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Industrial Rehabilitation in Oregon.’ 
By Witt T. Kirk, MEMBER, OREGON STATE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


N APPROACHING the subject of industrial rehabilitation in 

Oregon, which has been assigned to me, I appreciate the fact that 

I am entering a new field of endeavor on the part of the industrial 

accident commissions and our opinions of to-day may be changed by 

our experiences of to-morrow. In fact, we entered upon this work in 

Oregon with very few preconceived notions and were free to form 
our opinions as we progressed in experience. 

Industrial rehabilitation had a very happy inception in our State. 
In the fall of 1919, when the cost of living was daily proceeding on 
its flight to the skies, our commission was in receipt of letters from 
many “claimants protesting against the inadequacy of the compensa- 
tion payments. The matter was taken up with the governor, who 
decided to call a special session of the legislature to meet the situa- 
tion. A committee of 15 was appointed to make recommendations 
to the legislature. This committee consisted of five men selected 
by the employ ers’ organization, five selected by the State Federation 
of Labor, and five selected by the governor to represent the State at 
large. 

When this committee met it easily disposed of the main question 
by recommending a flat increase of 30 per cent in all compensation 
payments. A member of the labor group then proposed a law pro- 
viding for the vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples. His 
proposal met with the unanimous support of the committee. <A bill 
was drafted and presented to the legislature, which passed it without 
a dissenting vote. This bill authorized the industrial accident com- 
mission to set aside from its funds the sum of $100,000 for the pur- 
poses of the act and to add to that fund 2} per cent of its monthly 
income. The bill is very brief, consisting of five short paragraphs, 
and gives the commission broad powers ‘to formulate its own rules 
and regulations for the vocational rehabilitation of the men coming 
under its jurisdiction. 


Employers and Workers Cooperate. 


ITH such a favorable beginning and with no strings attached to 
hinder our operations, if the commission does not make a suc- 

cess of the undertaking it will not be due to fault of the law. The 
same unanimous support which was given the law at the beginning 





1Paper prepared for seventh annual meeting of the International Assoc iation of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held at San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 
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has been shown throughout our brief experience. We have had occa- 
sion to go to the employers for cooperation, and have met with a 
favorable response every time. We have gone to the labor organiza- 
tions for help and have received the same friendly support. 

As this work is new to nearly all of us, 1 feel justified in discussing 
details of organization and procedure which otherwise might be 
tiresome. My purpose is to discuss points which will interest those 
who want to see the inside, who want to get a close-up view of what 
we are trying to do. It is such points which interest me when I have 
opportunity to gather information about the work of other com- 
missions. 

The Oregon Commission has its work segregated in three depart- 
ments. One department takes care of the auditing, bookkeeping, 
and the work connected with the collection of the contributions to 
the industrial accident fund, as our State has an exclusive State 
fund. Another department takes care of the claims for compensa- 
tion, and the third department handles the statistical work. Our 
commission has three members, so each commissioner is assigned to a 
department in which he specializes. The commission as a whole 
retains full jurisdiction and control over the work of all departments, 
but with each commissioner giving especial attention to the work 
of his own department we find the work is more closely supervised 
than it could be if all three commissioners were trying to direct all 
three departments. 


All Red Tape Cut Out. 


HE work of vocational rehabilitation naturally fell to the claim 
department and became the subject of my particular study. My 
previous experience in the newspaper field taught me the value of 
simplicity and direct methods and gave me a lasting prejudice 
‘against anything which resembles “ red tape.” So you will find no 
red tape connected with our voeational rehabilitation work. We 
have sought simplicity, and our experience proves beyond doubt 
that it pays. We did not begin the job by devising a multiplicity 
of forms and blanks and reports and other material that would be- 
wilder the minds of the men we sought to aid and make them think 
they were being invited into a mesh from which they might never 
become extricated. We prepared a simple questionnaire and for- 
warded it to the men we deemed eligible for consideration for retrain- 
ing. This questionnaire contained no complicated questions, but 
could be easily filled out by a boy in the fifth grade at the public 
schools. No other forms or blanks were prepared in advance, as 
we decided it would be better to await until the need arose and then 
prepare the form that would fit the exact need. This method of 
procedure has caused no delays in our work and has enabled us to 
adhere to our plan of simplicity. 

After the questionnaires were sent out we employed Prof. Frank 
H. Shepherd, head of the department of industrial education at the 
Oregon Agricultural College, as director and adviser for the men. 
We were extremely fortunate in securing the services of a man who 
has had such a varied experience as Prof. Shepherd in trades and 
industries. He is a genius in his line and we are glad to give him 
much credit for the smooth manner in which the work is progressing. 
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Our vocational rehabilitation law became effective January 17, 
1920. On March 8 the first group of men were assigned to courses 
in vocational schools, and at least one man entered schoo! March 9. 
You will see by this that no time was consumed in winding or un- 
winding red tape. After the return of the questionnaires our prac- 
tice has been to fix a day for interviewing and advising with the 
men. An appointment is made for each half hour of the day, and the 
men are cautioned to be prompt. At first a considerable percentage 
of the men did not respond to our appointments, but now that they 
have begun to find out the work the commission is doing we nearly 
always have full and prompt attendance. The commission reimburses 
them for their traveling expenses. Prof. Shepherd and I sit down 
with each man and discuss with him his individual problems, relating 
to his physical handicap, his family situation, his past experiences as 
a worker, and his desires and inclinations under the conditions now 
confronting him. Without fail we endeavor to lead him to make his 
own choice of a new vocation, pointing out to him the advisability 
of using his past experience, if possible, as a foundation upon which 
to build. 

Handicapped Men Make Own Choice. 


NE ease will illustrate the futility of persuading a man to under- 
take training in a trade for which he has no liking. This voung 
man, who was injured while employed in a logging camp, had been a 
soldier and spent some time in the Hawaiian Islands, where he became 
infatuated with the music of the steel guitar. He wanted to study 
music. We did not enthuse over his suggestions and discussed voca- 
tions which we thought were more practical. He could not make up 
his mind, so we suggested that he talk the matter over with his 
parents, as he was a young fellow in the twenties and not married. 
He returned later, saying he had decided to go in for auto mechanics. 
We entered him in an automobile school and assumed that his prob- 
lem was settled. A week later he cailed at the office with a decidedly 
worried look on his face. Inquiry brought out the fact that he had 
attended school four days. 

“T don’t like that work,” he said, “ but I want to do what you folks 
think is right, and, if you say so, I will go through with it. I think 
of the music, and that is what I like.” 

We told him that a good musician was much more to be desired 
than a poor auto mechanic, and that we would make some inquiries 
as to the prospects in the field of music. I might add that because 
of his injuries he could not raise his arms to a level, so there was 
considerable limitation as to the trades he might take up. But 
aside from this, his infatuation for music was genuine. Our in- 
quiries convinced us that it would be practical for him to take up 
the study of the steel guitar with the idea of becoming a demon- 
strator of stringed instruments in a music house, and we approved 
a course in music for him. He is now putting in eight hours a 
day on his musie and is making good progress. We believe at the 
end of a year he will be eauever to earn his living as a musician, 
and of course his earning power will increase as he acquires more 
skill with the instrument. If he had taken a course in auto mechanics 
at a dozen trade schools he no doubt would still have made a failure 
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as a mechanic because of his dislike for the work. I asked him why 
he decided to take up auto mechanics in the first place and he said 
his father had persuaded him that it would be better than devoting 
his time to music. He said his father did not believe a man could 
make a financial success in life in any business in which he did not 
have to use arithmetic, and he was opposed to a musical career. 


Employer Helps Solve Problem. 


NE of the most difficult cases we have had from the standpoint of 
feeling confident that a proper course has been mapped out for 
a man’s successful retraining was included in the first group we 
interviewed. He is less than 30 years old and lost his right arm 
in a boiler explosion in a lumber camp. He had always worked in 
the woods and the mills, and was unusually timid when associating 
with men outside of his customary environment. In one of the 
questions on his questionnaire he was asked to give his first and 
second preferences for a new vocation. The question was left un- 
answered. I saw him incidentally before the time set for his formal 
interview and sought to draw out of him some idea of his plans 
and ideas for the future. So far as I could learn, he absolutely had 
none. He seemed to be stiii dazed from the shock of his mis- 
fortune. His employer had shown a keen interest in the young 
man’s welfare, so I invited him to be present with Prof. Shepherd 
at the time of our interview. The employer came and was of ma- 
terial assistance in planning for the man’s future, because the young 
man himself was like clay in our hands, ready to be molded into 
any form we might think best. But behind his timidity and ap- 
parent lack of ability to make a decision for himself he showed a 
bright mind and mental capacity. 
“Tom has always worked around machinery,” the employer said, 

“and I think he should stick to machinery now. When I go to buy 
a piece of machinery I can do business much more satisfactorily with 
a salesman who knows all about the machine than I can with one 
who does not know the machine, and who can not explain about the 
various parts of the machine or answer my questions. As Tom knows 
machinery, I believe he could make a machinery salesman out of 
himself.” 

Tom agreed to do his best. The next day he entered a business 
college in Portland and will put in seven months on a commercial 
and banking course. This is preliminary work, giving him some 
knowledge of business customs and procedure and practices. This 
fall he is to enter the Oregon Agricultural College to take a special 
course in machinery and salesmanship. We estimate that it will 
take about 18 months to complete his retraining and prepare him for 
a new job. We reminded him of his timidity and pointed out that it 
would be necessary for him to overcome it. His employer purchased 
for him a membership in the Y. M. C. A. and advised him to mingle 
with men as much as possible. When later he enters the vocational 
department of the agricultural college we plan to obtain living quar- 
ters for him in a clubhouse, where he will be thrown into intimate 
contact with other students, At this time, of course, we can not say 
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what the final outcome will be, but the young man is making good 
progress in his work at the business college. Prof. Shepherd keeps 
in weekly touch with him and all the other men who are now taking 
vocational training courses and helps them over any difficulties which 
“arise. 


No Beaten Paths to Follow. 


HERE are no beaten paths to follow, and no two men present the 
same problems. All seem different, and if a vocational rehabili- 
tation law is to meet the situation, those administering it must indeed 
have authority to devise their ow n plans for meeting “each new situa- 
tion as itarises. A case in point is that of a young Se: andinavian whose 
back was broken in a shipyard accident. ‘He is paralyzed from the 
waist down and has lain on a cot in a Portland hospital for 16 
months. His attending physician had given up hope of doing any- 
thing beneficial for him. He was left to lie on his back or ride ina 
wheel chair the rest of his life. We sought relatives or friends who 
might make a home for him, but he had none, and the commission is 
still paying his hospital bills. Prof. Shepherd and I went out to talk 
vocational training to him. Before we could interest him in the 
subject he wanted our assurance that we would have something done 
for him that would make it possible for him to walk with the aid 
of crutches. He said if he could only walk with crutches he could 
do something for himself. 

T sent the : surgeon who has supervision of the Portland branch of 
our physiotherapy department out to the hospital to see the young 
man. ‘After a thorough examination he decided that it would be 
worth while to make an effort to restore some function to the lower 
limbs. We are now sending to the hospital each morning a trained 
physiotherapist who is giving the man daily massage and manipu- 
lative treatments. These treatments have been going on for three 
months and the nurse is very much encouraged. She believes that 
she will get the man on crutches. 

After the treatments were begun the man became much interested 
in vocational training, and as a result of his talks with Prof. Shep- 
herd and a study of "the reading matter furnished him he selected 
mechanical drawing, drafting, - and designing as a profession he 
could master. In order that he might take up the work at once 
under as favorable circumstances as possible we had a specially de- 
signed table built to fit over his wheel chair. He was provided with 
instruments and material and Prof. Shepherd is the instructor. 
When he gets a little farther along we will arrange for an experi- 
enced instructor in that line of work to give and supervise his les- 
sons; and when he can get around better he will be in position to 
take up a complete course in mechanical drawing, drafting, and de- 
signing. There is no question about him becoming a competent 
draftsman, and we are hoping that we will be equ: lly successful in 
putting him on his feet with the aid of crutches. If nothing else is 
au ecomplished we will feel that a great work has been done under the 
Oregon rehabilitation law. 

Some of the hard nuts to crack are found in solving the problems 
of injured men who have had no schooling. We have one man who 
was barely able to read and write and count his money, when he re- 
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ceived an injury while employed as a sheet-metal worker, which left 
his wife and five small children in a precarious financial condition. 
He will never return to manual labor. Our solution for his case wa- 
to give him sufficient education to enable him to hold down a job as 
storekeeper, checker, or timekeeper. As his fellow employees dis 
played an interest in him we conferred with the chairman of the 
shop committee, who was in position to speak for the employer in 
this instance, and were told that a job as timekeeper or store- 
ras would be open for him as soon as he was fitted for it. We 
took the case up with the business college and arranged for a special! 
tutor to give the man instruction in English and arithmetic and the 
rudiments of bookkeeping, with the object in view of fitting him for 
the particular job we have in mind. The man began his studies at 
the school the next day and he will make good. 


Uses Existing Trade Schools. 


[N CARRYING on this work the commission is using the facilities at 

hand. We are using the vocational and trade schools now estab 
lished in the State when they offer the course that meets the needs 
of the particular man, and when they do not we go out into .the 
industries and find a place where the man can get the training li 
wants, or, as in the broken-back case cited before, we make sucl) 
special arrangements as will meet the situation. Our purpose is to 
put the job over and we are not particular about the instrumentalitie- 
used so long as the handicapped individual gets the training whicl: 
will fit him for earning a living for himself and dependents. We 
have had the heartiest cooperation from the trade and vocational 
schools and so far have had but little difficulty in finding means for 
providing the training desired. A man with a badly crushed leg 
wanted to learn the trade of a vulcanizer, and there is no school in 
our State giving such instruction. I placed him as an apprentice 
in a large vuleanizing shop in Salem and he has learned the trade. 
While he was learning the trade he drew no wages from his employer 
and we provided for his living expenses. 

Every case emphasizes the point I have endeavored to make, that 
it is necessary to consider the problems of each man separately. The 
whole procedure should be as simple as possible, so the men will fee! 
that you have a real interest in their welfare and possess a sincere 
desire to help them. In practically every case the questions involved 
are definitely settled and the man so advised at the time of our inter- 
view. This makes it possible for those who desire to enter upon 
their vocational course immediately after they have made a decision. 
We encourage the men to bring their problems to us and permit us 
to advise with them and help them solve them. 

At this time our experience is too young to enable us to discuss 
results, but I can pert say that if nothing more had been done than 
to put new hope in the hearts of discouraged men and to restore 
courage to wives and other dependents, the expenditure of $100,000 
originally set aside in Oregon for the vocational retraining of handi- 
capped men would have been well worth while. Men whose future 
outlook was discouraging indeed are now filled with new life, enthu- 
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siastic in their work, and determined to overcome their physical 
handicap by thorough preparation of earning power for the future. 
The actual cost to the State so far has been comparatively little and 
our original fund of $100,000 is constantly growing bigger. 


Financial Aid Extended. 


UF TO July 1 we had sent questionnaires to 236 men who were 

eligible for retraining. Replies were received in all but 62 cases. 
We interviewed and finaled without action 41 cases. In 62 cases 
the questionnaires revealed that aid from the commission was either 
not needed or not desired. Twenty-one men we placed were still 
attending vocational schools. One man had completed his school 
course. Two men dropped out of school before completing their 
courses. Twenty-one men were preparing to enter school this fall, 
and 26 cases were pending. 

When a man takes up a vocational course our commission not only 
pays his tuition and other school costs, but also provides for the liv- 
ing expenses of himself and dependents. Practically all the men are 
drawing compensation for permanent partial disabilities at the rate 
of $32.50 per month. To this the commission adds the following 
amounts: 

Single man, $30; total, $62.50 per month. 

Man with wife, $55; total, $87.50 per month. 

Man with wife and one child, $60; total, $92.50 per month. 

Man with wife and two or more children, $70; total, $97.50 per 
month. 

If it is necessary for the man to live apart from his family during 
the time he is in training, the above amounts are inc reased until a 
maximum of $112.50 per month is reached. A dependent mother is 
considered the same as a wife. 

These payments are made to the man who is employed as an ap- 
prentice the same as to the man who its taking a course in a school. 
It must be recognized that all men arrive at an age when it does not 
seem practical for them to reenter school, and their cases should be 
considered from the standpoint of placement training. When we 
entered upon this work we tentatively adopted the age of 40 as the 
dividing Ime and prepared a questionnaire for the men who were 
40 or under and another for the men who were over 40. However, 
the dividing line is not rigid, as we are free to do the particular 
thing that will be best for the particular individual. For instance, 
there is the ex-bartender who is past 40 and yet is one of the most 
enthusiastic and effective students we have placed in an automobile 
school. For a number of years he tended bar in Portland before the 
days of the big drought. When the saloons were wiped out, he ob- 
tained a job in a fish cannery and eventually drifted into the ship- 
yards, where he lost a foot. When offered an opportunity for re- 
training he chose the trade of the auto mechanic and has now about 
finished his course. He took to the work like a duck to water, and 
the head of the school reports that he will make one of the best 
mechanics ever turned out of the school. 
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Who Are Eligible For Retraining. 


T WAS also left to the commission to determine who should be 
eligible for retraining. We have tentatively laid down the rule 
that all should be eligible who have lost 50 per cent or more of the use 
of an arm, hand, foot, or leg, or sustained other permanent disabilit) 
of equal severity. In some instances the injured man seems to be 
getting along very well without outside assistance, yet because he 
has the determination and pep to go ahead in spite of his handicap 
this should not operate to shut him out of the benefits offered by the 
rehabilitation law. He should not be penalized for his nerve and 
enterprise, but, rather, if retraining will make his future more eer- 
tain, he should have the same privileges as the man who lays down 
on the job after he is hurt. We now have a case of this type under 
consideration. He is 24 years old and suffered an injury to his left 
hand while employed in a sawmill. He is taking a theological course 
in Willamette University, preparing himself for the ministry. He 
is in the logging camps again this summer, trying to earn enough 
money to put him through another year at school. Because he is 
helping himself should we withhold our assistance? Is the ministry 
a vocation? Is he entitled to aid from the commission under the 
rehabilitation law so as to make it easier for him to complete his 
theological course? We think so. 

As previously stated, we began this work in Oregon with a fund 
of $100,000. Up to July 1 we had expended the sum of $2.846.58, 
segregated as follows: Transportation, $317.68 ; tuition, $555.11; room 
and board, $859.90; financial aid to dependents, $291 ; school supplies, 
$52.60; employees’ traveling expenses, $170.29; salaries, $600. On 
July 1 we had a balance in our rehabilitation fund of $134,061.05. 

The cost is indeed small if compared to what it would undoubtedly 
cost society in general if this retraining were not provided. Take the 
case of the broken back again. If he is not given a preparation that 
will enable him to earn his living society must support him, as the 
pension he will draw from the compensation fund will not meet his 
needs. Instead of being a dependent and a burden on society the 
rest of his life, in a few years at most he will be a producer and an 
asset to the community. It is a work well worth while. It is a work 
that grips one’s interest as he strives to aid the handicapped men to 
find the proper solution for their problems as he opens the door 
which lets in the sunlight upon darkened minds and instills new 
hope in discouraged hearts. 

3efore closing I think I should turn the spotlight for a moment 
upon the other side of the screen. All the cases are not encouraging. 
We find men who would rather be dependents than make the effort 
to equip themselves to become self-supporting again. Their interest 
is centered in the size of the cash payment they hope to get from the 
commission. They argue that if they had a few hundred dollars in 
cash they could make their fortune. They haven’t time for retrain- 
ing. It is useless to try to do anything for them, but, fortunately, 
they are very much in the minority, 
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Wage Adjustments in California Oil Fields. 


By E. P. Marsu, MEMBER, PRESIDENT’s MEDIATION COMMISSION. 


F ASKED the question ‘‘what is the greatest domestic problem 

pressing upon the American people for solution,’ undoubtedly 

9 out of 10 men, no matter what their station in life, would instantly 

reply, ‘‘the labor problem.” On railroad trains, in hotel lobbies, in 

factory offices, ok in the homes of the Nation, the labor question is 
ever to the forefront in thought and conversation. 

There is no ‘‘solution” of the labor problem in the sense that indus- 
trial discontent will ever be entirely allayed. Desire and ambition 
are as old as the human race. It is as natural for men to aspire to 
improved conditions of life, purchased with the expenditure of brain 
and brawn, as it is to breathe. Otherwise there would have been no 
progress, no civilization. He who hopes to evolve a panacea that 
will end all our industrial troubles, Sone vol growing out of conflicting 
emotions and clashing wills, must suffer disillusionment. The 
problem is not one of + ahora of Elysian fields, but of establishing 
the proper relationship between employer and employee, bringing 
to each a proper perspective of his responsibility to society and to 
the other, of adopting a broad, comprehensive policy of determining 
hew labor and capital shall approach the mutual working out of 
problems which are vital to both and which in the last analysis spell 
weal or woe to society. 

Both labor and capital, each in its own field and for its own pur- 
pose, have found it necessary to combine. The land is dotted with 
organizations of employers and organizations of workers. They are 
needful and praiseworthy and modern civilization could not exist 
without them. There is no criticism in the mind of the writer toward 
such organization per se of either group. Between many of these 
groups there is aciaekagidiiie and cooperation, the community and 
the Nation profiting thereby. Between many more there is nothing 
but mutual distrust, suspicion, thinly veiled hostility, which every 
now and then breaks out in open rupture, the community and the 
Nation suffering thereby. 

Too often organized labor fears organized capital and organized 
capital fears organized labor. From that mutual fear is born mutual 
hate. Given that state of mind, deadly clash is as inevitable as 
fate. Let one organize to the point of feeling its strength and 
seeking to lessen the power of the other, and the other seeks reprisal ; 
and so on ad infinitum. Clearly a way must be found to retain 
these organizations, which are inherently productive of so much 
good, and give them some other purpose and motive than that of 
preying upon and destroying each other. 


Situation in the Oil Industry. 


HIS article will be a chronicle of what happened in one industry 
in utilizing the organized strength of both groups in serving 
their country both in war and in peace and in bringing about an 
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added measure of contentment to both workers and employers, 
without strikes or lockouts, so destructive to public welfare, indus- 
trial output, and the happiness of the workers. 

When our country was plunged into the World War, the first 
thought of those responsible for its conduct was of the industrial 
situation. The natural wealth of the land, the mventive genius of 
America, our highly developed business machinery, and the proven 
valor of American arms in all the conflicts of the past were sure 
assets m the stupendous struggle that lay ahead. But what of the 
industrial man power of America? Would it throw unreservedly its 
< strength mto industrial production, or would it paralyze the 
Nation by strikes, taking advantage of the Government’s needs to 
wrest from the employers conditions it had hitherto been unable to 
obtam? Upon the answer to that question rested the success or 
failure of our military efforts. 

Crude oil and its products were to be the driving power that would 
set and keep in motion all the ponderous machinery of war and this 
was pouring forth from California’s soil. That flow must not dimin- 
ish nor cease for a single day. The fate of a world depended upon 
America’s basic mdustries and one of these was oil. 

Half a dozen great corporations and many small! ones were operat- 
ing. The workers were almost exclusively of American parentage, 
of a high type of citizenship. Their hours had been long and their 
wages low, not because their employers were especially hard-hearted 
men or ‘‘labor haters,” but because the workers had been without 
organization and were therefore voiceless and the employers had not 
had brought home to them the direct connection between productive 
efficiency and the labor conditions surrounding their workers. 

The employers looked askance at their employees’ effort at organi- 
zation. to them it meant nothing but an arrogant dictation of their 
business by labor when labor felt itself sufficiently strong to make the 
attempt. Being without experience in dealing with labor collec- 
tively, their state of mind was a natural and understandable one. 

Shortly after the war began one of the largest eompanies reduced 
the hours from 12 to 8 and established a $4 minimum wage. Its 
motive in so domg ts not under discussion here, but the natural thing 
happened, i. e., the workers in the rest of the industry wanted the 
same conditions. Through the medium of their “mall organization 
the workers sought conferences directly with employers to discuss 
their demands, but failed. Had the workers run true to form they 
would have struck, with all the attendant suffering, perhaps disaster, 
that accompanies strikes. 





Action of President’s Mediation Commission. 


[8 THIS imstanee the workers called upon the Government, the 
United States Department of Labor, for aid. The President’s 
Mediation Commission, headed by the Secretary of Labor, was then 
in the West, and it heard the case of the workers. The commission 
sent one of its members to Santa Barbara, where he asked the opera- 
tors and workers to meet him and discuss the situation. 
It was quickly found that both of these groups held the country’s 
dire need first and foremost. The workers realized that their services 
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were as necessary as those of the men im khaki; had they not so 
realized, they would have struck, for they were m deadly earnest in 
their demands. The overators realized that production must not 
be interrupted. Had they not so realized they would have refused 
to deal with the workers collectively, directly or indirectly: for, bear 
in mind that they honestly believed that organization of the workers 
spelled nothmg but disaster to them. . 

Out of that first conference came the agreement which exists to-day 
in the otf industry of California. That agreement brought to the 
workers an etght-hour day and an increased wage, but it brought 
more than that. Had it done nothing else I should scarcely have 
troubled to write this article. It is gratifying to note the betterment 
that comes to the workers of America through shorter hours and 
more pay, but that is not the theme of this article 

In most basic industries there have been strikes that unsettled 
business conditions and threatened the fabric of the Nation. In the 
copper Industry of Montana, the Nation’s bituminous coal mines, our 
lines of transportation, the steel industry, and the shipbuilding indus- 
try strikes have arisen from time to time that not only portended 
wide disaster but have made it possible for alarmists to instill into 
the public mind a fear of trade-unionism per se, a vague fear that 
labor might some day become so powerful and arrogant that it would 
take the Nation by the throat. 


The California Plan of Industrial Relationship. 


TfE Santa Barbara conference of 1917, with the sueceeding con- 
ferences of 1919 and 1920, demonstrated the practicality and 
worth of a new method in industrial relationship. sae of what 
the ‘‘California plan” of industrial relationship has done to stabilize 
labor conditions and to substitute tolerance for intolerance within 
the industry the country ought to know about it: what tt is and how 
it works. 

As I have tried to point out earlier in this article, the bar m the 
way of collective bargaining so often found in our industrtes, is the 
fear of the employers that the workers, once organized, and with no 
legal responsibilities, will not observe their contracts, and that they 
will be controlled by demagogues and industrial disturbers and try 
to exact impossible conditions to the constant disturbance of the 
‘arefully built. business mechanisms. It is a trait in human nature 
to see the destructive rather than the constructive, and the instances 
in which collective labor has scrupulously kept its word are lost sight 
of in the more spectacular instances where labor has violated its 
pledged word and acted in an arbitrary and unjust manner. 

The President’s Mediation Commission was impressed with the 
impossibility of changing such a viewpoint over night and had to 
devise a way to bring about the same results without direct wnion 
recognition. So it suggested what it had already put into operation 
in the copper industry -of Arizona, viz, the ‘‘tripartite agreement.”’ 

After conference with both parties, meeting them separately, or 
if jointly, with the distmct understanding that when so meeting at 
the solicitation of the commission no union recognition was implied 
or understood, it was agreed that for a certain period of time certain 
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working conditions should obtain. This understanding, made in the 
form of a simple ‘memorandum of terms,” was arrived at between 
the operators and the commission and another memorandum, iden- 
tical in its provisions, was made between the workers and the com- 
mission. The Government thus became the underwriter of the 
agreement. 

It is true that no mandatory power is vested in the Government to 
compel either party to live up to the terms of this agreement, but 
there is no more binding force than the moral obligation of each to 
the Government after pledging good faith. There is also to be con- 
sidered the force of public opinion, which neither party can afford 
to defy. 

But the Government does not content itself with simply negoti- 
ating an agreement ‘and then expecting it to work automatically. 
It sets up machinery for the adjustment of grievances within the 
industry which the interested parties can not themselves adjust, and 
that machinery is simple, human, and at the service of emplover 
and employee alike. 

Most of the trouble in industry arises from the unadjusted griev- 
ances. Many employers have not as yet realized the importance «f 
maintaining as part of their organizations a labor department, pre- 
sided over by a man who understands the psychology of labor, to 
keep the little grievances from assuming undue proportions. The 
man who has or thinks he has—it is all the same in its effect upon 
his reasoning—-a grievance, and can not give expression to it some- 
where within the employer’s organization where it may be corrected, 
is the fallow ground upon which the seed of the demagogue falls. 

During the year ending June 30, 1920, the Federal oil adjuster 
handled 602 grievances. Both parties to the memorandum of terms 
had bound themselves to abide by any decision the adjuster might 
make on grievances over which his jurisdiction was recognized in the 
memorandum. In less than a dozen cases was it necessary to hand 
down an arbitrary decision. In some cases the grievances were 
without merit, but the complainants were given their “day in court,” 
and it was patiently explained to them why they had no real griev- 
ances. In cases where there were real grievances the matter was 
discussed with both the employer and the employee, and the case 
was argued at length on the basis of admitted facts, ending in agree- 
ment on the part of both that a certain disposition of the case was 
fair and just. 

I grant you that such machinery must be in the hands of men 
who are fitted by experience, sympathy, and disposition to deal tact- 
fully with both employers and workmen. Men of any other type 
are not big enough to deal with the situation. I grant you that the 
whole scheme would fall if the wrong type of men were chosen for 
these positions, which are judicial and diplomatic rather than ad- 
ministrative. One of the functions of government, in my opinion, 
might well be to find and develop just such men and put them at the 
disposal of the Nation’s industries. 

The memorandum of terms executed one year ago provided for a 
“contingent pay” of 25 cents per man per day for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, if in the judgment of the commission the terms of the 
memorandum had been fully and fairly lived up to. This meant 
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that if the men struck or walked out, were guilty of malicious or 
willful misconduct toward the company, or violated any of the terms 
of the memorandum, they would forfeit the contingent pay. Let 
us see what happened. 

When the commission met with both parties on July 20 last to 
negotiate a new memorandum it was informed that its decision in 
the matter of the contingent pay would only be a matter of form, as 
all the companies had paid it to their men on their first July pay 
checks’ without waiting for the commission’s decision. 

This provision continues in the new memorandum for the year 
1920-21.' Volumes might be written about it. Other employers, 
— over their rapid turnover, might study this innovation with 
profit. 


Summary of Results Achieved. 


THs article is not an argument either for or against the ‘‘ closed” 
or ‘‘open” shop in American industry. The writer has no 
thought that this method should or would supplant any form of 
industrial relationship which is working satisfactorily to both 
parties in any plant or industry. The writer has in mind that 
the unvoiced desire of millions of America’s workers is for some form 
of expression of their very human wants, some machinery through 
which they may bargain with employers on even terms; that the day 
of individual bargaining is gone, never to return; and that to many 
employers direct recognition of labor unionism is repugnant in the 
extreme. It is in such industries and in such situations that the 
writer believes the ‘‘California plan’’ would prove valuable. 

Let us briefly sum up the results: 

In three years the workers in the oil industry of California have 
reduced their hours from 12 to 8. 

In the same period they have raised their minimum wage from 
$2.32 a day to $6 a day. 

They have had provided a permanent court to which they may 
go in the adjudication of their grievances, certain in the knowledge 
that they will receive courteous treatment and due consideration. 

They have received a grand total of wage increases amounting to 
$27,000,060. 

They are protected under their memorandum of terms in the free and 
untrammeled right to extend their labor union by any legitimate 
effort. 

The employers have been free from strike trouble and strike losses, 
not a single strike marring the record in three years. 

The employers are able to know to a cent the labor cost of produc- 
tion, as relates to wages, for a given period, and can take contracts 
and plan their business accordingly. Ask the first employer you 
happen to meet in any line of business what that means to him. 

There was noticeable at the last wage conference such a marked 
atmosphere of good will between the bargaining parties that we re- 
marked upon that good feeling as one of the splendid results of the 
whole scheme of things. 

Has not California found the way ? 








For terms of the memorandum see exhibit, pp. 14-23. 
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Exhibit. 





Memorandum of Terms Governing the Relations of Operators and Workmen in Oil 
and Gas Producing Companies, etc., as Determined by the President’s Mediation Commis- 
sion and the Committee of Such Workmen. 


I. 


That during the period commencing July 1, 1920, and ending at midnight August 
31, 1921, all matters of wages, working conditions, and any controversial matters 
which may arise between the operators and the workmen shall be governed by the 
terms of this memorandum. 

There shall be no cessation ef work through strikes or lockouts during said period of 
time. 

EI. 


The operators during said period shall pay to the workmen, as provided by the law 
of the State of California (until said law is changed, semimonthly). the amount oi 
wages for the various classes of workmen set out in the three schedules annexed hereto 
and marked ‘‘schedules A, B, and C.’’ Schedule A refers to oil fields, schedule B refers 
to pipe lines, and schedule C refers to refineries. 


If. 


li the terms of this memorandum are fully and iairly lived up te by the men during 
the year ending August 31, 1921, the operators will, within 45 days after August 31, 
1921, pay to every man covered by the annexed schedules, who has been in the com- 
pany’s employ not less than 30 days during the period of this memorandum, 25 cents— 

1 in the schedules as ‘‘ phus 25 cents” —for every day worked by such man 
for the operator; provided, however, that such payments shall not be made to any 
man who leaves the company’s employ through concerted action, or under conditions 
that endanger the operator’s operation, or who is discharged for willful misconduct. 
This does not cover men who are paid 25 cents or more in excessof the wage stipulated 
for their classin the schedules. If any workman is paid more than the amountstipu- 
lated for his class in the annexed schedules but less than 25 cents a day more than 
such stipulated wage, the excess so paid is to be credited to the operator on the addi- 
tional pay referred to in this paragraph. 

The question as to whether the terms of the memorandum have been fully and 
fairly lived up to is to be conclusively determined by the present members of the 
President’s Mediation Commission. 

, Iv. 

Eight hours’ actual work at the plant or place of employment shall constitute the 
workday im the oil industry , subject to the provisions of the schedules hereto attached. 

Employees covered by any classification are expected to perform any duties to 
which they may be assigned. If work of a higher class is required of an employee he 
shall receive the wage of the position to which he has been assigned for as Jong a time 
as he occupies that position. If employees are temporarily shifted to any position 
paying a smaller wage no reduction in wage will be made, but im ease a man’s services 
are no longer required in his class, instead of laying him off the management with his 
consent may transfer the man to any other position and rate the wage according to the 
position. 

v. 


Overtime shall be controlled by the regulations im the schedules hereto attached. 
VE. 


Where a houses are maintaimed by the operators durimg the period of this 
memorandum, a charge not exceeding $1.50 per day will be made for board. 

No rent shall be to the workmen for bunk house or dormitory accommoda- 
tions; but in the several oil-producing districts, on the pipe Tines, at refineries and the 
allied branches of the industry, where cottages are provided, rentals shall be fixed 
so as to allow the operator 6 per cent interest and 5 per cent for depreciation and re- 
a investments in all cottages shall be averaged for the purpose of determining 
rentals. 
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VIl. 


The wages specified in the schedules are minimum wages and are not to be con- 
sidered as any restriction on either the operator giving or the workmen accepting any 
additional compensation either by way of a greater wage per diem, a bonus, a pre- 
mium, or a share of profits; but so long as the schedules are maintained, no increase 
in wages in one class or to the individual of a class shall necessitate a change in the 
wage of any other individual or class. Operators shall not, however, by reason of 
anything herein contained, be justified in reducing the wage of any individual below 
the amount now being received by him. 


Vill 


Membership in any labor union affiliated with the American Iederation of Labor 
shall not be a bar to employment, nor shall any man be discharged or discriminated 
against for membership in such labor union. No business between the union and any 
of the men shall be carried on at any time during a man’s hours of employment except 
in matters of sickness or death. No intimidation or coercion of any kind shall be 
used for the purpose of inducing or compelling a man to join the union at any time. 


2 8 


The ‘‘adjuster ” hereafter referred to shall be afforded every opportunity to familiarize 
himself with actual working conditions in the field. If, after such investigation, it 
appears to him that the classification as shown in the annexed schedules is inequitable 
in any particular, he shall call a meeting of the operators’ committee and lay the 
matter before them with his recommendations, and if it shall appear to the operators’ 
committee that the classification is inequitable in any particular, proper changes 
shall be made therein. 

x. 


Hywel Davies is hereby named as ‘‘adjuster.” The duties of the adjuster shall be: 

First. To familiarize himself with operating conditions and from time to time 
make representations to the operators or to the men as to any matter which he deems 
should be changed for the weliare of the industry as a whole. 

Second. Whenever in carrying out the provisions of this memorandum any contro- 
versies Over questions of fact shall arise, and the individual workman or any group of 
workmen shall find himself or themselves aggrieved, after exhausting the remedies 
hereinafter provided, the whole matter shall be submitted to the adjuster, who shall 
be given every assistance by both sides in the investigation of the matter. After hear- 
ing both sides the adjuster shall make a written statement of his findings of fact on 
such controversy, and such findings of fact shall be conclusive on everybody con- 
cerned. 

XI. 


In order to obviate unnecessary accumulation of disputes and thus burden the 
committees hereinafter provided for, it is of paramount importance that each indi- 
vidual employee shall first seek direct adjustment of any grievance or dispute (not 
involving a construction of the terms of this agreement) with the foreman in charge 
of his work. 


XI. 


Failing to secure a personal adjustment, said employee may then submit the com- 
plaint to the workmen’s committee, elected as hereinafter set forth. Ifthe committee, 
alter investigation, decides that complainant’s case has merit, the committee shall 
then take up the same for adjustment with the proper representative of the com- 
pany, and if the committee decides against the complainant the decision shall be 


XL. 


Still failing of adjustment, the committee, on behalf of the complainant, or com- 
— in all cases falling within the scope of the adjuster’s authority under Article 

of this memorandum of terms, shall prepare briefs outlining the statement of facts 
for their respective contentions to be submitted to the adjuster. 

The adjuster shall make as thorough investigation of the facts involved in the 
controversy as possible, either by examination of witnesses, or by personal inspec- 
tion, where that seems desirable. Whenever the adjuster so directs, any statement 
of fact made by any person shall be committed to writing and sworn to before a notary 
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public and filed with the adjuster. In the event that any person making a state- 
ment of fact refuses to make such affidavit after such request, no further considera- 
tion will be given to such statement by the adjuster in the decision in the case. 


XIV. 


The adjuster will file his decision within 10 days after the completion of any in- 
vestigation. 

Such decision shall be conclusive on everyone concerned, and in all matters affect- 
ing wages, through any misclassification, shal] be retroactive. 


= < 


The workmen’s committees shall be elected from the workmen employed in each 
plant, refinery, pipe line, and oil-producing plant. Companies having few employees 
may unite for the purpose of electing a workmen’s committee. 

Employees to be eligible to membership must be American citizens, employees of 
the company concerned, and must have been actively engaged in the oil industry in 
California for one year next preceding their election. 

No official, foreman, subforeman, straw boss, gang pusher, or any employee having 
authority to hire or discharge men shall serve on the workmen’s committee. 

In the election of the workmen’s committees, every employee governed by the 
terms of this memorandum shall have one vote for each member of the committee to 
be elected. 

XVI. 


The first election for a full committee shall be held within 60 days from the date 
hereof. Ten days’ notice of.the time and place of election shall be conspicuously 
posted at the plant or plants. 

Committees shall consist of three to seven members, according to the size of the 
plant, refinery, pipe line, or oil-producing plant, and according to the number of 
departments therein; each department to be represented by at least one member on 
che committee wherever possible. 

Elections shall be held at a time and place convenient to operators and workmen. 
ys. sana shall be given to all employees who are so entitled to vote. 

Workmen’s committees shall hold office for a period of 12 months. Vacancies shall 
be filled by special election and wherever possible by an employee from the same 
department as his predecessor, the person so elected to serve only until the next 
heneral election. 

Any complaint arising from any cause as to method of election, or eligibility of 
tandidates, or voters, or of the results of elections, may be filed by operators or em- 
ployees, with the adjuster, who will investigate, and if it is found that said complaint 
gas merit, a new election shall be ordered. If the adjuster deems it necessary, he 
may supervise such election. 

Any election at which the majority of the employees do not vote may be declared 
void on rc uo of any of the interested parties upon facts in the complaint being 
substantiated. 

Workmen’s committees, when elected, shall meet at least once each month, more 
frequently if necessary. Operators will assist in setting date, time, and place of meet- 
ings in order that such date, time, and place may be mutually convenient to com- 


mittee and operators. 
XVI. 


The purpose of this memorandum is to provide the necessary machinery to function 
in the nak Pe fi stages of every dispute, with due recognition of the rights of all 
concerned. When any dispute reaches the stage of submission to the adjuster after 
such case has passed through the various stages of individual and workmen’s com- 
mittees’ efforts, where any person, company, or organization is interested in the point 
at issue, though not directly involved in the controversy, the adjuster may give such 
person, company, or organization an opportunity to be heard before a decision is 


rendered. 
xvii. 


Within 60 days of the expiration of this memorandum the President's Mediation 
Commission, or in the event of its incapacity to act, the Secretary of Labor may call 
a conference of operators and workmen in this district with a view to a renewal of 
this memorandum. 
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XIX. 


Each organization ratifying the action of the committee of workmen, as shown by 
the terms of this memorandum, shall signify its assent by subscribing the names of 
its duly authorized officers. 

Executed at San Francisco, the 9th day of August, 1920. 

J. L. SPANGLER, 
E. P. Marsnu, 
CHARLES T. CONNELL, 
President’s Mediation Commission. 
W. J. Yarrow, 
Chairman Workmen’s Committee. 
A. L. Wem, 


Chairman Employers’ Committee, 


SCHEDULE A—FIELD EMPLOYEES. 








. CABLE TOOLS. 

Fs Classification. Effective wage. 
et he vn ace tah whe pean sae 00s 40 0b6 hoe eo nqupaes’ $9.75 plus 25 cents 
ee ce dacadecelescevnacuheeadcncesnees 7.25 plus 25 cents 
CS ar oa conn w Duce ace ons aeeneecenseuaame es 5.25 plus 25 cents 

j ROTARY TOOLS. 

F NS sii partied Moe ile os wean <= «0. ain 9,003 40:0 ae ds os <0 “epee 9.75 plus 25 cents 

. ee iis nad nei pun cee sect ceri 1 Sen's 7.75 plus 25 cents 
eR a Oates 6 coe ped deGn sedans Gao y ones oo crete s 7.25 plus 25 cents 
cS ca es. eed ine saetann we 6.75 plus 25 cents 

RIG BUILDERS. 
eS ooo Cea an ig ae aen eebent ke 9.75 plus 25 cents * 
Linn oP. ia ie a has ctentdnehek Hes adna 0) cao bah s 8.75 plus 25 cents 
liao St Sled 5S = A a aS Se 7.75 plus 25 cents 

WELL CLEANERS. 
Nn ado ked de dpe tail eae eS aie Je hae ook . 8.00 plus 25 cents 
Se CD EG eaten, nn emeenbingin 0 0 04) 990-08 98 6.50 plus 25 cents 
(Clean-out operations do not include drilling hole nor moy 
ing pipe.) 
WELL PULLERS. 
IED, hintaan hho W vive ern k ee bien aceews oe ce swwe cscs 7.50 plus 25 cents 
a ok cera a dis nnn no gh O00s 6 agtbe de cdbecerere 6.25 plus 25 cents 
| : ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN. 
i 
First engineer (where fireman is employed ).........-..-.--.-------- 6.75 plus 25 cents 
Second engineer (where fireman is not employed)............--.-. 6.50 plus 25 cents 
IS, SOC Ou cabeaadccath ees dedecsecseccece 5.00 plus 25 cents 
PUMPERS AND OILERS. 
% a 6.25 plus 25 cents 
I, Be ie a OL I dak cde clbe bs eccesceses 6.25 plus 25 cents 
DEHYDRATOR OPERATORS. 
a Dehydrator operators (employed continuously in operation of large 
Nee ns occ cnccnnecbapeensee sees 6.50 plus 25 cents 
Dehydrator operators (operating in plants in conjunction with other ; 
work; classified as pumpers)....... ..-...-.-.--+------eeeeee- 6.25 plus 25 cents 
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GASOLINE EXTRACTION PLANTS. 


Classification. Effective wage. 
First-class plants: 
NS aoa eh inwes dh<s an hen os ve ae0 rcs ss csanemeee 5.75 plus 25 cents 
ee 5.50 plus 25 cent: 
Large booster stations: 
Engineer.......... DLW elees ines nndode cdackes sentence 6.50 phus 25 cent; 


Small booster stations: 
Engineer (operating booster stations with or without other 


i eee ECE EE CCE wn pastes caddeccadansscacecam 6.25 plus 25 cents 
ee eee ee advise doubebeccesdvecedsch 6.25 plus 25 cents 
eS oe ee ee inc anpewcchesanenvadeacdddan’ 6.25 plus 25 cents 
ENE RS ERE ESE Sy Oe ae an Carnet 6.25 plus 25 cents 
ily SID Eat yy” Ba eA a a ed 6.00 plus 25 cents 


TEAMSTERS AND TRUCK DRIVERS. 


a ee ees ee Si 5.75 plus 25 cent 
(Where teamster does not hitch, unhitch, harness, or unhar- 
ness. ) 
nL. 21. onc tee ties paced Gane cb cin ste bcde 6.00 plus 25 cents 
es eee at acne tueiaebabees i beeches nine 6.25 plus 25 cents 
re 1. 7. oo ns wea nee cede cet cocnktaeces 6.50 plus 25 cents 


(Providing that teamsters clean, harness, and unharness. 
hitch, and unhitch theirown teams. An additional 25 cents 
in lieu of overtime for stable work will be paid where the team- 
ster also feeds and acts as stableman. ) 


Truck drivers (to and including 1] ton)........................... 6.00 plus 25 cents 
Truck drivers (to and including 2 tons).......................... 6.25 plus 25 cents 
Truck drivers (2 tons, when equipped with pneumatic tires all 

around; and all trucks over 2 tons)..................-.......-- 6.75 plus 25 cents 


Head stableman (provided that this classification shall only apply 
where more than 2 stablemen are employed in the same barn)... 6.23 plus 25 cenis 
Stablemen (split time understood; 8 hours’ work within any 104 


i hh els deere hapdivwen a gavl oe 56<i4% panes. 5.75 plus 25 cents 
les cies arnd s Si baaeSe asiewadeet sa cay amen deae 6.75 plus 25 cents 
iia is sheen a ee biases «paener a> ack 6.25 plus 25 cents 
Road-grading machine operator (operator of any machinery han- 

dled behind tractor). ..............--.. Side aenihlittne at axs o:8d Antnten 6.25 plus 25 cents 

a BOILER WASHERS. 
Boiler washers (no scaling or chipping). ..........-.......--..-. 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Boiler washers (when compelled to scale or chip) .............--. 6.50 plus 25 cents 
Boiler washers (any scaling or chipping, regular men, continuous 
MMs + tick betinddcoN asad spb Pade eels sce dbp peo o00s 6.50 plus 25 cents 
STEAM, GAS ENGINE, AND PUMP REPAIR MEN. 
NG EE ae ere Peer is oe Pee 7.25 plus 25 cents 
Lee... ia tae URE Pak ss sdant es tosses ae ct me ot 6.75 plus 25 cents 
NS Sh an nninns 00 nc dees Saab NRABkien eh denmwe out 6.25 plus 25 cents 
ROUSTABOUT CREW. 

NONN gigives 5s. Sicikoe (hiagaaens VOLE. 6 ods vee edinin’ 0 7.25 plus 25 cents 
ON Lak 2 Ses pairs CURKAEARE WEST RUMET EN cob cone sence 5.75 plus 25 cents 
GENERAL. 

I Se: SOUS DE AN ae UY Joi Ras Fe Seles cae Tas 6.00 plus 25 cents 
Warehouse yardmen (checkers)............-.-.....-------------- 6.00 plus 25 cents 
IN bn Sowasipnine ct OOo OU UEES. OS Ueled TILK Canes ecces 5.75 plus 25 cents 


GARAGE REPAIRMEN. 


Head garage repairman. ..... + Eien OSL Fa VAS hy FEES YY GL ES 7.50 plus 25 cents 
ee cabanas bas See doe abeears che bae 7.00 plus 25 cents 
Garage repairmen’s helpers...........-..-...-.-.. Pe ey os te Re. 6.25 plus 25 cents 
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FIELD ELECTRICIANS. 


Classification. Effective wage. 
SS EL PES 5 EEE SAAS TT EEO $8.00 plus 25 cents 
I ot 5a duis 5442 bid So's > fac ccka cs codbomuydecas as . 6.25 plus 25 cents 

FIELD SHOPS. 
le tibia da oks wn tod wabse odes ee <n 0a dias oe vee 8 7.50 plus 25 cents 
Heavy fire blacksmith (employed principally in tool manufac- 

ture and at heavy forge work)....................... CE eee 9.00 plus 25 cents 
DIE cw sk eee eee eee se 1 OO pias 2 conte 
RR EE a a 7.00 plus 25 cents 
Blacksmith helper (heavy fire)....................-.............- 6.50 plus 25 cents 
lh Sn kode aks os ooeucsceeube es 6.25 plus 25 cents 
Heavy hammer driver (2,500 pounds or over)..................... 6.50 plus 25 cents 
Light hammer driver (under 2,500 pounds)..........-.. ae a Mee 6.25 plus 25 cents 
NE i So ah EN Ae 5d WEES Be b's 510, grins dh were ..... 7.50 plus 25 cents 
PD ahr, Sacstsiy biy Sia ata oMibiSce ¥ « ole cin ne 9.4.8 6.25 plus 25 cents 
ie wield Spat nis dud we EA dice nisiae Ais c ve vannehced aunee TR ern 
chai tea akia hss o5bé Kak er cccaa esos cee es ... 7.25 plus 25 cents 
Pipe machinist (6 inches and over)...................--...-.--- 7.00 plus 25 cents 
Pipe machinist (under 6 inches; at bolt machines and other work). . 6.75 plus 25 cents 
TS AE ere + Ff F. 


The wage schedules fixing wages for craftsmen are not applicable to refineries, pipe 
line stations, or fields south of Tehachapl. 

Wages for craftsmen covered by last year’s schedule shall maintain the same differ- 
ential as last year, and to the wages of all such craftsmen there shall be added the 
sum of 75 cents straight and 25 cents contingent. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS—-SCHEDULE A FIELDS. 


Roustabouts are defined as all semiskilled laborers, not hereinbefore classified. 

Common labor is defined to be that labor employed in other lines of business, and 
not peculiar to the oil busmess, and shall consist of the following classifications: 

Gardeners; janitors; watchmen engaged at the usual watchman’s duties, and not 
required to bleed or gauge tanks; gatekeepers; swampers; auto and truck washers; 
clean-up men; water carriers; weed-cutters; ditch diggers; pick-and-shovel men; yard 
laborers; tank, tank-car and pipe cleaners, scrapers and painters; men loading and 
unloading cars, trucks, or other vehicles; men distributing material in warehouses, 
yards, storehouses, or about the fields or plants. 

Working conditions.—Will follow present practices and custom in the fields; and as 
follows: 

(a) Drilling crews.—All drilling crews to remain on duty until relieved by succeed- 
ing crew, and are expected to work 8 full hours per day; 1. e: There must be no cessa- 
tion of activities, but a period of one-half hour shall be allowed during which the work- 
ers will, in turn, be permitted to eat their lunch or intermediate meal. 

a shifts to rotate once each month, in order that equitable working conditions may 
obtain. 

Preparations for work as well as for leaving work to be made on employee's time. 

i e) toe pers and oilers.—Where three shifts are employed, the preceding suggestions 
wil apply. 

Where operations are conducted by two shifts, each shift will work 8 hours on such 
reasonable hourly schedules as will best suit pumping conditions, contorming so far 
as may be with the working schedules of other departments. 

Where one shift only is employed, and on small properties where daylight men 
are used, time may be divided to conform to most economical pumping operations 
and the securing of maximum production. 

c?) Daylight employees.—All daylight men to work a full day of 8 hours. Where 
work is located at a considerable distance from the boarding house or other central 
station, daylight men will go to their work on company time, and return on their own 
time, with the proviso that loss of time to workers is not to exceed 20 minutes per day. 

(@) Truck drivers and teamsters.-—Owing to the exigencies of the service, truck drivers 
and teamsters may be required to work such additional time over 8 hours as may be 
necessary, and shall be paid therefor on a pro rata hourly basis of the day’s wage. 

(e) Bight hours will constitute a day’s work for all workers, and longer hours of 
labor will not be permitted, even though the employer desires and the worker is 
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willing to work additional time, except in cases of emergency when life or property 
are in “danger, and except as he ‘tein otherwise specifically provided. 

In cases of. emergency, overtime may be compensated tor by the allowance of an 
equivalent amount ‘of time at some subsequent date, unless otherwise mutually agreed 
npon, 

General conditions.—Employees covered by these classifications are expected to per- 
form any duties to which they may be assigned. If work of a higher class is required 
of an employee he shall receiv e the wage of the position to which he has been assigned 
for as long a time as he occupies that position. lf employees are temporarily shifted 
to any position paying a smaller wage no reduction in wage will be made, but in case 
of any temporary shutting down of any particular unit, instead of laying off the em- 
ployees in that unit the management may transfer the men to any other position and 
rate the wage according to the position. 


SCHEDULE B—PIPE LINES. 


Classification. Effective wage. 
es ee SO RO ow nw coc sboccuccccccss $7.50 plus 25 cents 
Second engineer, double stations...................--.---------- 6.75 plus 25 cents 
a. ea ca cecten'esWhabac cune tase 6.25 plus 25 cents 
First engineer, ER TRG erie RA ela ete Tip sje mp Spotter & 7.00 plus 25 cents 
Second engineer, single stations..................-...-.---.--+-- 6.50 plus 25 cents 
Firemen, single hal dc cetnt took haces noes ne © oy a0” of 6.00 plus 25 cents 
a a y namap annienns 6.25 plus 25 cents 
Combination engineer-firemen...............-.----.-.--+-----+--- 6.25 plus 25 cents 
2-horse teamsters (where teamster does not hitch, unhitch, har- 

I oiicatl doce cad es mathe irks ence «ed «veins 5.75 plus 25 cents 
2-horse teamsters (providing that teamsters clean, harness and 

unharness, hitch and unhitch their own teams. An additional 

25 cents in lieu of overtime for stable work will be paid where 

the teamster also feeds and acts as stableman)...............- 6.00 plus 25 cents 
Truck drivers (to and including one ton)...................-..--- 6.00 plus 25 cents 
Truck drivers (to and including two tons)....................--- 6.25 plus 25 cents 
Truck drivers (2-ton trucks, equipped with pneumatic tires all 

around; and all trucks ov 5 Aeteacad 28 ately ate etmegliag 6.75 plus 25 cents 
Dehydrator operators (also men operating plants in conjunction 

ali agi a Nap 2 eit a eal ila 6.25 plus 25 cents 
EE ag eal EPA Ree IE AE A RI AE ETI SS Sie ce I 6.00 plus 25 cents 
Se Do oe eine Siew le aon os ocalnahne apn by aor «wh 6.00 plus 25 cents 
itt... en. ss ss sdetails anaulalenk cdi tescless 7.50 plus 25 cents 
I ci inne Samy natniirhivs Ammebenl owed bdandVb«- = 6.25 plus 25 cents 
an os ane kcabetabes fede nese aedues 7.75 plus 25 cents 
Traveling mechanics’ helpers....................---.----------- 6.25 plus 25 cents 
I, atiete iik EOL Ous is vip sve AAA biae as eowee « <- 0,900. 8.00 plus 25 cents 
RN NR ds Futiad ka «epee Reipine a Pindeed ede eaweev es 6.25 plus 25 cents 
Garage POPE ni 24 nina cen oo one cerned coe se citwe ne ceeneesees 7.00 plus 25 cents 
Garage repairmen helpers................---.+--+-+----+-+---+--- 6.25 plus 25 cents 
tS... UC Et SRabins gh abeetdgubeass sadscccsdseesen 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Permanent pipe line crews...............-...-------.--+-------- 5.75 plus 25 cents 
SS TL, aS Ee Oe See ery ee 5.75 plus 25 cents 
i ace tn Annnsesn ans s 222 00eens ag 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Boiler washers (where chipping is done occasionally )...........- 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Wharfmen, not including wharlingers.........................-.- 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Pe Io o:5 5 oo x eck lttengods Hy dse <0 eels piced ag cotwe ens 5.75 plus 25 cents 
NR ES Gin AS As Sinko dos Hwan Abe Nice 9 ein on ne eae dna 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Jack and jack-board men...............-.---.-2-22--+---04---- 5.75 plus 25 cents 
RM NO nie cin a Goin Hee << case cc 0600 bh KeMGdE ME RONE dtc od deni 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Back-tip mem. -2 205 25s. lok oo fees esd ieee oe eee eae coe eee eees 5.75 plus 25 cents 
NRC Sx Ua sad, gushes «nab CMa <oWiebis Be whis wees Fees 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Growler-board men: ............-..20.2600---0202---02---05-- .. 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Collar greasers..............-.---------+--+4: io tlkeid dinidid Lawes b= 5.75 plus 25 cents 
POOR isis. Ase yas nds dinwininn oiindar wild dale GEN is 00 dha Wed aod bs 5.75 plus 25 cents 
Swab men......... ssl We Rib deve big bs AU B9D abe ne tah bwolwesg-ws 5.75 plus 25 cents 
BRIE 06 hos i is Senin. old edn adn’ s Wiis awe Kodonpds cacsosd | STS piaeB cents 


The wage schedules fixing wages for craftsmen are not applicable to nefineries, 
pipe-line stations, or fields south of Tehachapi. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS IN CALIFORNIA OIL FIELDS. 21 
GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS—SCHEDULE B PIPE LINES. 


Roustabouts include the following classes of semiskilled labor: 

Permanent pipe-line crews which are regularly employed in permanent pipe-line 
gangs; line walkers; tank-car loaders; boiler washers (where chipping is done occa- 
sionally); wharfmen (not including wharfingers). 

Common labor (unskilled labor): Common labor is defined to be that labor em- 
ployed in other lines of business and not peculiar to the oil business, and shall con- 
sist of the following classifications: 

Gardeners; janitors; watchmen engaged at the usual watchman’s duties, and not 
required to bleed or gauge tanks; gatekeepers; swampers; auto and truck washers; 
water carriers; weed cutters; ditch diggers; pick and shovel men; clean-up men; yard 
laborers; tank, tank-car, and pipe cleaners, scrapers, and painters; men loading and 
unloading cars, trucks, or other vehicles; men distributing material in warehouses, 
yards, storehouses, or about the fields or plants. 

Double-line station is defined as one which operates at least 50 per cent of the time 
of any pay-roll period on two or more outgoing main lines. - 

When the above conditions of operation are not met, the station will be deemed a 
single-line station. 

Single-line station is defined as one which operates as a main-line station on one 
only outgoing line of 6-inch diameter pipe or over. 

The designation ‘‘Combination engineer-fireman’’ applies to those employees 
working at small stations whose duties comprehend both pumping and firing. 

Working conditions.—Will follow the present practice with pipe-line operators with 
respect to shift work. 

All other conditions will follow those outlined for field employees, and as follows: 

(a) Daylight employees.—All daylight men to work a full day of eight hours. Where 

work is located at a considerable distance from the boarding house or other central 
station, daylight men will go to their work on company time and return on their own 
time, with the proviso that loss of time to workers is not to exceed 20 minutes per 
day. 
(b) Truck drivers and teamsters.—Owing to the exigencies of the service, truck 
drivers and teamsters may be required to work such additional time over eight hours 
as may be necessary, and shall be paid therefor on a pro rata hourly basis of the day’s 
wage. 

(c) Eight hours will constitute a day’s work for all workers, and longer hours of 
labor will not be permitted, even though the employer desires and the worker is 
willing to work additional time, except in cases of emergency, when life or property 
are in danger, or in the loading or discharge of vessels. 

In such cases overtime may be compensated for by the allowance of an equivalent 
amount of time at some subsequent date, unless otherwise mutually agreed upon. 

General conditions.—Employees covered by these classifications are expected to 
perform any duties to which they may be assigned. If work of a higher class is re- 
quired of an employee, he shall receive the wage of the position to which he has been 
assigned for as long a time as he occupies that position. If employees are temporarily 
shifted to any position paying a smaller wage, no reduction in wages will be made, but 
in case of any temporary shutting down of any particular unit instead of laying off 
the employees in that unit the management may transfer the men to any other posi- 
tion and rate the wage according to the position. 


SCHEDULE C—REFINERIES. 
SEMISKILLED LABOR. 


Effective wage. Classification, 
$5.75 plus 25 cents—Case, barrel, and drum fillers, weighers, painters, stencilers, and 

labelers. (All departments.) 

Drum and barrel washers, reamers, gluers, coaters, sprayers, and 
nailers. (All departments.) 

Drum-repairer helpers. 

Cooper helpers. 

Can-filling crews. 

Second-class box makers and nailers. 

Tank-car loaders. 

Compound house and grease makers’ helpers. 
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Effective wage. Classification. 
$5.75 plus 25 cents—Tail house men. 

Pumper’s helper and gauger and second-class pumper. 

Wharfmen. 

Sump or trap tenders. 

Boiler washers. (An increase of 50 cents over the base wave 
will be paid for the actual number of hours while engaged in 
chipping or working inside of the boiler.) 

Assistant gaugers and gaugers for run-down and receiving tanks. 

Stablemen. (Split time understood; 8 hours’ work within any 
104 consecutive hours.) 

Teamsters, 2-horse (where teamster does not hitch, unhiteh. 
harness, or unharness). 


SKILLED LABOR. 


$6.00.plus 25 oY eed Cua (Tank farms, small plants or assistant in larg 
ants. 

Still firemen (small plants). 

Solderers repairing drums and cans, and solderers soldering new 
lubricating oil cans. 

Box makers. 

Printing press men. 

Assistant filtermen. 

Assistant compounders. 

Earth burners. 

Mechanics’ Dp a 

- Assistant acid sludge treaters. 

Truck drivers (to and including 1-ton trucks). 

Teamsters, 2-horse (providing that teamsters clean, harness. 
hitch, unhitch, and unharness their own teams. An addi- 
tional 25 cents in lieu of overtime for stable work will be pai 
where the teamster also feeds and acts as stableman). 

$6.00 plus 25 cents—Loading pumpers. . 
$6.25 plus 25 cents—Industrial locomotive engineers. 

Solderer on filling machines (light refined oil). 

Pumpers (including pumper-gaugers, steam or motor driven 
pumps). 

Compressor-house men. 

Still firemen (large plants). 

Boiler firemen (large plants). 

- Assistant treaters. 

Gaugers. 

Truck drivers (to and including 2 tons). 

Tractor drivers (light). 

Dehydrator operators (also operating in plants in conjunction 
with other work). 

Power-driven, refined oil filling machine operator. 

Head stablemen. (Provided that this classification shall ouly 
apply where more than two stablemen are employed in the 
same barn.) 

Teamsters, 4-horse. (Providing that teamsters clean, harness 
and unharness, hitch and unhitch their own teams. An ai- 
ditional 25 cents in lieu of overtime for stable work will be 
paid where the teamster also feeds and acts as stableman. ) 

$6.50 plus 25 cents—Still men’s helpers (helpers to first-class still men). 

Compound and grease makers. 

Power plant engineers (second class). 

Pumpers (main pump house in large refineries). 

Filter men. 

Boiler water tender and fireman (when assistant is employed). 

Assistant chief gauger or oil dispatcher. 

Teamsters, 6-horse. (Providing that teamsters clean, harness 
and unharness, hitch and unhitch their own teams. An ad- 
ditional 25 cents in lieu of overtime for stable work will be 
paid where the teamster also feeds and acts as stableman. ) 
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Effective wage. Classification 
$6.75 plus 25 cents—Refined oil treaters. 
Acid sludge treaters. 
Second-class stilfmen (rerun, steam and small unit stills in large 
plants). 
First still men (in small refineries and topping plants). 
Power plant engineers (first class). 
Truck drivers (2-ton trucks, equipped with pneumatic tires all 
around, and all trucks over two tons). 
Tractor drivers (heavy). 
Tight barrel coopers (first class). 
$7.75 plus 25 cents—First-class still men. 
Lubricating oil treaters and treaters in charge of both light oil 
and lubricating oil agitators. 


MECHANICS. 


$7.75 plus 25 cents—First-class mechanics (boiler makers, blacksmiths, electricians, 
machinists, pipe fitters, riggers, tinsmiths, and welders). 

$6.50 plus 25 cents—Second-class mechanics (boiler makers, blacksmiths, electricians, 
machinists, pipe fitters, riggers, tinsmiths, and welders). 


The wage schedules fixing wages for craftsmen are not applicable to refineries, 
pipe line stations, or fields south of Tehachapi. 

The wage schedules in reference to refineries are not applicable to refineries in Los 
Angeles and the vicinity. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS SCHEDULE C REFINERIES 


Common labor (unskilled labor): Common labor is defined to be that labor employed 
in other lines of business, and not peculiar to the oil business: and shall consist of the 
following classifications: 

Gardeners; janitors; watchmen engaged at the usual watchman’s duties, and not 
required to bleed or gauge tanks; gatekeepers; swampers; auto and truck washers; 
water carriers; weed cutters; ditch diggers; pick-and-shovel men; clean-up men; 
yard laborers; tank, tank-car, and pipe cleaners, scrapers, and painters; men loading 
and unloading cars, trucks, or other vehicles; men distributing material in warehouses, 
yards, storehouses, or about the fields or plants. 


WORKING CONDITIONS. 


Hours of work.—Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all workers, except in 
cases of emergency or where the economical conduct of the business demands longer 
hours. All daylight men are to work a full day of eight hours on the job. Shift men 
are to remain on duty until relieved by a succeeding shift. In cases where daylight 
employees are required to work overtime, time and a half shall be paid for such over- 
time. In the exceptional cases where shift men may be required to work longer time, 
such overtime shall be compensated for on a pro rata hourly basis of the day’s wage. 

Truck drivers and teamsters, owing to the exigencies of the service, may also be 
required to work additional time over the customary eight hours, and they shall be 
paid therefor on a pro rata hourly basis of the day’s wage. 

General conditions..—_Employees covered by these classifications are expected to per- 
form any duties to which they may be assigned. If work of a higher class is required 
of an employee he shall receive the wage of the position to which he has been assigned 
for as long a time as he occupies that position. If employees are temporarily shifted 
to any position paying a smaller wage no reduction in wage will be made, but in case 
of any temporary shutting down of any particular unit, instead of laying off the 
mplayer in that unit the management may transfer the men to any other position 
and rate the wage according to the position. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 





Report of Federal Electric Railways Commission. 


RESIDENT Wilson appointed the Federal Electric Railways 

Commission on May 31, 1919, in response to a suggestion out- 

. e r . ° . » 

lining the need for such a commission in a joint letter from 
William C. Redfield, then Secretary of Commerce, and William B. 
Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 

The commission was instructed to make a careful study of the 
whole electric railway problem, involving an investigation of general 
franchise and operating conditions in their relation to rates, includ- 
ing the service-at-cost plan, State and municipal taxation, local 
paving rec uirements, and internal economics that might be effected. 
The t oug t was to give State and municipal authorities and others 
concerned the benefit of full information and of any conclusions or 
recommendations that might be formulated. The personnel of the 
commission was as follows: 

Charles E. Elmquist, president and general solicitor of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners. 

Edwin F. Sweet, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, representing the Department of 
Commerce. 

Philip H. Gadsden, representing the American Electric Railway Association. 
Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, represent- 
ing that department. 

Louis B. Wehle, general counsel of the War Finance Corporation, representing the 
Treasury Department. 

Charles W. Beall, of Harris, Forbes & Co., New York, bankers, representing the 
Investment Bankers Association of America. 

William D. Mahon, president of Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric 
Railway Employees of America, representing that association. 

George L. Baker, mayor of Portland, Oreg., representing the American Cities League 
of Mayors. 


The commission began its work early in June, 1919, the first public 
hearing being held in New York City on the 19th. Altogether 95 
witnesses testified in person and 21 others sent prepared statements. 
Data were gathered also by a series of questionnaires sent to each 
city in which there is a street or interurban railway, addressed to 
the electric railways, the mayors, chambers of commerce, and the 
central labor unions, and also to all State public utility commissions. 
The final meeting of the commission was held in Washington July 22 
to 27, 1920. 
‘The report of the commission, which was submitted to the Presi- 
dent on July 28 and made public on August 24, suggests sweeping 
reforms in the electric railway industry designed to restore public 
confidence and vitally needed credit. Outstanding among the rec- 
ommendations is that for the installation of the service-at-cost plan of 
operation. This plan, now operative in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
ontreal, and othe cities, will, it is believed, remove the industry 
from the field of speculative gain, furnish rides at the lowest possible 
cost and restore credit and public confidence. Primarily, the plan 
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provides for furnishing rides at actual cost, which shall govern the 
rate of fares, and for protecting the investor by guaranteeing a fixed 
return on an agreed valuation of his holdings. 

We strongly recommend the principles of the service-at-cost contract, not as the 
only solution, but as one means of solving a very difficult problem. 

The main features of the contract as given in the report are: (a) 
Fair valuation of the property; ()) capitalization to irhe a0 thereto; 
(c) agreed return upon capital; (d) public control of capital issues, 
and to a certain extent over expenditures; (¢) public supervision over 
management, operation and service; (f) automatic changes of rates 
to meet fluctuating economic conditions and to insure a proper return 
on the value; (g) private operation, subject to the right of the munici- 
pality to purchase the property at its value or upon an agreed price; 
(h) reduction of taxes and assessments. 

The controlling element in its favor is the restoration of public confidence in the 
corporation due to the removal of those elements of friction which have so frequently 
engaged the attention of the public. It might also be said that to a certain extent it 
removes the railways from the idea of speculative gain and places them on a common- 
sense business basis where the people pay for the service they get and where the oppor- 
tunity for large profits no longer exist, since economies and lower operating costs are 
reflected in reduced charges for service. When the contract once is established, the 
opportunity for municipal corruption is reduced to the minimum. 

The report insists that chaos faces the industry unless credit is 
restored and cooperation between public, managements and em- 
ployees established. 

Managements are advised that their primary duty is to serve the 
yublic with the highest efficiency at the lowest cost, with their cards 
ted upward on the table, and not to use the industry as a means of 
obtaining profits beyond what may be necessary for upkeep, to pay 
a fair return upon the agreed value of the property and to secure the 
investment of funds further required. The public duty is declared 
to be the supervision and control of railway properties with the 
view of safeguarding the public interest, and the allowance of such 
return upon the fair valuation of the property as may be agreed 
upon in the contract between the city and the company. By reason 
clined supervision the future attitude of the public should be one of 
friendliness and cooperation. Employees, it is said, should have a 
living wage and humane hours of labor and working conditions and 
aright to deal collectively with their employers, through committees 
or representatives of their own selection, but it is added that ‘‘all 
labor disputes should be settled voluntarily or by arbitration and the 
award of such board should be final and binding on both parties. 
It is intolerable that the transportation service of a city should be 
subject to occasional paralysis, whether by strikes or by lockouts.’’ 


Labor on Street Railways. 


‘THE section of the report dealing with labor on street railways 
is quoted in full: 


The laber policies of the electric street railways will in the future be of great impor- 
tance as an element in the restoration and the permanent mainienance of their 
credit. The full cooperation of labor is essentia] to the highest prosperity and useful- 
ness of the industry. This is particularly true because in the case of the street rail- 
ways the employees who immediately handle the service come into direct contact 
with the people who consume that service. 
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The evidence before this commission shows that in the t the suspensions oj 
service due either to strikes or lockouts have been costly to Poth the employees and 
to the operating company, but the loss occasioned to these two groups has been sec- 
ondary to the damage wrought to the public interest. The conditions which recur- 
rently bring about such interruptions of service should be treated at their roots. The 
employees engaged in this occupation should have a living wage and humane hours 
of labor and working conditions. They should have the right to deal collecti, ely 
with their employers through committees or representatives of their own selection. 
In all contracts and working agreements made between them and the employing com- 
panies, there should be arbitration provisions under which all labor disputes which 
ean not be voluntarily setiled shall be submitted to boards of arbitration composed of 
disinterested persons. The award of such a board of arbitration should be final and 
binding upon both parties to the controversy; for it is intolerable that the transporta- 
tion service of a city should be subject to occasional paralysis, whether by strikes cr 
by lockouts. It would seem that public authorities could well interest themselves in 
the formulation of such plans and rules for the arbitration of labor disputes under 
these contracts as will secure justice to both parties and as will assure continuity of 
service in so far as that may be pone of achievement. 

But the full cooperation of labor in the street railway industry will not have been 
brought about alone by the recognition of the right of collective bargaining which we 
have just been urging. Such recognition is but a foundation for full cooperation. 
The actual work of insuring it must come from the employees themselves to whom 
the right of collective bargaining is thus given. For that right carries with it a duty. 
It would seem to be the duty of the organization which bargains for the individual 
worker to interest itself actively and unremittingly in his delivering to the company 
his best strength and intelligence. 

This commission thinks that where the street railway worker has the right of col- 
lective bargaining, the public has a right to expect that the organization or association 
representing him will not only procure his wage but will also continuously stimulate 
his whole-hearted constructive cooperation with the company and his effective 
service to the public. ' 


Wages in the Electric Railway Industry. 


"THE commission states that a large number of factors have con- 

tributed to the present plight of the electric railway industry, 
one of which is the increasing demands of labor. Of this the com- 
mission says: 


The wages of street railway labor prior to the war were generaily insufficient from 
the viewpoint of the living wage, and the increases in wages that have taken place 
since the beginning of the war period have not on the average been as great as the 
increase in the cost of living. 

At the time ef our entry into the war the average wages of motormen and conduc- 
tors for companies of 100 miles and over were approximately 31.5 cents per hour. 
Since the war there has been a rapid increase in the wages of employees. The Na- 
tional War Labor Board by its awards in the year 1918 established the normal wages 
for this class of service in different cities varying from 38 cents to 48 cents per hour, 
increasing wages 234 per cent. The awards of the board mark the beginning of the 
rapidly increasing wages in this class of employment. An exhibit filed by the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric ilway Employees of America shows 
the wages for conductors in the principal cities of the United States and Canada as 
of January 1, 1920. Since that date new contracts have been agreed to which sul- 
stantially increase the wages in a number of cities. 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 


HE conclusions and recommendations of the commission are 
summed up in section 1 of the report, as follows: 


1. The electric railway furnishing transportation upon rails is an essential public 
utility, and should have the sympathetic understanding and cooperation of the 
public if it is to continue to orm a useful public service. 

2. The electric railway has , and will continue to be, a public utility, subject 
to public control as to the extent and character of the service it renders, and as (0 
the rates it charges for such service. 
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3. It is of the highest importance that both the total cost of the service and the 
cost to the individuals who use it shall be kept as low as possible without injustice 
to those who take part in producing it. 

4. The electric railway industry as it now exists is without financial credit, and 
is not properly performing its public function. 

5. This condition is the result of early financial mismanagement and economic 
causes, accentuated by existing high price levels of labor and materials, and of the 
failure of the uniform unit fare of 5 cents prescribed either by statute or by local 
franchise ordinances or contracts to provide the necessary revenues to pay operating 
costs and to maintain the property upon a reasonable basis. 

6.. The industry can be restored to a normal basis only by the introduction of econo- 
mies in operation, improving its tracks, equipment and service, and securing a rea- 
sonable return upon the fair value of its property used in the public service when 
honestly and efficiently managed. 

7. The electric railways must expand to meet the growing needs of their com- 
munities; therefore, the first essential is to restore credit in order to obtain necessary 
new capital for the extension and improvement of service. 

8. Restoration of credit involves a readjustment of relations which wil! remove 
public antagonism, provide public cooperation, and insure to the investor the integ- 
rity of his investment and a fair rate of return thereon. 

9. Effective public cooperation should be exercised by eliminating, in so far as it 
is practicable, special assessments for sprinkling, paving, and for the construction 
and maintenance of bridges which are used by the public for highway purposes. 

10. Extensions into new territory resulting in special benefits to the property in 
that vicinity should be paid for by assessments on such property in proportion to the 
benefits received, and that the amount of such assessments should not be added to 
the physical value of the corporate property. 

11. The great increase in the use of private automobiles, the jitney and motor buses, 
has introduced a serious, although not a fatal, competition to the electric railway. 
These forms of public motor conveyance when operated as public carriers should 
properly be subject to equivalent regulatory provisions. 

12. The full cooperation of labor is essential to the highest prosperity and the use- 
fulness of the industry. The employees engaged in this occupation should have a 
living wage and humane hours of labor and working conditions. They should have 
the right to deal collectively with their employers, through committees or represen- 
tatives of their own selection. All labor disputes should be settled voluntarily or 
by arbitration, and the award of such a board should be final and binding upon both 
parties. It is intolerable that the transportation service of a city should be subject 
to occasional paralysis, whether by strikes or by lockouts. 

13. A private industry should not be subsidized by public funds, unless it is im- 
peratively necessary for the preservation of an essential service, and then only as an 
emergency measure. 

14. Unless the usefulness of the electric railways is to be sacrificed, public control! 
must be flexible enough to enable them to secure sufficient revenues to pay the entire 
cost of the service rendered, including the necessary cost of both capital and labor. 

15. There can be no satisfactory solution of the electric railway problem which 
does not include the fair valuation of the property employed in the public service, 
and where that is done, the companies should voluntarily reduce any excessive 
capitalization to the basis of such values. 

16. There is no insuperable objection to a large, wide-awake city having exclusive 
jurisdiction over the rates and services of public utilities. 

17. The necessity for scientific and successful regulation of systems, whether 
large or small, and especially those which operate through several cities and villages 
and in rural territory, leads to the conclusion that local regulation should generally 
be subject to the superior authority of the State, whether as a matter of original 
jurisdiction or through the medium of appeal. 

18. Cost-of-service contracts are in the experimental stage, but where tried, they 
seem to have secured a fair return upon capital, established credit, and effected rea- 
sonably satisfactory public service. Such contracts may safely be entered into where 
the public right eventually to acquire the property is safeguarded. 

19. The right of the public to own and operate public utilities should be recognized, 
and legal obstacles in the way of its exercise should be removed. 

20. While eventually it might become expedient for the public to own and operate 
electric railways, there is nothing in the experience thus far obtained in this country 
which will justify the assertion that it will result in better or cheaper service than 
privately operated utilities could afford if properly regulated. 
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21. Public ownership and operation of local transportation systems, whether or not 
it be considered wer pre § desirable, is now, because of constitutional and statutory 
rohibitions, financial and legal obstacles, the present degree of responsibility of our 


al governments, and the state of public opinion, practicable in so few instances 
that private ownership and operation must as a general rule be continued for an 
extended period. 

22. If the reforms incident to public regulation which we suggest in this report 
should not result in making private ownership satisfactory to the public, such reforms 
should at least enable publi 
basis. 


ic ownership to be established upon a just and equitable 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
T by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.' 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on July 15 
and August 15, 1920, and on August 15, 1919, as well as the percentage 
changes in the month and in the year. For example, the price of 
fresh milk in August, 1919, was 15.5 cents; in July, 1920, 16.7 cents; 
and in August, 1920, 17 cents. These figures show an increase of 10 
per cent in the year and an increase of 2 per cent in the month. 
Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, AUG. 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH AUG. 15, 1919, AND JULY 
15, 1920. 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.} 
— eat ————— - = ——————— es 


Per cent of increase (+) 
Average retail price on— or decrease (— ) Aug. 15, 
1920, compared with— , 
































Article. | ss Unit. ie teri, woe 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug.15,| Aug. 15, July 15, 
1919, 1920. 1920. | 1919. 1920. 
| Cents. Cents. Cents. 
SS oc cic ctomacnsctacsee Pound....- 12.1] 48.7 47.3 + 12 — 3 
Rots Wie cc. sc ccccses sgh es 6 ane _ 39. 5 | 45.0 43.7 | + il - 3 
Ris sp dpa nedissnshe> asin anes 32.4 35.9 | 34.9 | + § 3 
CRS on cicncncecs RE ROE nove A ae } 26. 6 28. 6 | 27.5 + 3 1 
PRs 6.5 as aecce oceunacleawes on ke 19.3 19.1 | 18.6 | — 4 3 
Pee Bho co eainases 6a sue ie ee 46.9 43.7 45.9 — 2 5 
8 Al SS Se ale gl a 57.7 54.7 | 54,8 = § 0.2 
ee ee pcan eccseentts Se ee. 56.9 59. 7 | 60.2 + 6 l 
ttn clummeeedp eens oe -| 36. 4 41.1}; * 39.7 + 9 3 
Pe Rn deca sstscces a See 11.8 45.0 45.1 + 8} - 6.2 
Salmon (camned)......-.. spine ae eae! | a, 32.3 38. 7 38.8 + 20 0.3 
“= jes tO 15.5 16.7 | 17.0 + 10 | 2 
Milk, evaporated .............--- 15-16 072. can | 16.3 15. 4 | 15.6 — 4] 1 
ie nt cctdaovccseseaa Pound.....! 64.1 67.9 | 67.0 + 5 | = } 
Son's paidescc geet ete cha de cea 42.5 42.7 42.2 — li] | 
i .tt”t”«é‘(‘t‘(‘“«éR Re Se a 38. 5 36. 1 | 36. 0 | — 7] 0.3 
4° 0 re ies a din 43.5 41.2 40.5 | — 7] 2 
FSS A ae N gedapep + gel 42.0 29.0 | 27.8 | — 34 - § 
eS Ge Ta SP a re ae eee a 40.5 36.5 | 34.5 | — 15 5 
Eggs, strictly fresh..............- Dozen.....- 60. 2 57.3 | 63.6 | - 2 +11 
ee i See ies hee 10.1 11.9 | 11.9 | + 18 0) 
, ~?)°os ee Pi coi ck 7.4 8.7 | 8.4 | + 14 3 
So ee eee | aS 6.6 7.0 6.9 | + 5] - 1 
pO EES RS pees: See: ae &.9 11.0 11.1 | + 25 | 1 
OGTR Ss <veneseseccccscesce 8-oz. pkg... 14.0 14.8 14.6 | + 4 - 1 
a ee 28-0Z pke 25.1 30.3 30. 4 | + 21 + 0.3 
ES SE ee pee | Pound....-. 19.3 21.4 21.7 | + 12 +1 
Ne cc ucn Sule Deen ° eee 15.5 18.6 18.3 + 18 2 
0 ae ae ape RE 12.3 11.9 11.7 — 5] -2 
Pe ee tae 5 Ss. gale wal sews ' 2S 5.0 8.9 5.0 0} ee 
i Te iss * GRR 7.8 6.7 5.6 — 2 = 
ina heabhdbenccpasesslesccd i sxe 5.3 7.5 4.4 — 17] —4} 
Beans, baked................-..- No. 2 can 17.1 16. 8 16.8 - 9) 0 
/ ES ae _ ST 19. 1 18.8 18.7 — 2] - 1 
. a SSP Mapas “See 19.1 19.3 19. 4 | + 2 + 1 
aaa a Sa 15.9 15. 2 15, 2 | — 4] 0 
Sugar, granulated.............-.- Pound..... 11.1 | 26. 5 22.9 | + 106 14 
po SEE SSeS See ee S, * 70.7 | 74.5 74.3 | + 5 - 0.3 
EE eae Ane iiccked 47.8 49.3 48. 4 + 1 2 
0 er See Bivcs=- 27.4 28. 4 28. 3 | + 3 0.4 
gio acne cb oss cece Ee 18.0 28. 2 28.9 | + 61 + 2 
i RR \Dozen...... 39. 1 46.5 44.3 + 13 as 
GE ilipbembdebcescccetccess Rela “SSeS 3.7 66. 8 65.8 + 23 - 3 
| 
EEE ee Ree pe oececeeeee ere - 8 =§ 











@ See note 2, p. 30. 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal,the Bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
from each of 51 cities and publishes these prices as follows: Gas in the June issue and dry goods in the 
April, July, October,and December issues. 
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Average retail prices Aug. 15— 


REVIEW, 





The cost of 22 food articles? combined showed an increase of § 
er cent in August, 1920, as compared with August, 1919, but a 
ecrease of 6 per cent in August, 1920, as compared with July, 1920. 
This decrease of 6 per cent in August, 1920, was the largest decrease 
in any one month since 1913, with the exception of a decrease of 
7 per cent in February, 1919. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCEN| 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, AUG. 15 OF EACH YEAR 1914 TO 1920, COMPARED WIT!! 
TG. 15, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. } 


Per cent ofincrease (+) or decrea 
(—) Aug. 15 of each specified yea: 
compared with Aug. 15, 1913. 
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’ 2 The following are the 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family: Sirloin 
round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
butter milk, bread, pota 


have been 
consumption figures. 


coffee, tea. 
the exception of lamb, for which the Bureau has no 














Article. Unit. | 

j | | | | 
j1913) 1914 1915 sk Exe 1918 | 1919 190 048 | 3015 1016107 | 118 1919 }192 

Cus.| Ces. Cts. } Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | | 
Sirloin steak...| Pound.) 26.4) 27.9) 26.5) 28.4) 32.9) 41.5) 42.1) 47.3.4 640.4;+ 8+ 25)4+ 57+ 59 79 
Round steak... ... do...} 23. 2) 25.1) 23.8) 25.7/ 30.8) 39.6) 39.5) 43.7\+ 8+ 3)+ 11/+ 33+ 71+ 70\+ ® 
Rib roast...... |..-Go...| 20.2) 21. 4) 20.5] 21.9} 25.6) 32.6) 32.4) 34:9'+ 6+ 1/+ 8/+ 27|+ 61 + 60+ 73 
Chuek roast...|...do...} 16.5) 17.5} 16.4] 17.6] 21. 7| 28.3) 26.6] 27.54 6\— 1/+ 7+ 32)}+ 72+ 61)+ 67 
Plate beef... .. |. .do...| 12.2) 13.0 aa 12.9} 16.2) 21.7] 19.3) 18.64 7] O04 6+ 33+ 78+ 58/4 52 
Pork chops....|...do...} 21.9) 25. 1) 21.6} 24.4) 34.5) 42.2] 46.9) 45.9\+ 15— 1/4 11+ 58/+ 934114 +11 
, OS eee ae do...| 28. 3) 28.8) 27.1) 29.2) 43.1) 54. 0+ 57.7) 54.8)+ 2\— 4+ 3)+ 52)+ 914104 + 94 
Se .--0...} 28.4) 29.1) 26.3) 30.0) 89.4) 48.5) 56.9) 60.2+ 2— 74+ 6+ 39) + 71, +100)+112 
oo See ---d0...| 18.9] 20.6) 20.5) 23.1) 29.7) 86.9) 36.4) 39.7\4- 9+ 8/+ 22\+ 57\+ 95+ 93)+110 
a icasindien .--d0...| 21.5] 22.1] 20.6) 23.8] 27.9) 38.6) 41.8) 45.1+ 3— 4/4 11+ 30/+ 80+ 94)+110 
Salmon¢...... <del s-4toaend 19. 8} 20.2} 27.1] 30.2} 32.3] 38.8)..... Cs Wee: aid rent RTE ra. 
Milk, fresh....| Quart.j 8.8; 8.9} 8.8) 9.0) 11.4] 13.6) 15.5) 17.0\+ 1 Ol+ 2+ 30/+ 55,4 76'+ 93 
Milk, evapo- }15-160Z.).....]..22./..-cfeceee|---2e[eeeee ee ee ee ae ae are mes 

rated. can. art 
~ Butter.........} Pound.| 35.4] 36.1] 31.4) 36.5) 47.6) 53.9) 64.1] 67.0\+ 2— 11/4 3/+ 34/+ 52+ 81+ 89 
Oleomargarine|...do...|..... AUK BRT TR Wa 42.5) 42.2)..... Re US SE SE oat gl 
Nut margarine} ...do...|..... ja RE BO ES Aue 35. 8} 36.0)..... RS BR. ES SS Soot 
Cheese.........|. .-do...| 22.0} 22.8) 22.8) 24.4 a9 34.6) 43.5} 40.5)+ 4\+ 4\+ 11\+ 49)+ 57 + 98'+ 8&4 
Lard...... ooe-|---0...] 16.1] 15.6) 14.1} 17.6) 27.7] 33.1) 42.0) 27.9,— 3\— 12\4+ 9\+ 72/+106+161 + 73 
ESF pnd enaivenints BER Wa FER all 40. 5} 34. 5)..... i iediningubadadeuaea leet Oe AD 
Eggs, strictly 133.0 sm hes 36. 3| 46.1, 53.6, 60.2| 63.6)+ - 8i+ 10\+ ae 62\+ 82 + 93 

esh. | 
| ee Pound.) 5.6) 6.3) 7.1) 7.1 ad 9.9) 10.1) 11.9|+ 13+ 27/+ 27+ 82'4+- 77 + 804113 
| TSE ...d0...| 3.3} 3.5, 4.1) 4.4) 7.6) 6.8) 7.4) 8.4/4 6+ 24)4+ 33'+130)+106 +124 +155 
Corn meal..... ---do...; 3.0] 3.1) 3.2) 3.3) 6.6 6.8) 6.6) 6.94 3+ 7+ 1041204127 +120 +130 
i i. De. ieasmaneniasingieieedt el Miakinnnsdsccédicecceles nadiacand nein ela 
Corn flakes. ..-| 8-02. |.....[.--2-|--.2-feoe-e]e-eoleeeee ik. 5 Se Rae ER. Sank Wels wi lll 

i ) | 
Cream of Wheat. _ oe? ae eee th ee. ae y So & § Se eee intdihanicbeddibieedences 
Maearoni...... Pound. S28 # a Ree Ae TE sae oe tts dascseenasiooant oe 
| AS .--do...| 8.7) 88 9.1) 9.1] 10.6) 13.4) 15.5) 18.3'+ 1+ 5+ 5+ 22\4+ 544+ 78/+110 
Beans, navy...|...do...|.....|....- 7.@ 2.1) 10.23 37.0) 19. FB 11. Fj... fc ccc fecccclecce neynted id, ai 
Potatoes..... oe “se 1.9 1.9 1.4 2.44 3.5) 3.9 >a 5. 0 O\— 26\+ 26+ 84)/+105, +163) + 165 
Onions. ....... ter Sale Wes 4s 3.1) 5.0) 4.6) 5.5) 7.8) 5.6).....|.....]..... ee ee a, 

Cabbage......- a Som Beet bik ae Ea Se aK ae ites J. 
, baked..| No. 2|..... Mee BOS See Be Mae S| ae OCR SES WEE ae ll 

can. | 

Corn, canned..}...do...}.....]..... séopepeedive dan eodh MME Sib iles o«dvcscdias sce Dc eitaacdin dt: dle a. 
Peas, canned. .|...do...}.....J--.- eS OO He woo--} 19.1) 19. 4)..... PRE EES Tegal RT. WANS, —_ 
PR ODO Gig Be 0 Bic lec cdshpewesfoocedopesehaccagienccel SE TAR..... Ce ag ABE See RR wheal ll 

canned. | 
oe, oa Pound.! 5.6, 7.9) 6.7) 8.5) 10.0) 9.3) 11.1 my id 41+ a 52,+ ai 66 + 98)/+309 

ated. | 
,. ees ---d0...| 54.4) 54.7) 54,6) 54.6) 60.2) 65.8 70.7 74.34 1140.4 sa.ds 11'+ 21+ 30)+ 37 
Coffee. ...... -|-..d0...| 29.8} 29. 7| 30.0] 29. 9}. 30. 5] 30. 1] 47.8) 48. 4) —0.3)+ i +0.3)+ 2+ 1+ 60|+ 62 
Prumes........-|...00...].....]..... Ree ae Be es EE. 3 os lo col oe oc clos ccdblencmels cece — 
Raisins. ..... pdiindiglinsla<.ccidpagues 12. 53 12. 8| 14. 8} 15. 3} 18.0) 28.9)....- Ae ag PLS ae bMilalat ae. 
Bananas..... --| Dozen.|..... PoE Be kw ORS “lS Se indie RGR eros AES lege e raged a. 
Oranges. ......4..#d0...|..... ee aistialiededinndedldanes 53. 7] 65.8).....|..... ee | Saad | take Lphh | lil 
| 

22 weighted |........].....]..... Lapham dies dédlihmencehadics anh + 6— 1/+-11+ 484+ 70+ 91/+106 

artieles.2 | | | 





These include all articles for which 
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Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on August 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, together with 
the percentage change in August of each year compared with August, 
1913. For example, the price of bread, as compared with the price 
in August, 1913, showed an increase of 13 per cent in August, 1914; 
27 per cent in Auyvust, 1915, and August, 1916; 82 per cent in August, 
1917; 77 per cent in August, 1918; 80 per cent in August, 1919; and 
113 per cent in August, 1920. 

The cost of 22 food articles, combined, showed an increase of 106 
per cent in August, 1920, as compared with August, 1913. 

Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each vear, 1913 to 1919, and in August, 1920. 
TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 

AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, 1913 TO AUGUST, 1920. 
































































































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Rib roast. | Chuck roast. Plate beef. Pork chops. 
Year , Aver- | Aver- | | A ver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
? age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt./ age | Amt.| age | Amt./ age | Amt. 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. retail | for $1. 
| price. | price. | price. price. | price. | price. 
| | | i | j 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per ib Lbs. | Per ib. | Lbs. Perib.| Lbs. 
| $0.254| 3.9 |$0.223] 4.5 90.198} 5.1 $0.160] 6.3| $0.121| 83 $0.210 1.8 
ee cee «259 | 3.9 | 236) 4.2) .204] 4.9] .167] 6.0! .126| 7.9! .220 1.5 
a .257 | 3.9) .230 4.3) .201 5.0, .161 6.2; .121| 8&3) .208 1.9 
1916..... ines 273) 3.7) .245] 4.1) .212] 4.7] .171| 58] .128] 7.8] .227 4.4 
See -315| 3.2] .290) 34) .249/ 40) .209/ 48) 157] 64) .319) 3.1 
as ns .389 | 2.61 .369 2.7 | .307 3.3 .266 3.8 | .206| 4.9] .390 2.6 
Re -417| 2.4 . 389 2. 6 . 325 3.1 - 27 3.7 202] 5.0 . 423 | 2.4 
1920: August... .473, 2.1] .437 2.3 | :349 2.9 | .275 3. 6 . 186 5.4 | .459 | 2.2 
| j { 
} Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. Butter. 
| | | 
. | Perlb| Lbs. |\Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. Per ib.| Lbs. Per doz.| Doz. Per Ib.| Lhe. 
Saas + 3.7 |$0.269 | 3.7 |$0.158 6.3 |$0.213 | 4.7 | $0.345 2.9 ($0. 383 2.6 
Os oes ool 275) 3.6| .273! 3.7] .156| 64] .218| 4.6] .3533]- 28] .3682 2.8 
RE . 269 3.7 . 261 | 3.8 .- 148 6.8 | .208 | 4.8 31 2.9 - 308 2.8 
tS Sere . 287 3. § . 294 3.4 -175 5.7 | .236 4.2 .375 ¥X, 394 2.5 
rT - 410 2.4 - 382 2.6 | .276 3.6 | .286 3.5 . 481 2.1 487 2.1 
ae . 529 1.9 et 6c 3.0}; .377| 2.7 . 569 1.8 57 1.7 
Sih adndaoen . 554 1.8 . 534 1.9 . 369 2.7 , 411 | 2.4 - 628 1.6 .- 678 1.5 
1920: August...) .548 1.8 - 602 1.7 314 3.2 -451 | 2.2 -636 |; 1.6 . 670 1.5 
7 7 ——— WS gg a 7 —_— oo. ee gf ea ye 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Fiour. | Corn meal. Rice. 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Perqt.| Qts. | Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
eee $0. 221 4.5 '$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 | $0.030 | 33.3 $0. 087 11.5 
_, Sa | 229 4.4 - 089 11.2 - 063 15.9 | .034 29.4 -032 |} 31.3 . O88 11.4 
PE Gitiedccccs - 232 4.3; .088} 11.4] .070| 14.3] .042/ 23.8 033 | 30.3) .091 11.0 
DUE US cot cae . 258 3.9 O91 11.0 - 073 13.7 - 044 22.7; .034/] 29.4 - 091 11.0 
Mee -3a2 3.0] .112 9.0 092 10.9 - 070 4.3; .068)} 17.2 . 104 9.6 
eS ae . 359 2.8 - 139 7.23 - 098 10.2 - 067 14.9} .068] 14.7 - 129 75 
Sa | -426) 2.3 - 155 6.5 100 10.0 072 13.9 | .064/ 15.6 - 151 6.6 
1920: August..| .405 2.5 170 5.9 119 8.4 084 11.9 . 069 14.5 . 183 5 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
z —T ba 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Perilb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | 
So $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0.298 3.4 |$0. 544 1.8 
Ee -018 | 55.6] .059 16.9 . 297 3.4 - 546 1.8 
eae 015| 66.7} .066} 15.2 . 300 3.3 545 1.8 
027 | 37.0] .080/ 12.5; .299 3.3 | .546 1.8 
_ =e 043 | 23.3} .093| 10.8) .302 3.3 | .582 > 
ES a 032 | 31.3 .097} 10.3) .305 3.3 | .648 1.5 
oe -0388 | 26.3) .113 8.8 433 | 2.3] .701 1.4 
1920: August 050' 20.0! .229| 4.4) .484 21] .743|) 1.3 
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Relative Retail Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 


JN TABLE 4 the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food 

articles? are shown as relative prices or percentages of the 
average prices for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by 
dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Relative 
prices must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of 
pork chops in November, 1919, was 200, side means that the money 
price was 200 per cent of the money price in 1913, or, in other words, 
the price doubled. The relative price of pork chops in December 
was 181, showing a drop of 19 points from 200, which is a decrease 
of only 9.5 per cent. 

In the last column of this table are given index numbers ‘ showing 
the changes by months and years in the retail cost of the 22 food 
articles weighted according to the importance of each article in the 
aes of the average family. Prices are obtained each month 
for 43 food articles, but only 22 of these are included in the retail 
food price index, because the amounts consumed by the average 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 food articles. 
These articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budget 
of the average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in the 
cost of the food budget. The figure representing the cost of these 
22 food articles was 219 in July and 207 in August. This shows that, 
as compared with 1913, the cost of these food articles in August, 
1920, was more than double what it was in 1913, and that during 
the month from July to August there was a decrease of approximately 
6 4 cent. 

-The curve shown in the chart on page 36 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,‘ 
because the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately 
shown than on the arithmetic scale. 








3 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 30. 

4 For a discussion of the method used in the computation of these index figures, see MONTHLY LABoR 
ReEviEw for March, 1920, p. 34. 

» For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘“‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,’ 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘The ‘ratio’ chart,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications: of the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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LIVING. 37 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


VERAGE retail food 
for August 15 of eac 
These cities are as follows: 


15, 1920. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Onleans, La. 


rices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities, 
year, 1913, 1919, and 1920, and for July 


New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, D. C. 


Average prices are shown for August 15, 1919, and for July 15 and 
August 15, 1920, for 11 other cities from which prices were not secured 


in 1913, as follows: 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Butte, Mont. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Houston, Tex. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Peoria, Il. 
Portland, Me. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Springfield, Il. 


Average prices are shown for Savannah, Ga., for July 15 and August 
15, 1920, only, as prices were not secured from this city until January, 


1920. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART! 


[The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by retail 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included 
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CLES OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


dealers. Assome dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.]} 
















































































Boston, Mass. , Bridgeport, Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. | Butte, Mont. | Charleston, 8, C, 
ae - : ies A 1G = Do TN Sh ta eas 
Aug. 15 Aug. 15— | Aug. 15— 
-_s July | Aug. |Aug. | July | Aug. ‘aes July | Aug. it Aug. Jay} Aug. S July Aug. 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, —| 15, | 15, | 15, , 15, |- ——~————| Th | 16, 
| 1913 | 1919 | 2920-| 1920.] 1919.) 1920.) 1920.1 1913! 1919 1920. — 2b | P 920.! 1913 |1919 1920. 1920. 
| | | 
eA PANS USE Sac a! eS —— | Sa — 
| Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cis. | Cts, Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cis., Cts. 
135. 8) 162.0) 171.5) 170.3) 51.6) 58.2) 56.8) 23.8, 40.8) 46. 4) 45.1) 34.2) 39. 8) 39. 2) 21.8) 38.8 42.5, 41.3 
| 36.2} 58.4) 67.0) 68.8) 49.1) 54.8] 54.2) 20.5) 38.0) 42. 9 41.1) 30.3 5 6 35.3} 20.0} 37.9) 42.3) 41.2 
| 25.6) 41.1) 45.6) 44.7] 37.5) 42.1) 41.2) 17.0) 31.8) 35. 5) 34.1) 26.2) 31.4 30. 6 20. 0] 32. 5| 33.7) 33.0 
| 18.0} 31.9] 36.6, 36.8) 31.5) 33.3] 32.1] 15.5) 27.0) 29.0) 27.3 19.9 25.1) 23.4) 15.8] 206.4) 27.8 28.2 
Jeanieeneeinle leeeeeeleeeee-) 19.3) 15.6) 15.5] 11.5) 19.6, 19.3] 18.5) 12.4] 17.7] 16.6) 11.9) 20.2) 22.7 21.0 
24.2) 49.1) 48.1) 50.6 45.4) 42.9} 45.7] 22.0) 49.8) 46.5) 48.6] 48.0] 42.4) 46.0) 22.5] 45.6 44.2 46.2 
25.8] 53.4) 50.4) 49.8) 59.9) 60.0 a5 24. 5) 50. 4| 48. 9) 49. 4) 64. 7] 64.0) 64.9) 27. 5) 62.2) 53.5) 54.5 
| 33.8} 60.6 69.0) 70.4 64.6) 69.5) 71.3) 28.0) 57.1) 58.3) 58. 5) 61. 9} 64.0) 65. 1) 28.3) 56.8) 57.3 57.1 
| 23.01 40.6] 46.5) 43.7] 38.7] 44.6) 42. 6 15.5 32.0} 35. 6| 33. 2) 29.0} 36. 5] 35. 2] 21.3) 40.0) 45.5, 45.0 
| 25.6, 46.2) 52.2) 51.4) 44.5) 48.4] 48.1] 21.8) 43.3) 44.1] 45. i] 36.7] 42.8) 42.5) 22.2) 48.3 50.7 49.9 
oeenat 30.9, 37.2) 37.6) 34.3) 38.8) 38.6 ae 29. 2) 35. 6 35. 9 42.5] 44.21 44.4!.....1 30.2] 36.8 36.5 
| 89 15.4) 17.0, 17.5; 16.0] 16.0) 17.0} 8.0) 16.0) 15.0) 16.0) 15.5) 15.6) 15.6) 11.7] 20.7) 23.8 23.7 
j ' | 
a 16.5; 15.8) 15.9} 16.2) 15.4) 15.4/.....] 15.6) 14.7] 14.5] 17.4} 16.0 16.6).....] 16.3] 15.4 15.5 
35.9) 64.4) 68.8) 68.0] 62.4) 67.2) 66.2) 32.9] 61.4) 66. 2] 64.9) 66.7] 64.8) 64.9) 34.2] 63.8) 68.1) 68.3 
cea 42.5} 45.1) 44.5) 41.1] 40.6 40.1/.....] 41.6) 41.8) 41.8).....] 40.0) 40.0).....] 44.8) 43.9) 44.2 
oak 35.5) 36.2) 36.3) 35.0) 35.9) 35.1/.....] 34.1) 34.5 "er 39. 6| 39.0.....| 45.7] 39.3) 41.0 
22.4; 42.7; 41.0) 40.7) 42.7] 42.3] 41.4) 20.0) 41.3) 38.8) 38.6) 44.8) 43.0) 43.0) 20.5) 42.8) 38.9) 37.2 
15.7) 42.4; 28.8) 28.0) 41.4] 27.2] 26.0) 14. 5| 40. 6] 26.9) 25. 6) 43.9) 34.7) 33.5) 15.3) 42.9) 29.2) 27.6 
-.--| 41.2) 35.4) 34.0) 40.7] 34.2} 32.3/..... 38. 8| 34. 2] 32. 2) 44.9] 43.1] 43. 2).....] 39.7] 35.5) 33.8 
| 42.4] 78.2} 80.1) 87.4) 76.3) 72.4) 80.5) 29.8) 62.1) 58. 9 64. 5) 67.9) 65.0) 72.0) 30.0) 55.4) 53.6) 59.0 
5.9 9.6 11.3] 11.3] 10.7] 32.5) 12.7) 5.6 10.0) 11.3} 11.4) 12.2) 14.4) 14.3) 6.0] 10.0) 13.6) 13.6 
3.8 7.9 9.5 O8<£N 7.5 8.9 8.5 3.0 6.9) 8.5) 7.9) 7.9) 9.3] 9.2) 3.7] 7.7] 8.9 9.0 
3.5, 7.4] 7.7] 7.6 8.01 9.0) 9.0) 2.6 6.3] 6.6] 6.7] 7.6] 7.6 7.8) 2.4) 6.2) 5.8 5.8 
-ocsel 7.8 9.8! 10.0) 9.3} 10.6] 10.7).....) 7.5] 9.0] 9.5] 9.1] 10.0] 10.0/.....] 9.7) 11.3] 11.3 
_* 15.5, 14.9) 14.6) 13.7] 14.0] 14.1)..... 12.8, 13. 2} 13.0} 14.6] 15.8} 15.5 .....] 14.9) 14.8) 15.0 
nde 4.8| 30.4! 30.1) 24.1] 28.1! 29.1/.....] 24.2! 28.3! 27.9] 30.01 33.21 33.5 25.0) 30.3! 30.3 
veinhay 21.6) 26.0) 25.9 22.4] 24.9) 25.0/.....] 19.9) 23.1] 23.0) 19. 2] 22.5) 22.5).....| 20.9 22.3] 22.3 
9.2} 25.0) 19.4] 19.3] 16.1] 18.4] 18.3] 9.3] 15.0] 18.3) 18.1] 14.6] 18.9] 19.3) 5.5] 14.4) 15.5) 14.9 
jochan 11.6; 11.0} 10.8 11.9 11.8) 11.8).....] 11.6] 11.5) 11.2) 12.1) 12.6) 12.2'.....] 13.6 14.3) 14.4 
1.9 15.3) 87) 4.2) 4.6 8.7] 4.1) 2.0) 5.0) 8.0) 4.0) 4.6) 9.7) 4.9) 2 3 5.7 6.9 6.0 
| | 
tibetan 7.4 5.9) 5.5, 9.0) 5.6, 4.9.....) 84) 6.4 5.1) 7.0) 6.9 5.8).....] 9.4) 7.7] 5.6 
onsbhia 5.2) 8.8 4.7 4.0 8.4) 3.5).....) 5.3) 6.8 27 6.6) 7.4) 6.3 7.4) 6.0) 5.5 
die 18.0} 18.3] 17.6 16.4) 15.6 15.3)--...) 13.9) 14.1) 13.9 22.4) 22.2) 22.3....] 15.3, 14.8] 14.8 
loasatal 21.7} 21.2; 21.6 22.1 21-9 i ae 18. 2} 18.4) 18.2 18.7] 18.8) 18.6 21.6, 19.5) 19.2 
we 21.2) 22.3) 22.3! 20.6) 22.2) 92.4)..... 17.6 17.9} 17.6 18.6) 18.2] 18.5. 22.3) 22.2/ 21.8 
| | | a | 16.9 | 15.0 
lonsate 16.8 15.7) 15.5} 16.1) 15.8) . 15.5)..... 16. 2| 15.6] 15.9) 17.6] 17.0} 16.9)..... 15.7) 15.0) 14.7 
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in this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
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2 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included in 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 


























































































































—e : 3 —— = 
a.” Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
| a 6 i] Aug. 15 A at | ies 15 : 
} Aug. 1 Aug. 1o— Aug. lo— | Aug. 1o- | 
| Aug. lJuly Aug. sii July | Aug. —— July| Aug. | July | Aug. . July | Aug. 
15, | 15, | 15, ——} 15, | 15, |}—7——| 15, | 15, | 7 15, | 15, |}; | 15, | 15, 
}1919. | 1920., 1920. 1913 | 1919] #920.) 1920] 1913 | 191g} 1920.) 1920] 1913 | p99 | 1920.) 1920 1913 | pqqg | 1920. | 1920. 
a SS eS oe —_s ; Se —— a — — 7 
| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
| 39. 3) 42.9) 43.3} 22. 8] 38.1) 40. 0} 40. 0} 24. 3] 38.0) 45. 2) 42. 1] 26.3) 42. 0} 47. 9] 46. 3/236. 0/260. 2) 274. 6273.8 
| 37. 9} 40. 1) 40. 1] 20. 8] 37:3) 38. 4) 37.3] 22. 2) 35. 1) 43. 5] 38. 1) 21. O| 37. 5) 42. 2) 40. 4) 28. 4) 50.4) 59. sl 58.1 
| 32. 2} 33. 0} 32. 5} 20. 1) 33.3} 33. 4) 33. 5} 17. 8] 29. 8) 32. 6] 31. 2) 20. 5) 32. 1) 35. 8} 34. 5) 23. 2) 36.1) 40. 4/ 38.8 
27. 6| 28. 6] 28. 3] 16. 7} 28. 5) 29.3] 28. 4] 15. 8] 23. 5] 27. 1] 25. 1] 15. O| 25. 5) 28. O} 26.5] 18. 4) 29.9) 32.6) 30. 6 
20. 8} 20. 6} 20. O} 12. 9} 23.3] 23. 2) 23.3} 9.6] 16.0) 15.9] 15.4] 11.3] 18.4] 19.5] 18.6).....)...22)......)2--2. 
| 43. 7) 39.6) 40. 9 22. 0} 43.8) 41.6) 44.2) 20.0) 44.9) 41.7) 45.9) 21.5) 48. 4] 45.6) 47.3) 22.0 47.2 43.3) 46.1 
56. 1] 52. 9} 52. 9} 38. O} 62. 1) 57. Of 57. 0} 30. 5] 60. Ol 58. 9} 58. 9] 25. O} 57.7] 55.5) 54.5) 25.7) 54.1) 51.6) 51.9 
| 58. 8} 60. 0} 61. 7) 31. 3) 58. 8] 61. 7) 62. 3) 33. 8} 62. 1] 63. 0} 64. 6] 28. 0) 61. 9 65. 3) 63. 1] 32. 5) 58.1) 61 / 62. 0 
| 30. O} 30. 0 31. 7] 22. Of 38. 8) 45. 0} 45. 0} 16. 1) 33. 9 37. 7] 36.3) 17. 3) 37.9) 42.3) 39.1) 21.0) 37.5) 40.7) 42. 4 
37. 5| 38. 0) 38.8) 17. 7] 38.3) 38.6] 37.8) 19. 4) 38.7) 40.6) 41.4) 21.8) 43.7) 47.4) 47.6) 25.0) 46.5) 52.5) 52. 2 
| 30. 0} 36.6; 36.8)..... 31.9) 39. 4} 38.2/..... 32. 5] 39.6) 39.8)... . | 31.5) 38. 9] 39. 5]..... | 30.4] 3s. 9} 39. 2 
} 14.0) 14.0) 14 " 10. 0} 18. 0} 20.7} 20.7) 8.4) 12.8} 13.0 oa 7.9) 16.0] 16.0] 16.0] 9.0) 15.3] 16.5) 16.5 
| 15.2] 14.8} 15.1/..... 16. 8} 16. 7] 16.6)..... 16. 1| 14.3} 14.6]..... 15. 7] 15.7] 15.9]..... 16.1] 16 ib16 1 
61. 6 66. 1) 65. 4] 36. 0} 62. 7] 65.9] 64. 7] 34.3) 61. 2) 61. 9} 61.9) 33. 7] 62. 6) 67. 5) 65. 8/34. 6 | 62.4) 66. 5) 66.6 
42. 6| 41.3 eat ete 36. 7| 37. 8] 38. 5}..... 40. 2} 43.3} 43.2)..... 43.4) 44.0) 42.7]..... 40.3) 42.0) 41.9 
| 35. O| 34.9] 35.2)..... 37. 4) 38. 0} 37. 0)..... 35.3} 36. 0} 35.9)... .- 34. 5| 34. 9) c* 36.5) 36.9) 37.3 
43. 0} 39. 9} 39. 5| 20. O} 44.5) 40.1) 40.1) 26.1] 44.7] 43. 7] 43. 1| 20.7) 43.6) 41.6) 40.6) 22.8) 42.7] 41.6) 41.4 
39. 8] 26. 3} 25. 0} 16.8) 38. 6] 31. 5) 28. 4] 16. 5] 41. 5) 31.3] 30.3] 16.6) 42. 4) 29. 9) 29. 0} 15.3] 42.1) 27.1] 26.4 
40. 7] 34. 9} 33.91..... 42. 0} 36. 0} 32. 7)..-.. 39. 2} 38. 8} 35. 0}.....| 40.4) 35.8) 33. 4)..... 41.7) 34.8) 34.2 
| 48.3) sain 54. 3} 27. O| 50.3) 47.3} 53.8) 30. 0) 57.3) 55. 0} 61. 5) 30.0) 61. 5) 57.8) 65. 7] 41.8) 79. ‘ 76 * $4.5 
| | 
| 10.2) 11.6) 11.9) 5.4) 10.0) 12.0) 12.0) 5.4] 11.7) 12.2) 12.2) 5.6) 10.4) 11.7) 12.1 6.2! 10.9} 12.0) 12.0 
| 7.0} 8.5) 8.2) 3.21 7.3) 8.5) 8.1) 2.5) 6.1] 7.2] 6.7] 3.1] 7.3) 8.9) 8.5] 3.4) 7.9 .2 8.9 
| 6.4] 6.6) 6.4) 2.8) 7.0) 7.0) 6.7] 2.5) 6.1) 6.1) 6.1) 2.8) 6.8) 7.6) 7.4 3.5) 8.2} 8.8) 9.0 
8.8.1.6 11.7]..... { 10.3) 12.2) 12. 8}..... 8.6} 10.6) 11. 1].. 8.0) 11.2) 11.6)..... | 9.6) 11.1) 11.3 
| 14.2) 14.7) ag ERS: | 14.2) 13.9) 14.3)..... 14.6) 15.0} 14.7)..... 13.8) 14.8} 14.5)..... | 14.5) 15.3) 15.1 
| | | } 
| 25. 0} 30.1) 30.0;.....| 25.4) 32.2) 32.2)..... 25.2} 30.2) 30. 4)..... 24.9| 29.6) 29.8]..... 24.8, 28.8) 29.6 
| 18.6) 2. 4) 21.3)... ..| 20.3] 22.9) 22.0)..... 19. 5| 20. Of 20.3)..... 18. 9| 21. | 24.7].....] 22.4) 26.6) 26.5 
16. 3} 18. S| 17 9 9.3} 15. 9} 19.9} 20.3} 8.6] 14.9) 18.9] 18.6] 8.4] 15.6) 19.3] 18.9) 10.0) 15.1) 18.9) 18.8 
| 11.3] 10.7] 10.6)... .. 13. 6} 12. 0] 11. 8)..... 12. 8} 12. 9} 13. 2/..... 11.6) 11.1) 11.1)..... 11.9} 11.6) 11.7 
5.41 8.7 ~] 2.7] 6.6] 10.3] 6.3} 1.8} 4.8) 9.7] 4.9) 1.9) 5.5) 9.2) 4.2) 1.9) 4.6) 8.9) 4.2 
{ 8.1) 9.1) 7.31...) 5.7] 7.8) 7.0L... 7.1| 7.2] 6.11..... 8.3] 6.4|5.1]..... 9.4, 6.4) 5. 
6.4) 7.4) 3.5)... 6.0} 9.1) 7.8}..... 3.2) 8.4) 3.2)..... 4.9) 9.3] 3.8]..... 4.4, 7.2) 2.6 
16. 4| 16.3] 16.0)... 19. 0| 19.0} 18. 5]..... 17.9} 18.2) 18.5).....) 16.2) 15.415.7]..... 16.4) 16.7] 16.5 
15. 6} 15. 5) 15. 5)..... 19. 4) 21.3) 21.2)..... 18.2} 18.0) 18.6)..... | 20.1) 19.519.9]..... 20.4) 19.9) 19.7 
4 | 15.4) 16.9) 16. ‘ Be nae 21. 2) 24. 4) 23.3)..... 19.7} 19.1| 19.3)..... | 19. 2) ete wee sili 21.3} 20.7) 20.0 
| 
| 14.2} 14.5) 14.5)..... 15.1) 15.3) 15.4]..... 15.9) 14.9) 14.9)..... | 17.4, 14.9115.1 |o.... 15.5) 15.0) 15.5 
10.9} 26.5] 22.5) 5.9) 11.3] 28.1] 24.7] 5.8] 11.1] 16.0) 15.9) 5.4) 11.3\ 28.422.9] 5.5] 10.9] 26.7] 24.8 
| 82. 2} 88. 5] 88. 8} 66. 7] 80. 0} 88.9) 88. 5] 52. 8} 70.8) 73.4) 72.9] 43.3) 63.3) 67. 1/68. 1 | 44.2) 56.6) 60.3) 61.1 
| 47.7) 49. 1) 48. 6) 36.7) 53. 7] 54.6) 54. 4) 29. 4) 48. 4) 50. 4) 50.0) 29.3) 47.7) 49. 7/48. 7 | 33.0) 47.4) 51.7) 51.4 
| 23. 2} 29. 0} 29. 4)..... 27. 5| 28. 8 27. 9)..... 24.9) 31.0) 30.4/..... 29.3} 29. 9129. 7 hha 25.2) 26.1) 26.8 
18. 6! 28. 7] 28.8... 18. 0} 26. 9} 27. 1)..... 18. 4) 27.7] 27.8]..... 17.9| 27. 6/28. 4]..... 19.8} 27. 5} 27.3 
38. 1} 52.3} 44.0)... 37. 5] 44. 4] 43.6)..... 42. 5) 56. 5) 54.7)..... 31.8) 41. 4/37.6}.....]| 42.7] 49.5) 47.0 
| 55.0) 59. 0 tT Ree 51.8) 60.6 oa ae 50. 2} 58.3) 65.2)..... 53.8) 62. 7/60. 7 |..... 50.1) 70. 4| 63. 4 
this report, but in this report it is called “‘rump”’ steak, ° 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLE 
























































Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ill. 

Article. it. Aug. 1 
mss — Aug. | July | Aug. -: eal July | Aug.} Aug.| July Aug. | 
15, | 15, | 15, |-——7——-|,_ 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 

1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1913 | y9149 | 1920. | 1920. | 1919. 1920. | 1920 
: Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis. 
Getetemateak.............2.- Pound....| 47.5) 54.6) 53.8] 25.4) 40.5) 50.9) 47.8) 36.6) 40.1) 37. 9) 
Round steak piidi ad inwnacibe +2080... -.-. a2 *) 47.8) 22. 8 37.9 48, 8 45.8 36.1 30. 5 37. 0) 
SL; dg. cheb vSect ..-d0.. -1) 42.1) 19. 4) 33.1) 32. .4| 28,8) 28, 
Chuck reast................ Mine hie 30.8} 31.1) 30.6; 16.2) 25.3) 27.3] 26.7] 25.4] 25.9 24. 6 
i SSE Te Bisco 21.7; 19.8! 19.7} 11.8) 185) 16.7, 16.1) 18.7] 181) 16. | 
Pork NS eee i 45.3} 40.3} 42.1] 20.4) 42.6) 40.9) 42.8) 42.0) 41.3) 41.1) 
RS TR RT Fe io Se 58.8) 52.2) 53.0} 28.6 60.3) 59.1] 59.4] 57.6] 55.6) 56.2 
RE IEMS < cttbidbn's Kove cbuneel mo pent 50.0) 51.3) 53.8} 30.0) 60.3) 65.6) 65.3) 57.5) 60.9) 60.4) 
db csibveds Wheuneus oo EL 42.1) 47.8) 45.0} 18.0) 35.8) 41.9] 39.6] 37.1] 37.6) 37.1! 
Sh tlic bbws dinhindudel r “Ope 45.3) 48.2) 47.6) 16.4) 37.2) 39.4) 40.3) 36.2) 40.0) 38,3) 
Salmon (canned)........... or ee 30.5) 35.3] 34.8]...... | 33.1} 39.8] 40.4) 31.1] 37.1] 37.1 
See Quart..... 21.0) 21.3) 21.3} 8.2) 14.4) 15.2) 15.2) 14.3) 14.3) 15.1) 
Milk, evaporated........... 15-16 oz.| 16.0) 14.8) 15.1)...... | 17.3) 15.9) 17.1) 17.6) 15.6) 15.5) 
os. sevens Pound 68.9] 72.71 71.9] 33.0] 61.8) 64.7] 62.81 61.01 61.2! 61.1) 
Oleomargarine............. a ew 48.0} 43.7] 42.8)...... | 43.8) 44.5) 44.1) 43.8) 41.8) 40.7 
Nut margarine..........-..- 4 ae ere 39.0; 35.3) 35.3)...... | 35.5) 36.1) 36.4! 36.8) 35.3) 35.1 
Di eciil dd, oseesadlile + “ages 43.5} 38.5] 39.1) 22.9) 44.2) 41.3] 40.6, 44.1] 41.2) 39. 
RES SRP RRR |_..do.. 43.3} 29.5) 28.1) 17.8) 44.3) 31.9] 31.2) 41.9) 28.7) 28.1) 
Rid, 68 nasa ieee i “ope 39.6) 35.6} 34.4)...... | 41.3] 39.3] 37.7| 41.5 37.9] 36.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh......... Dozen 55.6) 53.8) 57. ‘ 23, 3 50. . 49.4) 54.8) 50.5) 47.9) 53.8 
Broad pbvcdubde el deen <dipesele Pound 9.9) 11.9) 11.8) 5.2) 10.0) 12.2) 122) 10.0) 12.6) 12.1 
SP heb icadl cibdécdsctedeh ...d0 7.3% #&7 85 27) 7.0 84) 7.8 7.8] 9:1) 9.0 
RP ae eae 6.2) 6.8 6. 1| 2.44 6.4 6.6 6.44 6.7) 6.7) 6.f 
Rolled oats ................ a “Toe 10.2} 11.0} 11.4)...... 8.3} 11.5, 12.1) 9.5) 12.0) iLs 
SOR hk sos oe svkwunice 8-oz pkg...| 14.4 ce oa ma 14. 7 15.4] 15.4) 14.9) 15.8) 15. 
_— Nf eee a ps. G7 WY WO ...... 25.3} 31.2} 31.8} 26.8) 31.5) 32. i 
er ound....} 19.  * | | eae 19. 22.7; 23.4) 19.6; 20.2) 19.6 
SUE sth Suksenvenndinie Yea 16.6, 19.7] 19. i 8.5, 15.0} 19.6) 19.2] 14.9) 19.5) 19.3 
I ENVY 6 oo. cccdscthcou Mi. dias 13.3}'12@ 21.7|...... 12. 12.6) 12.4) 12.3) 12.1) 11.4 
IO 6 ecivcch co nsesde see Mis 44. . 5.44 82 5. 2 17} 4. 8.9} 4.3) 50 9.5) 5.0 
pm cen ES NS ERNE E Ra” do Laan on 2S AS...... 7. 6 7.5| 6.2 9.1 8.4) 6.6 
NR RS REE TS i 2.5 5.4, 61) 4.6)...... 5.1) 4.1) 28) 4 Zil 4.7 
Beans, baked Endes steele No.2can..| 14.6, 14.0) 13.8)...... 19.5, 21.1) 20.2} 18.8 17.6) 17.3) 
+ er eae ie, She 21.9) 21.1) 22.1)...... 17.5} 18:3} 18.5) 17.6, 17.6) 17.0 
Peas, canned............... as, di 22.5! 21.7] 22. a © ame 18.2} 19.1) 19.2} 18.3) 18.8) 18.1, 
Tomatoes, canned....,.....|...do...... 15.0) 14.7] 14.4)...... 16.8 16.3} 16.7] 15.2) 15.5] 15.6 
ieee, 3a rdo--2..| 843) S03] 883] 5ac0] 73) S29) soa] 7x3] DO D7 
Rdhagecedl dab ctretc cee cow oe otBVn co eee . le e le ° e 2 42. ‘} 
SRG cteh dhs cnchde dh oe Mia ai sins 51.1] 52.8) 52.2) 30.0) 49.7) 52.5] 52.5) 47.6) 47.7) 47.4 
RE ES aT Seta ae 26.2) 27.5) 27.3)...... 27.0, 30.0) 30.6) 28.5) 32.0 31.9 
se aie dnenenieual re eee 16.9} 25.5) 25.9)...... 18.7} 30.4) 31.5) 18.4) 30.4) 28.4 
RE. «vocal acccesss sed AME ase~< 39.2) 48.2) 43.5)...... 40.0, 50.0} 40.0} €10, 2) 6 13. 5) 6 13. 5) 
SII cinbcillh-deacoostoak SUS chins 52.3] 71.0) 70. . beavtil 53.5) 67.9) 66.2) 51.0) 65. 64.6) 














1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as ‘‘porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included 
in this report, but in this city itis called ‘sirloin” steak. 
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: ‘ 
Philadelphia, Pa. | Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. | Providence, R. I. 
| 
Aug. 15 Aug. 15— } } Aug. 15 Aug.15 
. | July Aug.| a July) Aug.'Aug.| July Aug. eg July|Aug.| ; July | Aug. 
ies OE 15, 15, ~ ———I 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
| | 119% o% € € ( ¢ oO ! o% ry 
1913 | 1919 |920- 1920.| 1913 os Ck oe a a 1920. | 1913 | 1919 1920. 1920. | 1913 | y19 | 1920. |1920. 
} | } | | } 
pean ae to a J | Ney 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
| 132. 3}? 52. 6/162. 6161. 5) 28.0) 44.8) 55.7) 53.0158. 2:171.0169. 5) 23.9) 33.4) 33.6) 32.4140. 2166.5 179. 7180.0 
27.5) 48.4) 57.1) 54.3) 24.8 40.9) 50.0) 47.5) 52.8) 61.4) 58.0} 21.4) 31.8, 31.6) 31.1) 31.6) 53.9, 63.4) 62.7 
22. 5) 39.6) 44.7) 43.4) 22.5) 34.7) 40.6) 39.0) 33.1) 36.8) 36.7) 19.9) 29.4) 30.2) 29.7) 24.2) 42.3) 49.2) 47.7 
18. 4} 32.1) 33.6) 33.3) 17.3) 28.9) 31.8) 29.6) 26.2) 28.8 28.4) 16.4) 22.5 21.8) 21.5 18.8) 36.1 37.7) 37.1 
12.3) 20.6) 18.4 17.4) 12.3) 19.0) 19.4) 18.1)... 2/2222. 22... << f 1 5 ff Be RE Ae, Ane 
22.4) 51.1, 46.9) 47.8) 23.5) 49.0) 45.4 47.9) 48.9 43.4 47.2) 24.4) 48.2 42.5 44.2) 21.6) 52.6 50.2) 52.4 
28. 2} 56.5) 51.4) 50.9) 30.1) 59.7) 57.6) 57.5) 54.2) 50.4) 50.8) 31.5)61.4 58.2 59.5) 23.4) 54.5, 50.9) 50.9 
32. 6} 63.0) 68.0) 68.1) 31.6 63.0) 66.0) 66.0) 57.0 62.1 65.1) 31.2) 59.8 59.3 60.3) 33.3) 66.8 68.2! 71. 
20. 2} 41.9) 48.3) 46.0) 19.7) 39.2) 45.4 44.2) 37.6) 40.6) 43.9] 17.2] 33.2 34.7 34.0) 18.7} 41.9 49.4) 47.0 
23.1) 46.0) 50.3) 50.1) 26.0) 48.8) 49.6 51.0) 47.8) 53.3 54.1) 20.7) 38.6 38.2) 38.3 24.8) 48.3 53.8 53.3 
ob tee | 29.4) 36.1, 36.1/.....| 32.4) 40.3) 40.4) 29.9) 38.7 38.6).....| 36.5 43.8 45.9 | 35.7; 41.4) 42.2 
8.0 14.0) 14.0, 15.0! 8.6) 15.0) 15.0) 16.0) 14.3) 15.5 16.5) 9.3) 15.3 15.2 15.2) 9.0) 15.5, 17.0) 17.5 
helen —_ 15.2, 15.5).....| 15.8, 15.1 15.0; 17.2) 16.2 16.4).....| 16.7 14.6 14.9 .....| 16.8) 16.0 15.8 
} 
39.4) 68.8) 74.2 72.7) 35.6) 65.1 69.0 67.2 69.1 73.5 73.4 39.5) 66.5 64.8 67.0) 36.0) 64.6 68.1 68.3 
as oie 44.8) 45.4) 44.4)..._.| 41.9) 41.1) 39.1) 43.2 44.0, 43.9...../ 40.8 42.0 41.3'.....} 40.3) 41.1) 41.3 
catnka 5 3 we 36.0, 35.3) 35.8) 35.6) 35.9).....] 36.6) 38.5, 38.8).....| 34.41 35.2) 35.4 
| -3} | 43.0) 41.9] 43.8) 43.2) 42.3] 20.8) 45.7) 41.3) 42.1) 21.7} 42.7} 41.1] 40.8 
6} 41.0) 28.0) 27.2) 15.8, 41.9) 7.8) 27.0| 44.0 28.3) 27.2) 18.6) 41. 2) 34. 33.6) 15.7} 42.6} 27.9) 26.8 
Ws = 39.0) 34.4) 32.2).....| 41.4) 35.4) 32.9) 42.5) 35.5) 34.3)... ..| 44. 0) 39.6) 38.6).....} 40.6) 35.3) 33.8 
| 34.3) 62.9 59.5) 64.7] 28.9) 57 4 56.0, 61.0) 74.9 68. 5) 78. 4 33.8) 59.8) 50.9) 60.4) 38.4) 76.3) 73 i 80.3 
} | | | | | | | 
| 4.8) 9.4 10.6) 10.6] 5.4) 10.3] 12.0, 12.0) 11.0, 12.0] 12.0) 5.6, 9.9) 11.3, 11.3) 5.9] 10.7) 11.9] 12.0 
| 3.2) 7.4 91) &.6F 3.2 7.6) 8.7; 8.3} 7.5, 8.9) 8.7) 2.9 6.4) 7.7) 7.5) 3.5} 8.0; 9.3! 9.1 
| 27) 5.7) 6.1) 5.9 2.8) 7.0; 7.9) 8.1) 6.7) 7.2) 7.8) 3.3) 7.3] 7.5 7.5] 2.8} 6.3) 6.8) 6.9 
RPe 7.9 OS a 8.8} 10.8, 11.4) 7.8) 9.3] 10.1)... | 8.4) 12.6 12.7! 8.5| 10.7) 11.2 
stb 2.3 13.0}.....| 13.6) 14.3) 14.3) 14.0) 15.3) 15.3).....! 14.8] 15.3) 15.6 13.8 14.6) 14.7 
iui | 24.3) 28.9) 28.7].....| 25.1] 29.6) 29.4) 25.1) 29.7] 20.6).....| 20.0] 34.3 34.31.....| 24.5) 30.5, 30.4 
er | 20.4 22. 5) 21.9}.....| 18.4) 28.3) 22.1) 22.7) 23.9) 24. 1).....| 16.6) 16.8) 18.5).....| 21.1) 25.2) 24.9 
9.8) 16.6 19.3] 19.3} 9.2] 15.5] 19.2) 18.9] 14.9 19.2) 19.5, 8.6, 15.2) 19.8 19.5) 9.3) 14.6) 19.0! 18.6 
NE | 12.2) 11.0) 12. 4)..... 12.3) 11.6) 12.6) 12.1) 12.3) 19.3).....| 10.7) 10.2) 9.8).....} 11.9 11.3) 11.3 
2.1, 5.2 82) 4.2) 19 5.2 84 4.31 5.6 9.1 3.9 1.3) 3.3) 8.0) 4.2) 20) 5.1) 8.9 4.2 
} | | » | ° 
toot 5 San 9.1} 5.9 5.8} 8.0! 6.2) 5.5)... 5.91 4.6 4.6 8.0| 6.7) 5.4 
oe oe 2.Sj.....| 5.2) 8.8 4.6) 3.9) 11.0) 3.5).....) 4.7) 4.9 3.9.....1 39 8.4, 3.5 
ree > Tas 16.3| 16.2) 16.6) 19.1) 18.9) 19.0)..... 21.8) 20.9 21.0)....-| 16.7, 16.5) 16.5 
breey: 18. 0}.....| 19.1) 18.0) 17.6) 21.5) 19.7| 19.7 22.3} 21.7, 22.2!.....} 20.2 20.3) 20.7 
hci 18. 5}.....| 19.0) 18.4) 17.9) 20.8 20.6) 20.8).....| 21.9} 20.7 20.9).....| 20.1) 21.3! 21.3 
15.0 ee 15.0) 14.7) 14.9) 20.3) 17.2) 17.6)..... 19.1) 14.2 14.0). | 16.9) 16.2, 15.8 
7} 21 5y 5.7} 11.3) 29.0) 24.3] 10.5) 26.7) 25.0} 6.4) 10.7) 25.1 23.4) 5.2) 10.8) 26.7 25.1 
52. 5| 61.9) 58.0) 82.7) 79.0 79.1) 64.0) 63.9) 63.7} 55.0) 63.7) 68.3 68.3) 48.3) 60.7) 59.4) 57.4 
42. 2 30.0) 47.6) 48.4) 48.7) 49.6) 50.8) 51.1) 35.0, 50.0) 50.3 50.0) 30.0) 52.7) 52.2) 52.4 
|---+.| 30.7) 27.2) 27.3)..... 27.2} 30.1) 30.6) 27.3) 26.1) 25.8)..... 21.9) 26.1 26.1)..... 31.1) 28.2) 28.1 
eae: 86.7; 26.9} 27.7)..... 18.7} 30.5, 31.1) 16.6; 29.3) _. oe 17.7} 27.5; 28.3}..... 19.1; 28.0; 27.9 
|..-..| 37.0) 45.3) 39.6... .- 42. 5) 53.1) 48.5) 42.0) 55.0) 55.0}... .. 44.0) 52.0) 52.54..... 41.3} 50.0) 47.9 
|--.2.| SR 43.9) 4.3 ali 52.7) 65.8 63.2 c.g 73.0 74.6}..... 58.3] 71.4 nf busied 60.8} 72.5) 74.0 


















6 Per pound. 
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| | 
Richmond, Va. se St. Louis, Mo. 
ri ane Ses 
Article. Unit “ | 
Aug. 1 Aug. 1: | 
- eae | July| Aug. Aug.’ July|Aug. aye July Aug.’ 
‘eo ee: 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, a le 15, 15, 
} } | | | | | 
| cts.| Cte.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Crs. | 
Sirloin steak................--.. Pound. ...| 22.6} 44.0} 47. 2| 47.0] 41. 744. 5] 45. 2| 25. 6| 37.0] 45.0 43.5) 
ee a | 20.0] 40.9] 43. 2| 43. 1| 38.81 40.6] 41. 5| 24.7] 37.0] 44.3 43.4) 
ai iin a calif te «Se do.......| 19.3) 35. 4) 35. 8] 35. 5) 32. 1] 34. 2] 33. 3} 19. 0} 30.3) 35.0 33. 5| 
UE conte cd cvganmown aekdte hs _, Bake | 15.9) 30. 2) 30. 5) 28. 7) 29. 3) 29. 8} 29. 6} 15. 3) 22. 6) 26.2 24. 7| 
| ELEC EME T6 do.......| 12.9} 24.1) 22.4) 22.5) 20.3) 19.4] 18.8] 11.5] 18.8 18.9. 18.6) 
IOS o. oxs cnrnr-a> see he ees | 21.2) 45.9] 42.0) 45.1) 47.7] 44.0] 45.6] 20.8) 44.6] 42.1. 42.8| 
Sin dm< 04h dhe 0%006se~ede eben |-.-40....... 27.0) 53.9) 50.0) 49.3) 49.7) 46.5] 46. 4) 28.0) 54. 8] 53.0 52. 0) 
SE Ron o<anneisdevaeeay dina ati | 26.0) 54.8) 55.8) 55.1] 56. 4) 59. 8} 59. 3] 28.3) 58. 7] 63.2 61. 6) 
INE ca birickin.6-ellwoiemdnaenateia fx Piero | 19.3) 40.9) 46. 0) 43. 9) 35. 6) 39. 0} 38. 2) 19. 0} 34. 5] 38.5 35.3 
IE RY Mi do... - 19. 4, 43.7 45.4) 44.6} 45.2) 48.0) 48.3) 17.4) 36.9] 38.5 38.6 
| i ' | 
Salmon, canned.................|. .-d0.......|.....| 26.4) 28.0} 27.5] 31.0} 39.2} 39. 6]..... 31.5] 36.1 37.1 
i i lila a lr. Quart..... | 10.0) 15.7, 16.0} 16.0) 14.0} 12.5] 14.5} 8.0} 15. 0} 15.0 16. 0| 
Milk, evaporated............... 15-16 oz.cao!..... 7.3) 16.7} 16.3] 16.3] 16.3} 16. 4/....- 15. 9} 14.7) 14. 6) 
tinh 6 wis a ctrhsieheeieell Pound ....} 38.6) 69.4! 77.0) 76.7] 63. 2) 67. 1] 66. 5| 33. 8! 63. 2] 68.5 66. 5) 
Oleomargarine.................. Petbibdis adh stain 42.3) 45.5) 45.5] 43. 8} 43.5) 43.3/..... 39. 6| 39.5, 39. 8) 
; | 
Nut margarine..................|... eee See 36.9) 37.9] 37.8) 34.4) 35.4) 35.3)....- 34. 9! 34.7 34.8) 
CROEKE. .. 0 ccccccccesccecserce-cloee do.... 21. 8} 43.9) 42.1) 40.3) 41.5) 40. 5} 40.3) 19. 2) 42.5) 39.2 38.5) 
Si iiestptephoeesvabelpceed |...do......-| 15.3} 42. 2} 30.5} 28. 4] 41. 6} 28.5] 27.1] 14.5] 38.6) 23.7 22.1) 
| ha ie NET EE Se “EE “eps 39. 8| 37. 8| 35. 6] 39.3] 35. 4] 33.0]... .. 39. 1) 34.7 33.1] 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............-. | Dozen..... 26. 6) 57.1) 54.7) 59. 4) 61. 1) 58. 5) 64.6) 23.0) 51.3) 49.7, 56. 5) 
| | 
eed sccth tes dtenestcarenten | Pound....| 5.3} 10.9) 13.1) 13.2] 10.0) 11.4) 11.6) 5.5| 10.0) 12.8 13.1! 
i iiteicutedecdhapestth teeako’ |---d0......-| 3.3] 7.6) 9.2) &7| 7.4] 9.1) 8&8 3.0) 69 8&1 7.8) 
OS SSeS eee ee a 2.1) 6.3) 7.1) 7.0) 6.7] 7.5) 7.3) 2.2) 6.0) 6.5; 6.2 
TOMS GOES 20.0000... cc ccc caneses eT ae ee 10.5) 11.6} 11.8) 7.0) 88) 8 3)..... 6.5) 10.1) 10.5 
SE bicidaddncecehatendeias | oz. pkg..|..... 14. 8} 15.3] 14.8} 13.7] 14.8 14g | cial Si 13.7} 13.6 
Cream of Wheat................ 28-02. pre “we | 25.4) 31.5] 30.9] 24.6] 29.8] 29.6)..... 24. 2} 30.0} 30.1 
TNs « sti daw duvewe vie dbecut Pound....!..... | 19.1) 21.9} 20.9} 19.1] 20.8] 20.1 ..... 18.3) 18 1] 19.7 
BR the Dindiih anh dedn0 eked cued do.......| 10.0) 15.9} 20.5} 20.6] 15.7] 19.0) 18.7| 8 4) 15.1) 17.6] 16.8 
Te , SES mh with de cBicthe's ' 14.0) 13.3] 13.7] 12.0) 11.9] 11.8..... 11. 6} 11.0} 10.8 
POR cc cb cocedessvehessedsce |-+-d0..... -| 18 4.9) 6.9) 5.5) 5.5) 84) 41) 1.9 4.3) 87) 6.0) 
J | | 
ee ee er Snag 6.5) 92] 60] &8| 6Ol 5.4..... | 65) 58 51 
ins adthind con cednhdt> duck oS Sy §.8| 4.3] 3.3) 5.0) 8&3) 5.1/..... 5.3) 5.2) 4.5 
Beans, baked................... No. 2can..|..... | 15.1) 14.6} 14.8] 15.1) 14.4] 14.3.2... 15. 4) 15.6) 15.5 
A tsi noo cahtniih chet Pr’ | RRL Set 18.9 19.9/| 19.8) 19.2] 20.1) 19.7..... 16.6) 16.0} 16.1 
Peas, camned............ atbaiiead ci SE EN 22. 2) 21.4} 21. 4) 19. 1) 20.6) 20.5,..... 16.3) 15.9} 16.1 
Tomatoes, canned.............. i I, a pninis unis 17.0) 15. 2| 14.8) 16.2) 16.3 16.5 bi ad 14.11 14. 7| 14. 7) 
Sugar, granulated............... Pound....| 5.1) 11.1) 27.4) 25.4) 10.8) 26.6) 24.4, 5.4) 11.9) 26.3) 19.4 
nti. vith tie davttinkktaedaed ..do.......}| 56,0) 81.3) 90.0) 88. 6) 61.0) 66. 6) 67.1) 55.0) 73.2) 74.5) 74.7 
Eis Cinsty wile dapad datintlirs a ..-d0.......| 26.8; 45.7} 50.7) 50.6) 44.9) 47.6 ate 24. 4) 46. 3) 44.3) 42.9 
it skin don dan <cothaicsad SUe | ee, | 27.5} 28.6) 28.4) 27.9) 28.9) 28.8'..... 27. 5} 29. 0) 28.0 
i «tlintiesincadubidichaiial O° “EE err 16. 4| 26. 9/ 27.8) 16.9} 29.4) 29.4 ..... 18. 7| 26. 4) 27.5 
Ee a Dozen.....)..... 44, 2) 53.1] 50.9) 42.1) 50.0) 49.4...... 32. 7) 39. 7] 36.9 
Sshbadipnsct dencankcsweabick Rs RE GerTe 51. 1) 69. 7) 65. 4) 55. 4) 60.9) 65.0...... 45. 2) 60. 7| 57.6 
' 









































PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 





Calif. nah, Ga. 





St. Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. | 54" Francisco, | Savan- Scranton, Pa. 
| 
| 


Aug. 15— Aug. | Au 15 Aug. 15— 
Aug July , ce i Aug. wet July, Aug.) -_" Aug. ~~ July} / 

a a hs ry 5, | 15. 15, 
1919 | 1920. ; 1920. |1920. 1913 | 1919 1920. 1920. 192% ed 913 | 1919 |1920- 


} 





| 1913 


Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
35. 4 34.6) 20. 7| 29.4) 31.8) 31.4) 43.8] 40.0) 26. 8| 45. 9} 55. 
32. 8| 31.7) 19.3} 28. 2) 29.6) 29. 3) 39. 6] 37.5) 23.3) 42.0! 48. 
27.9| 26.6) 21.0} 28.3] 30. 7| 30.2) 32. 9] 31.5) 23.8] 37.1| 41.; 
23, 4| 22.6) 15.0) 19.8) 20.9 20.5) 24.2} 24.0, 18.0] 31.1) 34.: 
16. 5| 16.0, 13.3} 17.5] 17.1! 17.0) 20.0} 20.8, 12.5] 19.6 20.: 


41. 
56. 
57. 
35. 
40, 


Cts. Cee. 
26. 6 : 48. 4 
43.7 
_ 37.6 
30. 3 
17.5 


2 | 








Oe © Oe 





39. 
56. 
58. 
35. 


37. 





44, .7} 49.2) 45. 
56.2) 34.7] 64.2) 63. 
58. 2| 32.0) 59.7) 61. 
33.1) 16.5} 32.1) 35. 
40. 4! 23.8) 46.4) 46. 


46. 
63. : 
61.: 
34. 
47.: 


44. 22.3) 48.8) 46. ¢ 
55. 3; 28. 60. 6) 58. ¢ 
55. 6, 31. 60. 0} 
43.3) 20.0} 43. 4) 

48.3, 23.3} 47. 


ass sees 


COMO 
OBAOWs3 
Co & Ore Or 


& 
wis Swe 


46.6 .....| 36.4) 
2A. . 6 14, 
15.3).....1 16.6 
70.4 35.2) 63. § 
44.5 43.8 4 


40. . 4) 35. 
12. 5} 10. 4.0) 16. 
14. . 0} 13. 
65. . 3.9) 68. 
39. 6 36. 0) 39. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 













































































Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, I1l.] Washington, D. c. 
Article. | Unit. Aug. 15— |July|Aug.|Aug.|JulyjAug. Aug. 15—|July|Auo. 

| , | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15. 

1913 | 1919 |1920. |1920. |1919. |1920. |1920. | 1913 | 1919 |1920. |1920 

| 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.} Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cis 
I wo dvicccchsewsdne ste | Pound. ...] 24. 4] 37.4] 37. 7| 37.4] 36. 6) 45.3) 42.8) 27.8) 51.3) 59.0) 56.2 
See = “wees 21. 5| 35. 4] 34. 7) 34. 7] 35. 9] 44,7) 42. 4] 24.5) 48.3) 54.8) 52.4 
Rib roast........- ee eeceeeee--|---GO.....-.] 20.0} 29.4] 30.1] 30.3] 27.4} 30.4) 29. 1) 21. 6) 38. 2] 44. 2) 42.5 
Ce OS a, os Sb onde no de ees |. ..d0.......]| 16.2] 23.6} 21.7) 21. 6] 24. 6) 26.9) 25.4 17.3} 31.3] 34.8) 31.3 
INS Ga doin dn ch Sv ohiee doves |_..do.......| 12.7] 18.8} 17.1] 17.1) 19.6] 19.6] 19.1) 12.1) 19.3} 19.6) 18.3 
af ee ee eee ee ee YOR fT 24.2) 51.2) 44.6) 47.9} 42.5) 40.1] 42.1] 23.0) 53.8) 50.4) 53.2 
Bacon........- sdbdvbubetwwatabestea do.......| 34. 2] 64. 6} 64.8) 64. 6! 56.2) 51.9 51.6 28. 4) 57.9) 51.0) 51.4 
IT UE.b odwaeebhescuteacsteelnad do.......} 31.7] 61.2} 61.7} 68.4] 55. 6] 59. 6] 59. 1) 31. 0} 61.1) 63.1) 62.4 
GE AT AREER Ware: ee GIRS 19. 4] 34.0] 35.6} 34.0] 36.5] 43.6] 40.7] 19.4] 43.3) 47.5) 45. 
NE a ere ee ary 23.8) 41.9] 39.9) 39.3) 36.3] 46.2) 42.0} 21.9) 46.8) 50.6) 49.; 
Salmon (canned).............--- a fee ws 32.4} 38.8) 39.0} 32.7] 40.1| 40.3)... -- 32.1} 37.8) 39.0 
ER ibd ado ucdedesseites Quart. .... 8.5) 15.0} 14.0) 14.Q@ 14.3) 16.7] 16.7] 8.0) 15.0 16.0) 16.0 
Milk, evaporated...........-.... | 15-160z.can}. .... 15.1) 14.1) 14. 4] 17.8] 17.5] 17.5}... -. 16.1) 1.35) 15.3 
BENE s Setwcccadescstscesceess se | Pound 39.0} 66.2) 64.0) 65.5) 62.0) 65.9) 65.9] 36.6) 67.6) 70.8) 70.2 
Oleomargarine.-............--.-- Wea ee 40. 4| 41.8) 43.3) 45.2) 43.9) 41.5]... .. 40. 6 a 43.0 
Wat margarine.................. * eet | Pot Se 36.8) 37.1) 37.1! 35.7] 36.1 a seed 36.7} 35.8) 35.8 
RE dd. Le lliiedud nc enalve teal Se 21. 7| 43.6} 40.8) 40.5) 44.2] 43.0) 42.4) 23.8} 43.8) 42.7 41.4 
EE RR arr a Ya: 17.4] 42.1) 29.8) 29.3} 42.6} 29.1) 28.4) 15.3} 42.6} 29.2) 28.1 
RIS PRINT EES: faze ” SE 2 Rees 43.3] 39.6) 38.0} 42.8] 37.8} 35.9]..... 40. 5} 35.0) 33.6 
Eggs, strictly fresh............-. Dozen... me O} 67.2 sae 63.6} 50.2) 48.6) 57.4] 30.0} 60.1) 54.8) 59.9 
0 EE er eee ees Pound. . 5.5] 11.7| 11.5) 11.5} 10.0) 13.5) 13.5) 5.7) 10.0) 12.3) 12.1 
SE Paes yee | 2.91 6.5] 7.7 7.4] 7.5] 9.1) 8.7] 3.8 7.9) 9.0 8.8 
SSS aera eo do.......| 3.2) 7.3) 7.4) 7.4] 6.7) 7.9) 8.0) 2.5) 5.8) 6.0 6.0 
EE ETRE TRESS Ee aioe: Aap 8.4} 10.6 10.8} 9.6} 12.2) 12.9]..... 9.6) 11.5 11 
SE Ns dike ot cts + dncicin eva | 8oz. pkg..|..... 14.9] 15.1 15.1) 14.9} 15.4] 15.6)....- 13.8} 14.2) 14. 
Cream of Wheat...........-..... acs. pkg. ask | 27.2 32.4 32.1) 27.3] 31.4} 30.9)..... 24.6) 29.6, 29 
OS SS RR SST? Pound....|...--. | 17.1) 18.7) 18.4] 19.3} 20.6) 22.0)..... 20.7} 23.6) 24. 
Phe didudndncpeedudeediahi< oe rey | 7. y 16.3| 19.4, 19.7] 15.6} 19.9) 19.8] 9.3) 16.0) 19.3) 19. 
BE RANE, ee =  yaapee J ee P 11.3} 10.3; 10.1} 12.8; 12.9) 12.5]..... 13.2} 12.1 11.9 
SS Se ree: S wee, 2...k 1.6, 3.7] 9.5) 4.3) 5.1) 10.0) 5.3) 2.0) 5.0) 8.3 4.7 
ES eee OOs, dlictlab ot 6.6) 5.3) 4.5! 8.0! 9.5) 7.8)..... 3.7 D8 5.4 
NIN Sip. delve cg nnn dein stabs EET PR 5.8| 6.2| 4.7} 5.7) 9.5) 5.9)..... 6.2} 5.1) 3.5 
Beans, baked. .............-..-- No.2 can..|..... 21.9] 20.3} 20.0) 18.5) 17.9] 18.4)..... 14.9) 14.8 14.8 
eS eee ee ees ae 20.3} 20.1) 20.0} 16.8) 17.1) 17.0}..... 19.9] 17.8 17.7 
ee a a ; ee" Pees | 20.8) 20.4) 20.4) 18.5) 18.5) 18.5)....- =e 18.1 18.0 
Tomatoes, canned......... seus er | sate de 217. 4/318.3/319.3) 16.6) 15.7] 15.9)..:..| 16.4) 15.1 15.! 
Sugar, granulated ............... Pound....| 6-3) 10.7) 25.7| 23.4} 12.3] 29.3) 24.2) 5.2) 10.9) 25.8, 21 
PONSA Silly siamo ooo 0 ndndhnaeewh ..-40......., 50.0] 62.8] 69.7] 71.4] 86.0} 87.3] 88.0] 57.5) 78.1) 78.3, 77.8 
SE A East vdatckiganesieacte |. ..do "| 28.0) 46.2] 49.4) 49.2] 48.9] 51.0] 51.1] 28.8 me 47.5) 46.6 
} | 

I Re Ai dials Ws. oda dike che pans RS Freer | 26.8) 27.5) 27.2) 23.4) 30.3] 29.2)..... |} 26.4) 28.7) 28.6 
tin. de dubn «heii aide ein sb aialte TC sis abhids ol 19. 1| 28.1) 28.1} 20.9} 29.0) 29.8)....- 16. 7} 27.0) 28.0 
EE nie iw hi ofh «4s 60 ta ssbe ) SE ERR 48.8) 62.1) 62. 1| 37.5) 48.3) 43.3)..... 43.3) 50.0) 47.8 
sth. eh phadotniine sss xnxeh See Aa | se 64.8 64.7] 48.3) 73.8] 68.9]..... iy — 66.1 











3 No. 23 can. 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of 22 food articles in August, 1920, compared 
with the average cost in the year 1913, in August, 1919, and in July, 
1920. For 11 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the Bureau 
at different dates since 1913. For Savannah, Ga., the comparison 
is given only for the month, as this city was first scheduled by the 
Bureau in 1920. These percentage changes are based on actual 
retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the average 
family consumption of these articles in each city.* 





a The consumption figure used for each article in each city is given in the MonTHLY LaBoR REVIEW of 
November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. 
[674] 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 51 


TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES IN 
AUGUST, 1920, COMPARED WITH ‘THE COST IN JULY, 1920, AUGUST, 1919, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.) 



































: 
| Percentage in-| percent- | Percentage in- | Percent- 
crease, August, age crease, August, age 
1920, compared | decrease . | 1920, compared | decrease, 
City. with— August, City. | with— August, 
, = 1920, . +4 =o 2 | 
com pared com pared 
1913 August, | with July, | 1913 August, fwith July, 
j 1919. 1920. a 1919. 1920. 
|_| -— -|— - _ 
a 107 6 4 || Minneapolis. ....... 104 5 ll 
Baltimore. ........- 113 | 4 | 5 |} Mobile......... ON NE Ns LF 8 4 
Birmingham ....... 113 | 6 | 5 |} Newark............ 98 8 | 6 
RE 109 | ll 4 || New Haven........ 108 9 4 
pe Serer 8 | 5 || New Orleans....... 104 5 3 
Buffalo............. 113 6 | 5 || New York......... | 104 8 6 
EN kis on owe) a6 00x %< men 14 2) Se ere 4 3 
Charleston ......... 113 6 | Fo ae 110 | 7 8 
Meee... 2.255. 110 6 | OI aS ah, Bes oo 5 8 
Cincinnati 106 10 6 || Philadelphia --.-... 104 6 6 
Cleveland .......... 110 9 8 || Pittsburgh......... 105 8 6 
eT TNS 5 6 || Portland, Me.......!.......... 9 4 
Se 98 5 5 | Portland, Oreg..... &9 9 4 
ees 97 5 7 || Providemce.........! 115 | 10 4 
SE ear 117 4 9 | Riehbmond...-.....- 119 | 7 2 
Pals River........- 109 11 I a Cocwbesehs eae was cue 7 5 
TTS 6 4 St. Eee... ....-<. 114 | 8 6 
Indianapolis... .. . . 104 | 5 4 4S SR 9 10 
Jacksonville........ 96 | 6 2 || Salt Lake City..... 87 7 6 
Kansas City, Mo. -. 105 | 7 8 || San Francisco. ... -- 89 | 13 4 
| 
Little Rock........ 100 | 6 Se Se Pas i 
Los Angeles. ....... 7 16 ST] PR ccc ccwee 115 | 1c i 
Louisville.......... 98 2 | jt (ee 91 5 6 
Manchester......... 116 11 | 5 || Springfield, Il...../.......... iC | s 
Memphis........... ' 108 3 7 . Washington, D. C.. 109 3 | 5 
Milwaukee ......... 114 6 | 8 
' { 








Effort has been made by the Bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of August 95 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The report 
of every baker was received. The following were perfect reporting 
cities; that is, every merchant in the following-named cities who is 
cooperating with the Bureau sent in his report in time for his prices 
to be included in the city averages: Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Denver, Houston, Jacksonville, Manchester, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
gS Providence, Portland, Me., Rochester, piaiessande St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Scranton, and Washington. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in August: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING AUGUST. 




















Geographical division. 
Item United 
: States. North South North South Western 
Atlantic. | Atlantic. Central. | Central. , 
Percentage of s received ....... me 95 99 95 96 93 91 
Number of in each section from 
which every report was received .__._-.- 23 10 4 | 6 2 1 




































MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.* 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on July 

T 15, 1919, and on January 15, July 15, and August 15, 1920, 

for the United States and for each of the cities included in the 

total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the 
cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages made on the 
several kinds. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household 
use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 








RXVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER TON, OF 2,000 POUNDS, OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1919, AND ON JAN. 15, JULY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1920. 


























1920 
City, and kind of coal. July 15,1919 
Jan. 15. July 15. Aug. 15. 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SA, 6 6.nm ods $4 bn on caca¥s 50 sdGme tees Lpitaddicaes $12. 143 $12. 588 $14, 282 $14. 366 
Chestnut............. RETO RE IRD LIB se: 5 A 12.174 12.768 14. 334 14. 449 
SE ee eee RR iy ae 8.101 | 8. 808 10, 548 11.035 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
Ss Ath Bin ns is dy Bite ain tise kak oa 8. 250 9.050 13. 250 14. 462 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SRS 6 RIES 4 Es SST ARES |S Se Oe ee 111.750 112.500 113.750 113. 750 
Ee el eich mets dk And neunbnn ne ou diehs 111.850 112. 600 113. 850 113. 850 


I rep > By Blas SE Si BREE 5 3 18. 938 
ee a ee ae 7. 286 7.496 9. 431 9. 737 




















Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Eee trad nad ak cys cotwds catewedc to oie 12. 000 12.750 14. 500 14. 500 
SRLS a0. 8 SOa eu. ecilindiiddab ales >< <<a 12. 000 12.750 14. 500 14. 500 
Eb th diiitins 5500 cthnndiinesenedabe+ecdiat 9. 000 9. 500 13. 250 13. 250 
B port, Conn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— . 
Se Miners coo aknah as scednnsegs oh phaenlin 11.750 12. 500 15. 000 15. 800 
SING S635 5th aps a pbbnd bbdbeSdeladpoccsa 11.750 12. 500 15. 000 15. 800 
6360 ddchdnancenpchskbedibetdbanesde aac 8. 000 DD tiaskclieu Stine bkquscesce 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ades kv hsths be tanks oBecose ts dcedatbbeans at 10. 700 10. 890 12. 080 12. 190 
IN: idUdéiitd ssstupactnbsshaceruienbankde 10. 800 10. 990 12. 080 12. 190 
Beet ks bank Csaek. sibb<asns vinbiidh ined ee 12. 000 12. 000 








Soweto lope Satie Leese ss ch oPMeabebacds Fea 9. 836 10. 908 





11. 067 























en ath ATE: ah ap igh ng ES Fen ER <s  e 113. 400 ' 116.325 116. 200 

ij Chestnut........... ass gitdien anata ae arene 113.500 113. 500 116. 400 116. 300 

, PII cS oS Se cal ke Sects Wek aco 5s bee dace csacta 8. 500 8.500 12. 000 12. 000 

rf Chicago, LIL: 

Pennsytvania anthracite— 

Ne RE es ee ae Samet a Pm 12. 200 12. 590 14. 675 14. 808 

SRE SAAT ES RE SR Alea NG. 12. 300 12. 690 14. 788 14. 923 

ON, 5. SBA si Soo ce Fic ceteesd Mbegeeedeeis 7.017 8.020 8. 946 9. 092 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


@ Prices of coal have formerly been secured semiannually and published in the March and September 
issues of the MONTHLY LaBor REview. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published 
monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, PER TON OF 2,00 POUNDS, OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1919, AND ON JAN. 15, JULY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1920—Continued. 


























1920 
‘Sf, +2 July 15, —_-3 
Cify, and kind of coal. 1919 a - 
Jan. 15. July 15. Aug. 15. 
ie : : 
Cincinnati, Ohio.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ig RR Re ey, a ee | £12. 000 $12. 500 $14. 000 $14. 167 
Rss. esos cansersersctescccesess RS aE 12. 000 12. 667 14.000 | 14. 167 
NE bie uhh Ga Ge eiteatéo cade Se 2000 we dau esc 6. 139 6.739 8. 000 | 8. 143 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— ‘| 
eg ore ee 11.538 12. 300 | 14. 050 | 178 
SEES Gbn05 Src concvcccemnsenessécelecas os 11. 650 12. 233 | 14. 025 | 14. 153 
NER § wisbg dato s0cccsecscncccessccccecccss 7.710 7.911 11. 357 | 357 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ttle, SUID eS 12. 000 12. 000 14.650 | 14.650 
Bituminous. ........ seeabeetesaiiake ta OTR 6.056 | 6.513 9.458 | 10. 199 
Dallas, Tex.: } 
Arkansas anthracite- | 
_, BEB------- GE oa balineep see ndctpnr ess sescacteres 14. 500 | 18. 500 17.500 | 19. 500 
Nd sian cal in tliat tote mie scien daeoa eenaee 06% 11. 083 | 14. 583 14. 083 | 15. 583 
Denver, Colo.: | 
Colorado anthracite— 
EE a ee 13.150 14. 000 14. 875 | 15. 525 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed........... PRE Spd br Ok 12.650 13. 500 14. 875 | 15. 525 
Bituminous. ........ ptt: 2 A: ial abr een Geteehaes 8.348 8.908 9. 469 | 9. 997 
d Detroit, Mich.: 
i Pennsylvania anthracite— 
2 DR abastt Kb bene heres ass cogs ons scccceseccs 11. 890 12. 650 14. 625 14.563 
ba ee sae ahaa tala adikarctah ns dies iar Meiviom 4:8 11. 980 12.750 14. 625 14. 625 
: ie rE a awit 05s an nceedbone sus 7.988 8.781 12. 417 12. 500 
| Fall River, Mass.: 
‘ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
7 hielo cian i ogee agissnnéecude 12. 500 13. 000 14. 500 14. 500 
2 nee Ry Se ee eee 12. 250 12. 750 14. 250 4. 250 
0 SE noe i Riles = bias andes ‘wets 9. 500 10. 000 12.875 | 13. 000 
Houston, Tex.: 
EE Ee SE a 10.000 12.000 11.750 | 12. 200 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
a Pennsylvania anthracite— 
¥ SE SG A ae, ne 12. 250 13. 000 14. 375 14. 890 
“ ah Sh ie deEh eGo. cs exnames ee TS 12. 250 13. 167 14. 875 15. 390 
3 UE ES |e aE 7.375 8. 188 9. 625 9.792 
= Jacksonville, Fla.: 
‘< Pennsylvania anthracite— 
es , = Divatdeesesccsecccccn ocpenecceces 15.000 17. 000 BD.GED becassceccece 
a Di pchecraetheaee scons ccasdesessooevesee 5. 000 17.000 18.000 |.......-.... 
. ERS Been wensc.csaccwevesccencscesces 10. 000 11. 000 15. 000 17.000 
4 Kansas City, Mo.: 
. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE ob spac aeeRatnwseacddbedapasencce 16. 210 1 2 ae |ewereeecees ° 
¥ CE ae ie 16.470 SEE loo oc nnbhesqubaeswesena ° 
Arkansas anthracite— 
| OEE De ey Pare ene 13. 593 15. 950 | 15. 7! 17.000 
= i nuteit chad lnas vdcennessdentita 14. 450 16. 583 16. 500 17.500 
: ls ee i ls wn ed piesaben seman ! 7. 469 8. 625 9. 600 10. 334 
t Little Rock, Ark.: | 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ee in. .  adensheockeccans = UE 14. 500 15. 500 
f EE ivacdctnebdccsancvoessccccccssoncess ST in S dice sin: nities rtieen it etiam tad edie ine 
; ES LC A 9. 250 | 10. 375 12. 591 13. 085 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
ee Oe a bas wn cos teaceseceseces | 14. 583 | 16. 000 17.000 17.000 
| Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ST a Sccadastec<o sep. edb os Cn nee Pape 12. 750 Ss pagialeaceanasanen 
backd bn eneswidiiadh occcscccncevccoces 12. 750 |) ae 15. 000 
RE ES ea 6. 816 6. 836 9. 531 10. 134 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee ea nacdenoere 12. 750 13.417 15.000 16. 000 
4 GG SIE ee a 12. 750 13.417 15. 000 16. 000 
4 eA eth natthdgewc enncvecicseses 10. 000 10. 000 13. 000 14. 000 
. Memphis, Tenn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
; ee Se So acc caccccaocens 16. 000 16. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
| cet MnGtesasescccceccessecccsceses 16. 000 16. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
ed ct inas canebcoceces weave 7.528 8. 000 9. 563 10. 600 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, 


PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1919, AND ON JAN, 15, JULY 15, AND AU 


MONTHiLLY LABOR REVIEW. 


OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOL)) 





City, and kind of coal. 





Milwaukee, Wis 
Renmatieueta anthracite— 
NA EE a ee 


Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— , 
EEGs ont eididé Gb de gebebesucseciows ae 


Mobile Ala 
Pennsy Ivania anthracite— 
og UE EE 9 EAS wee rey ty Fr ee 


Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I ide a6 Remedies << cscgenc eye rscecectess 
isd ianeh cab nhOOneRedccbenesecednccess 
New Haven, Conn. : 
Penrsylvania anthracite— 
Dic rtdbiatiabe$>nchemkecdbee rie tess onde 


New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ERE I ee re, coe an 
SK ts atcha ante mend ¥evcs pas eenses oboe hoes 
a 6 idhl ee toe tinaserventne saddes 
New York, N. Y.: 
P ennsylv ania anthracite— 








ik eid eat ie iit a amseb tem etin + a .6 we 4 


_ Norfolk, Va. 


ag ney I ae TPS 4), SR 


Omaha, Nebr.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Ne eid See ed cdeas sede ee 
Cite Thad Sh yb ee cemghnatredes ieee obe a 
es re due cb ablewecoocesebend 
Peoria, IL: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i CR eee is owe eae sdiedéeb eae 
Chestnut....... (EI 2 i iy Cee ae 
Lies eel dons kddoseasteescuesee 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i ete EE hee hoes edeces ss eal e'sevs coe 
Cineptaaatt.....ccccoce CREEPS ep ApEn Ps AN, Oe To 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ct? ibetii tdendvienectabecesoecsscgusbcas 
NSE en eee 
hs ie Oo. an sae bidglss «4+ s¥ax bn « 
Portland, Me 
Ivania anthracite— 
Gee... . .ccedee aidees ae Onee a bédecabes same 
Chestnut....... an ca i a ha 
Pert teee. a pie as was Su ue ec cueesteenan 
, -* 
Ls nag ag oondnane nei alata ail ita! mies ou bdthic dam & 
Pennsy: anthracite— 
Stove. ......... DCL UGhae nedt aad cieveusacoewa 
Chestnut......... REIS! Spee ee ly Oat a 
Bit ee en ere er weer ere eee eee ee 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oe ll oR ye Sheebb sd bboaseUbNGbsbints<vdecteL. 
Bituminous. ..............------.- GSS. OOS 
1 Per ton of poi ms 
2 Fifty cents per 
ing the coal into the 





16. 000 
16. 000 
8. 292 


10. 800 
10. 857 


12. 500 
9.375 


16. 450 
16. 550 


11. 667 
11. 750 


-_ 


10. 850 
10. 950 


~_ 


— 


12. 750 
12. 663 
5. 833 


~ 


12. 200 
12. 200 
8. 573 


11. 493 


2 12.000 
2 12.000 
29.000 


12.000 
12.000 
8. 464 





$12. 600 
=. 700 
&. 960 


14. 000 
1#. 100 
10. 425 


17.000 
17.000 
10. 333 


10. 483 
10. 483 


12. 250 
12. 250 


17. 500 
17. 500 


11. 536 
11. 600 


13. 000 


17. 275 
17. 450 
10. 108 


13. 660 
13. 000 
6. 009 


- 
— 
= 


. 881 
- 996 


— 
— 
— 


= 


13. 750 
14. 000 
6.179 


— 


13. 440 
13. 440 
9.370 


11.618 





1920 
July 15. 


$14. 800 
14. 900 
12. 167 


16. 520 
16. 560 
12. O44 


G. 15, 1920—Continued. 


14. 583 
14. 583 


19. 000 
18. 833 
10. 857 


13. 067 
13.067 


14. 500 
14. 500 
12.125 


21. 300 
21. 400 
11. 465 


14. 000 
14. 000 
7.429 


- 


13. 469 
1 13. 438 


15. 250 
15.175 
7.375 


= 


15. 360 
15. 360 
14. 810 


11.955 


14. 500 
14. 500 
13. 625 


13. 00 
13. 500 
10. 882 





- 


~ 


— a 
i" - 
t 


14. 3 
14. 500 
14. 125 


13. 500 
13. 500 
10.912 


n amen is charged for “binning.” Most customers require binning or baske'- 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, PER TON OF 2,900 POUNDS, OF COAL FOR HOUSE 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1919, AND ON JAN, 15, JULY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1920—Concluded. 
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HOLD 


| 1920 
- , July 15, | 
City, and kind of coal. a > oY) ees ; 
Jan. 15. July 15. Aug. 15. 
Rochester, N. Y.: : 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
kt atk Ave oe eek ceneieddhowenke bees $15. 600 $10. 809 | £12. 200 $12. 300 
Hs chaw@esadess bubkbticcmadscdieeece 10. 700 19. 900 | 12. 300 12. 400 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracitc— 
hae bebenbtedeptendhanes ews sine ahi awtes 12. 900 13. 100 14. 350 14. 350 
NG id ONS Ho ks 004 oad cc saddndeccenssase 12. 900 13. 225 14. 350 14. 350 

ann nc CUOR ws od bbe deitbuncdusceetrie 5. 425 5. 970 6. 632 7.402 

St. Paul, Minn. : 

Pennsylvania anthracitc— 

RM e aki dn oh hha sAden weddvnsaddusse dies 13. 800 14. 000 16. 483 16. 567 

ES ee Pa ee Te A 13. 900 14. 100 16.517 16. 600 

ta le a aw ah gh ilibs.eb abten onbles 6 «nei 9.875 11.531 13. 258 13. 642 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Colorado anthracite- 
ee 16. 000 16. 313 18. 375 18. 500 
EE, Mn viv nut cotswcnceieee cas ome 16.000 | 16. 583 18. 375 18. 500 

oes «cn 0s cc cwwccvcecscccccccnsccasesces 7. 250 | 8. 236 9. 250 9. 250 

San Francisco, Calif. : 

New Mexico anthracite— 

i nl a a PFS Ry = 20. 500 | 23. 000 24. 000 24.750 

Colorado anthracite— | 
Pi imbhnthedachnsenceeegdacewcetenssesees ces 19. 400 | 21. 750 23. 000 23. 000 

RG ines > ntenks cine i rhe rage. oh@ens soe 13. 591 15. 160 16. 643 16. 786 

Savannah, Ga.: 

Pennsylvania anthracitc— 

Ci decacehes cudesnhedssawaaaw eek acecdelneCGbn coe we 15. 100 317.600 317.600 

inh tna nens iultcbline gh dke wade atreen eed wiht 64 315. 100 3 17.600 3 17.600 

CC EE ee ee ee a, ae 311.100 314. 500 315.709 
Scranton, Pa.: 

Pennsy!vania anthracite— 

RE eS ee eee ee ee ee oe 7.683 &. 233 9.275 9. 383 
dG «2 obtain de ci aps iedkia dele wath Sey ated 7.783 8. 300 9. 275 9. 383 
Seattle, Wesh.: 
OR ot Se. ailing delaiw a didlee ob 49.103 49.588 | 49.843 419, 432 
Springfield, LI.: 
re cE, Jah snUWine saute p idcusiidebs «s 3. 976 3. 950 4.450 ’ 4. 410 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

. ea AES SG eS eb bse dedes cbddee one 111.911 112.447 113. 793 114. 7 
ES « dinbg e CNNG Se Eden a hiise » ann «make» ad 112.011 1 12. 538 1 13. 857 114.143 
a atiids's 6 GER aida de Uden dna deddduselce 18.050 | 1 8, 267 19. 604 19. 836 
| 

1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

3 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by thecity. A charge of 19 cents per ton or half ton is made, 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

4 Prices in Zone A. The cartage charge in Zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average, 


The cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.85 to $2.90, according to distance. 
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Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States.’ 


HE following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles of 
T dry goods on August 15, 1919, and on February 15, May 15, 
and August 15, 1920. The averages given are based on the 

retail prices of standard brands, only. 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON AUG. 15, i919, AND 
ON FEB. 15, MAY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1920. 


——————— 








































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. 
Article. Unit. | 1920 | 1920 1920 
Aug. Aug. CC 3 ie ee 
15, | | 15, l 
1919. Feb. |May|Aug.|1919. |Feb. May/Aug.|1919. |Feb. [May Aug. 
| 15. | 15. | 15. 15. | 15. | 15. 15. | 15. | 15. 
iad eAlee baedt keeles 8 DEP OR Aad 
i$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ '$ $ 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yoraur. .2.. 0.200) .....|.....(0. 2000. 358'.....].....10, 198)..... '0. 257 0. 250 
Percale sults dt Dine aonmbde eee .- -d0../0. 390) . 513 0. 548,0. 623) . 407) . 528 0. 51010. 535! . 413 0. 434) . 474] . 460 
pm aan apron, 27 to es -- -d0..| . 250) .344) . 368) . 342) . 279) 351) . 350] . 336] . 269) .316| .324) .317 
ingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... et 374 = . 454) . 539) . 348) . 423, . 490) . 479) .340) . 427) . 450) . 506 
Ginga dress, 32-inch .......- eee ae 686 . 714) .521) . 582) . 668) .643) . 592) .652) .645) . 683 
Muslin, bleached............... -..do..] . 328) . 393] . 425] . 464) . 386) . 475] . 529] . 500) . 326) .385] * 410] | 407 
Sheet Seemed Sp ..-do.. ; 972/1. 208'1. 139) * 925 1. 153 1. 23711. 159} . 751} .873'1. 019/1. 014 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.. Each _|2. 164 2. 572}2. 050)2. 8682. 292,2. 917 3. 076) 2. 988.1. 931)2, 094 2. 548 2. 539 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch. -.-| Yard-| 7376, 1393) . 465| .553| .358) . 437/ . 488 517). - 369] . 380} . 440 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do..! . 850) ; 950 Siead (1, 250} . 800/1. 150 1. 213/1. 320. .... 1. 113 1, 070)1. 098 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair..|6. 260 5. 3305. S005 110)5. 725, al 300)6. 235 6. ts e048. C005. 526 





: Boston, Mass. eon omen Conn. | Buffalo, N. Y. 














# a8 oon soo’ oxclé cao’ con® xl? Sao onal ox? 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard_.|0. 217 0. 290 0. 290.0. 2980. 210.0. 220 0. 250)... . 0. 21910. 255/0. 290 0. 290 
(NR Ag al mm ---9..| .367| . 456) . 493) . 530} .385) . 473! » S280. 5 . 364) 510) . 553) . 518 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . .|...do..| . 261) .320| .350) . 366 ae ae . 323) . 256] 320] . 380) 385 
Gingham, ess, 27-inch... ..... ...do..] , 203] . 383) . 443] 536] 354! . - 493) . 547) . 344) . 404) . 486) . 500 
Ginghesn, dress, 32-inch........ ...do..| . 491] . 602 06 718) . 551 "500 . 635] . 687) . 563) . 545] .690) . 764 
Marin, bleached..............- ..-0..| . 367} . 487) . .451| .345| 457] . 491] . 413) .375| . 447] . 483] | 481 
bleached, 9-4. ........ ...do..} . 802} . 9991. 0851 - 022 . 914/1, 197 1. 220/1. 267] ; 907!1. 089'1. 193.1. 210 
eon: eached, 81 by 90....... Each./2. 107/2. 662 a2. 733 2. 745|2. 322)2. 638.2. 858,2. 960 2. 185)2. 664.2. 828 2. 910 
Outing flannel, 27 to Minch...| Yard. . 323| . 384) 392} . 495] .315] . 368) . 430] . 438) .342| .392) . 432) . 494 
, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do..'1. 1171. 413 1. 37011 415] . 745) 625 1. 00/1. 190! .776| .980 1.115)... 
Blankets, co~+on, 66 by 80...... Pair..|4. = a =_— 450/4. 375)6. aa fohie 6. cat 363 eae aaa 325 





Butte, Mont. Charleston, S.C. | Chicago, Il. 









$ g $ 
pecceoce vets -/0. 165 0. 250'0. 250 0. 250)0. 218.0. 243,0. 306)... . .'0. 1980. — ee a 253 






















Wee its * 1. 1. 
2. Ta. 7532. 91212. 072 
ep - 408) . sa sou 393] . 447) . 494 
Flannel, ry wool, 27-inch. . . 000 1. 267/1. 010)... .. -915'1. 750).....}....- 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair 000,5. 550).....|--22. 5 $30,6. 194.6, 220,6. 498 { 








Cleveland, Ohio. | Columbus, Ohio. 





Perea. 24 to 25 inch............- 


Utbeemeoncecece Séc0>cb00e- ---d0.. ° 95) . ° 526] . 559) . 582) . 412) . 490) . 646 ‘648 
--d0..}. . . ° . - 398} . ° - 350} . 363) . 363 

RS ---G0..}. j - 494) . 367) . 2 461; . 501 

saben o'r ---do.. . 770) . 619) . «733, «757 

in ceeenktae s's0s ---d0.. - 37 . - 461) .445 . 458 
° 5 8741. 170'1. 323 1. 348 

4 2. 722\2. 991 2. 734 

- 510} . 430) . 516 
1.417..... 
6. 256. =“ 













Outing flannel, 27 to % inch... 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|... 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.....- air 5. 


1 Retail of dry goods are published in the April, July, October, and December issues of the 
MONTHLY Labor REVIEW. 
[680] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON AUG. 15, 1919, AND 
ON FEB. 15, MAY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1920—Continued. 































































































































































































Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. | Detroit, Mich. 
| 
| 
Article. Unit. 1920 | 1920 | 1920 
Aug. | Aug. a 
15, 15, 15, 
1919. |Feb. May Aug.|1919. |Feb. |May Aug./1919. Feb. May!|Aug. 
15. | 15. | 15. 15. | 15. | 15. 15. | 15. | 15. 
ph TE TSR 2 14S SS ES ee eS 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch........ eee--| Yard.|0. 190.0. 2500. 250 0. 250)0. 1900. 250.0. 263 0. 250.0. 198 0. 250 0. 249 0. 237 
fg ee a ere ey mm .--d0..| , 366] . 434] .455; . 530) . 429) .520) . 630) . 695) .303) .472) .520) .529 
j Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do..| . 250} .310} . 294) . 290} .333] . 360) . 380) " 380) . 250) .318| .354) .374 
4 Gingham, dress, 27-inch . .......|...d0..| . 337] .431] .461) .477] .364] .443| . 482) .567| .335) .396) .469| .470 
: Gingham, dress, 32-inch . .......|...d0..] . 520} .622| . 689) . 773] . 628] . 774] . 773) . 813] .530 .615] . 729) . 742 
E Muslin, bleached..............- ...d0..| .324] .391] . 418) .395] . 420] 472] .520) .500] |316 1456) .512| .478 
S Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ........ ..-d0..| . 800} . 985/1. 033'1. 061/1. 068/1. 245/1. 312 1. 330) . 849 1.0901. 117/11. 100 
q Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... ...| Each. |1. 978|2. 348/2. 683 2. 771/2. 673.2. 864|3. 3613. 337/2. 079.2. 734 2. 987 2.909 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard-| | 335] . 361| .411| . 433) .366| 425] . 503) .528) .317| .365| . 420) . 468 
‘ Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch...|..-d0..] . 756)..... 11. 000/1. 125/1. 067/1. 200'1. 0001. 250)... 1. 000) . 988] . 967 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair. .|5. 960)6. 725 6. 950 7. 1616. 238)6. 343|7. 313 7. 750,4. 930 5. 800 6. 214 6. 246 
Fall River, Mass. Houston, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. 
ce ee i. el. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch......... weee| Yard. /0.170)..... 0.290..... 0. 205 0. 250 0. 290 0. 230 0. 181 0. 251 0. 253 0. 258 
sO ---d0..} .390,0. 430} . 453,0. 490) .312) .433) .515, . 600) .358) .470, . 483) . 409 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|..do..| .270) .350} .343) .325) .245| . 290) .338) .333) . 253) .303) .345) .342 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ ---0..| 330} . 455) . 423) . 484] . 330} .383] .408) .458) .314) .411) . 465) . 488 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....... ..-40..| . 505} . 610) . 645) . 680) . 604/ . 618) . 685) . 763) . 498) .609) . 613) . 620 
Muslin, bleached ............... .--d0..| 300} . 443] . 480) . 482] .310| . 385! .429| .385] .313) .426 . 461) . 447 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ..-d0..| , $20/1. 040'1. 150/1. 083] . 792} . 975'1. 038! .970) . 855'1. 066 1. 2071. 184 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90. .....| Each. |1. 993)/2. 575)2. 583)2. 663|1. 878'2. 365.2. 6642. 779 2. 064 2. 595 2. 910)2. 787 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard.| . 290} . 400) .370)..... . 231] .336| . 353) . 453) .312| .379| . 439) . 462 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..}...../...../..... a il . 823) . 910} . 880) . 875) . 827/1. 250 1. 290/1. 290 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80. ....- Pair..|5. 980/6. 173)5. 410/5. 980)7. 2257. 500 6. 500 6. 543 6. 050 6. 508 6. 8586. 685 
Jacksonville, Fla. | Kansas City,Mo. Little Rock, Ark. 
; WP S'S PRE ae SS 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard./0.180'..... 0. 260)... 0. 196 0. 266 0. 275 0. 296 0. 1970. 250 0. 270.0. 269 
| aie. Ceeeabgaien ...d0..| .463.0.523| . 643.0. 605] . 458) .500| .545| .573) 356) .480| . 480) . 520 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..| .290| .390| .390) .320} . 316) .350) .364) .360) .250) . 295) . 298] . 283 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ....... .--d0..} 370} .410} . 463) .447] . 367) .450| .503) . 488] .322) .383) .371) . 413 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....... ..-00..| .542| . 645] . 720] . 742] . 601) .690| .714) . 706] . 483) .538 . 636) . 694 
Muslin, bleached ............... .--0..} , 413} . 465] .523] .500) , 423) 473] . 486) . 486) .334) .406 . 443] .432 
Peery bleached, 94......... ---d0..} . 950)1. 200)1. 310:1. 243} . 943'1. 0701. 275 1. 200) . 8991. 008 1. 181 1. 156 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90. .....| Each. |2. 1882. 743/3. 016 2. 966/2. 500 2. 420 3. 063 3. 100.1. 936 2. 330 2. 8182. 881 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch ....| Yard-| . 330) . 420} . 483) . 427) .355| .403) . 428) . 480) . 332) .388, .394| . 459 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch . . .|...do..|...../1. 000/1. 000) . 800]... /.. 002). 02. ee... 1. 025 1. 113 1. 348/1. 068 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair. .|5. 740/6. 500)6. 50/7. 000)5. 745 6. 250,6. 333 6. 736 5. 125 5. 000 5. 140.6. 175 
Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 
B onal onalt souls aasl® oor'® ose'® ausl® ouel® onrl® oncld soalt 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard ./0. 218.0. 203/0. 203/0. 228/90, 207 0. 238 0. 24610. 246'0. 232)0. 286/0. 3030. 273 
Bcdlile stadt onnsy. cine -2eO..] . 425) . 5| . 382) .530) .523) .495|) .421] .432) . 461) .454 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..| . 279) . .258| .335| .322] .320| . 254] .303) . 303} .335 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. .......|...d0..| . 391] . .361| .445| . 458] .513| .344) . 396) .399] . 437 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .......|...d0..] . 616) . . 608] . 755) . 766) . 749) .557| . 584! .617) .674 
Muslin, bleached............... "22do..| 367] .: " 353] 404] |427| 386] | 380] .467| .514] . 487 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........|... do..| . 806) . . 835} . 990'1. 042/1. 003) . 901/12. 111)1. 127/1. 150 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... ... Each. |2. 025/2. 120/2. 608 2. 725)2. 798!2. 379|2. 684)2. 651 |2. 727 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch ....| Yard.| .385| . .328| .363| .388| . 590 322] 374) .391| .464 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do. 1. 300) , . 70/1. 175)1. 375] . 840)... 1. 080/1. 095|1. 095 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80. .....| Pair..\6. 4006. 204)6. 388)6. 15216. 34256. 993 5. 50/6. 980/4. 704/5. 615.5. 988/6. 188 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Minn. 
ls |s_ |s_ fs ae Bb oe ee 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............| Yard.|0. 199'0. 2640. 257/0. 2900, 236 0. 220/0. 2700. 2350. 192.0. 237 0. 261 0. 228 
WEG Sages taut. soc, nce ...d0..| .407| .507| .580} 598] .435| .538] .597| .530] .376| .423| . 465) . 427 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|,.. 0..| .260| . 355) . 283] .350} .270) .350) .350| .374) .250| .306) .326| .314 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. .......|-..do..| .363| . 426| . 463 . 350] .423) . 457) . 465) .349) .440) .454) . 469 
Gingham, dress, «seeeee-[.2.0..| , 582) .687| . 638] . 747] .549] .629| . 701] .735| . 582| . 728) . 832| . 869 
, bleached....... a a “ido..| .353| . 435] . 480} . 418} . 375] .473] .481| .512| .354) .434) . 465) 451 
Shooting, bleached, we -eeeeee}..-0..| . 909/1. 007/1. 098/1. 108} . 860;1. 002/1. 2141. 210) . 855 1. 059'1. 133 1. 091 
Sheets, 81 by 90...... 2. 271, 2. 669|2. 904)2. 896]2. 227 2. 7032. 9542. 924/2. 186.2. 600 2. 650 2. 544 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch...-| Yard.| .341| .383| .375| .471| .345| .414| .395| . 486] .354| .415|'.402| . 419 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|..... 1, 213/1. 310)1, 288/1. 000|.....|.....| . c- Beeeest Pear 1. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair..|6. 280 6. 987/7. 067,6. 993/6. 058 6. 593 6. 721 6. 960)5. 920 6. 588 6. 363 6. 402 
[681] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON AUG. 15, 1919, AND 
ON FEB. 15, MAY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1920—Continued. 

































































































































Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. 
, 1920 1920 | 1920 
Article. Tni 
Unit-laug| sf Ag. é ___|Aug.} 
15 | 15 | 15, 
1919. |Feb. (May! Aug.|1919. |Feb. [Ma y|Aug.|1919. |Feb. |May|Auv. 
15. [ 15. | 15. 15. | 15. | 15. 15. | 15. | 15 
| 
i ee. ee 
Calico, 24 to 25imeh............ Yard. 0. 25/0. 253/0. 255)0. 250)0. 198/0. 250/0. 277|0. 2500. 145/0. 190)0. 250)0. 202 
IE Sorc ene ae eee ---40..| . 350} . 510] .517| .520| . 366] . 488} . 564| .521| .346| .436] .502) . 4s 
Gingham, apron,27 to 28 inch...|...do..| . 250} .316} .326| . 338} . 250) .297| .317| .317| .241| .299 336) . 308 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ....- ..-d0..) .347] . 436} . 429] . 475] . 340} .402] . 483] . 459] .333] .391] .434) . 499 
Gingham, dress, 32-Ineh........ .--d0..| .530} . 622} . 624] .590) .555) .608] . 71S] . 686) . 531) .581) .679) .720 
n, bleached... 2.212222. -2.d0.-| .346| -390} . 436] - 422} °345| ° 432} | 475] | 448) 1334) .423 1470, | 432 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... -.-d0..} .690] . 9830/1. 0251. 027} . 839 1. 004 1. 157/1. 157} .825| .982'1. 094 . 98s 
Sheets, bleached, 8t by 90......- Each. 1. 827 2. 276)2. 506). 583/2. 113 2. 645 2. 870/2.843 2. 003 2. 314.2. 575 2. 639 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch ....{ Yard.) .290| .350) .359| . 420) .341/ .382| . 480) . 508) 276, .304| 383. - 41; 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... -so.-| “675. Y  - 1. 220 1. 250 1.320/1. 250". 790 .945'..... 1.25: 
Blankets, cotton, ¢6 by 80...__.| Pair... - 500 6. 320 6. 206 6. 904 5. 250 5.308 5.370 5.956 4. 872 5. 354 5. 620 6.351 
; New Orleans, La. | New York,N.Y. — Norfolk, Va. : 
: eS SPs ae ee ee ee ee" 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard_|0. 269/0. 2420. 250|0. 263,0. 27(|9. 270)0. 2600. 282)... .. 0. 2500. 250.0. 271 
Nc cee ---d0.-} « 450} . 398} . £35) . - 419} . 466} .541| . 564 0.460 487 - 536) .533 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do0..| .250| .340| . 290)... _ -290] 364} .371| .365| .266, .360) .350) . 35 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... .....|...d0--| -392| . 374] . 450) .490, .361| .431} . 453] .482) .370 404) .406) . 460 
Gingham. dress, 32-inch .. . .....|...d0..} . 552) . 718] .732| . 780} .625| . 718} . 776] . 786, .607) .620) .694) 702 
Muslin, bleached _....... 1... ---do..] -324) . 390} . 393} - 380) - 349] -440} - 459] - 453) . 354) 427) -503| - 475 
Sheeting, bleached, 94.....__.. ...d0..| .705| .967| .975| . 930} . 8392/1. 148'1. 1283/1. 198] ~870 1.02511. 136.1. 171 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... ..- Each. |t. 795 2. 343.2. 383). .. 2. 1992. 5342. 900 2.798 2. 159 2. 360.2. 632.2. 701 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard_| .296) .373| .350) 395) - 304 -371) . 417} . 465) .360) 385) .453) . 475 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...d0..h....| . 600 1.250 1.500 . 890 .944| 9532. O01'1. 125 1. 050.1. 125 1. 15" 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....__ Pair._|5. 500 5.990|-. .. .\6. 075/5. 238 5. 550 6. 288 6.620 6. 500 6. 2385. 487 6. 22° 
| Omaha,Nebr. | Peoria, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
} | | 
" s_ is Sete Be ee &. be fs 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard .|0. 1940. 220)0. 232 0. 248.0. 169/0. 203/0. 190 0. 220 .. .. - 0. 250 0. 2560. 22 
(  ioragsleotrrapeggeas: _..do..}. 432} . 521) .567| . 330] .450)..... | .490}0. 382] . 511! .537| . 52: 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| . - 318} . 334) - 336) a - 263} . 360) . - 280) . -326) .315 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.....__. -..d0..| .342] . 400 489) 496. 490 . 453] .343) . 408! . 449] . 494 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... .._.. ...d0..} . 622] . 703] . 704) . 700 4 . 490} .515} 653) . 601) 779 
Muslin, bleached... .......22777 ..do..| .371} 426] - 439) | 436) 474) 363] .348) 446) 479) 453 
Sheeting, bleached, 94__._.___. ..-d0..} . 88/1. 114 1.163. 1. 288) . - 829'1. 065 1. O88 1. 0&2 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90......- Rach. |2. 157/2. 488/2. 795 2. 908 . 258 2.690)1. 990.2. 643 2. 663.2. 69% 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch_...| Yard.} .358} . 395] . 419) . 430) - 382! . 457| .325| .416| .440! . 481 
, White, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do..| .945 1. 3701. 2501. 360.....!.. 980)... , 854'1. 458'L. 380 1. 31) 
8, cotton, 66 by 80... _.. Pair._.|5. 886 6. 588 6. 904 6. 429 6. 217 5. 450) 6.700 5. 376)5. 980,5. 333 6. 251 
| ' | } 
| 
Pittsburgh, Pa. §- Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. 
“Sn ee ae 
weececseeees.| Yard./0. 173/0. 218\0. 266,0. 276... ...|..-..}..... |. ...~/0. 195 0.225 0.235 0. 251 
P voce nnn se nace caase of ey -8--§ 8 _— 
ingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . 290) 290) . 250) .230, .287 . 207 
Gingham’, dress, 27-inch BER CUE .400| . 410) .350) .392 .421 . 439 
G dress, 3 AS - 633 . 717} -663| . 707, 704, . 805 
, Dleached............... - 426) . 458) .371) .447| .454) . 458 
RRS t| .9991.024| .897) . 879 1. O71 1. 100 
by 90...... 824 . 990 2. 365|2. 467 2. 456 2. . 255 2. 756,2. 892 
395 - 424| - 599 « . 378) 392} . 431 
2 133 1. 398 1. 390... 1. 125 1. 333'1. 167 
bedia saha | 530 (>: 740 5. 808 6. 500,6. 750 6..639)6. 815 
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0 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON AUG. 15, 1919, AND 








| 


FEB. 15, MAY 15, AND AUG. 15, 1920—Concluded. 














Salt Lake City, 
St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. | Uiah. 
Article. Unit 
‘ 1920 1920 1920 

Aug. Aug. lang, 

15, ‘eveess woe & “SO ogee py j 43, <a —- 

1919.|Feb.} May|Aug.|1919. |Feb. | May|Aug./1920. Feb. | MayjAug. 

15 15 15. 15. | 15. } 15. 15. | 15. | 15. 





























ne Pe He were eS Pe 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard. |0. 220)0. 250)0. 257/0. 252\0, 2160. 255 0. 277|0. 256 0. 190 0. 220 0. 250)0. 273 
| RC a a RS as -..do..| . 430] . 490] . 490} . 490) .378) . 491] . 483) . 494) .384) .520) .545] . 600 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. -|"-"do..| : 280} 300} | 300} 300] : 240! :320] :314] :305| 262 : 208] 1312] .317 























Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ .-.d0..| . 387] . 448) . 455) . 465) .359) . 427) . 459 - 457| 377) .409) 448) .471 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........ .--d0..| 685] . 728] . 741] .797| .597| .645| . 666] .696) . 586) .709) .708| . 712 
Muslin, bleached. .............. ---d0..| . 362} . 440} . 445} . 425) . 354) . 469) . 521 . 457) -377| . 467) . 468) .445 
Sheeting. bleached, 9-4......... .--do..| . 895} . 9094/1. 075.1. 068) . 895 1.028 1.115, 1. 093) . 871 1.078 1. 110.3. 185 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90...... Each./2. 281 '2, 535/2. 5632. 691/'2, 230 2. 507 2. 638 2. 587,2. 152 2. 691 3. 003)2. 942 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard.| .367| .372 - 410) .457| .322) .398| . 398) . 419) .361| . 441) . 438] . 487 


Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch . . ..|...do.. 





. 800 1. 050)... .. 1.050). .... 1.027) . 980). ....'1. 750 1. 590 1. 450)1. 570 






































Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... ... Pair. a 245 6. 425 6. sets. as 675 6. 613 6. 554 6. 850 7. 596 7. 410 6. o13}7. 613 
| 
, 
San eee, | Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa. 

| | 

sos . fF He a eee ee 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. ee ee ee ee ee SER VERE 0. 207 0. 273 0. 263.0. 270 
eke eterna ts eee .--do..} . 400}0. 510)0. 567)0. 620)... - - 0. 505 0. 490.0. 490) .390! .415 .450' . 485 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..} .320) .325; .350) .325)..... -336| . 366) .353, .290 . 297, .320 .340 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ ---d0..| . 360} .400) . 414) .445).....) . 429) . 436) .466 .330) .402 .441 . 467 
Gingham dress, 32-inch. ....... |...d0..} . 525) .621) .642) .693)..... - 659) .613) .683) .594 .598 .608 .670 
Muslin, Bleached............... |...do..| .355| .417| .430) .481)..... 462) .459| .447| .347| .416 . 471) . 456 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... |..-do..| . 865} .983;1. 207)1. 221)... ..}1. 077 1.116 1. 108) . 771 1.022 1,101.1. 144 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... ... | Each.|2. 12/2. 479 3.050)2. 926... 2. 593 2. 783 2. 873 2. 053 2. 378 2. 619 2. 646 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... -! Yard.} . 408) . 425) 444) .467/.....| .419| .430, .484) .326, .404 . 451) . 494 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch . . . .|...do. .|1. 000 1. 083)1. 500)1. 375!..... 11, 250 1,000 ...../.....! «980 1. 125,1. 247 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair..|6. 5297. 017.6, ae 488... 7 284 6. 500 6. 500 6. 653 6. 615 5. 863 6. 892 

| | | a) Fare I ! alae 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. Washington, D.C. 

| | ; } } 

s ls ls Is Is Is |s ls 's _|s_'s_|s 
Calico, 24 to 25imch............. Yard_.|0. 200.0. 2000. 250 0. 317 0. 192\0. 235,0. 254 0. 250 0. 175'0. 250 0.3700. 350 
SR etal cn nenn gnh nated do..| .418| . 475) .! 571| .330| .431| .441| . 436, .354| .503| .601| .580 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... .!...do..| .250) . 35 7| . 296] .330) .333) . 263) .313| .350) .356 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... |.--do..} .328) . 397 - 397] . 414) . 438) .371) .495) «538; .507 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........|... do..| . 558) . 655 5} . 593} . 594) .573) .587| .637) . 705) . 762 
Muslin, bleached...........--.. ([22do.7} 2403) $458 366} .397| .412| 1344] +473) 2472) - 450 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ........ |...d0. .}1. 090)1. 4 . 900 1. 028 1. 073) . 8581. 141 1. 258 1.186 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... .. Each.|2. 850)3. 0113. 118 3. 005,2. 081 2. 350 2. 730 2. 549 2. 347 2. 946,2. 909 2. 768 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard_| .385) . 429, . 441) . 456) .321) .383] .392 . 447) . 339] .397| .425| .469 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..| .925)1. 675 1. 467,1. 575 .....) . 750) .850 ...-.- 1. 2501. 0001. 250 1. 245 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... ... | Pair. ./6. oss}6. 092 6. aie 790 5. 196 6. on 175 5. 1346. 156;6. 590 6. 527 6. 440 








Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States. 


)» in the general level of wholesale prices in 


the United States from July to August is shown by information 
collected in representative markets by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics. Measured by changes in the Bureau’s weighted index number, 
in which each commodity has an influence proportionate to its impor- 
tance in the country’s markets, the decrease was over 4} per cent. 
Food articles showed the greatest price recessions, the decrease for 


A PRONOUNCED dro} 


the group as a whole being 


over 12 per cent. Farm products, con- 


many basic food materials, declined nearly 6 per cent. Cloths 

and clothing followed closely, with a decrease of approximately 5} 
cent from the July level. Smaller decreases were recorded for 
the groups of building materials, chemicals and drugs, and miscellane- 
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ous commodities, the latter including, among others, such important 
articles as bran, cottonseed meal and oil, jute, rubber and soya-bean oil. 

Fuel and lighting materials, on the other hand, continued upward, 
with an increase of over 6} per cent. Metals and house-furnishing 
goods z!so showed a net advance from the preceding month. Some 
of the more important price changes occurring between July and 
August, as measured by average prices in each month, are as follows: 


IM PORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICEIN AUGUST 
AS COMPARED WITH JULY, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 






























































Increases. 
Commodity. Per Commodity. Per Commodity. | Per 
y cent. cent. y cent. 
Farm products. Fuel and lighting.—Con. m rdenge 5 er | 
fers | Cement, New York......- 6.3 
Bag ee. Kenaes City. e Coal, bituminous: wed Glass, plate, Pittsburgh. * 2. 6 
? 9-9 Totes dyad ph ’ ine run, Chicago.....-. , ouglas fir, No. 2, mill... . 9.8 
Poultry, Chicago.......... 8.1} Prepared, sizes, Chicago.| 20.1 || Shingles, red cedar, mill...|_ 8.5 
Food, ete || Sereenings, Chicago. .... 20.8 || Poplar, New York........ 2.9 
E ° ? 4 Coke, Pittsburgh ee ee 8.2 Chemicals and dr 8 
Chicag . 11.3 Petroleum, crude, Califor- sa P ' a mie, 
— a... | oF] ER SORRLS, \ e ae ‘ Alum, lump, New York...| 6.4 
65 : Ammonia, anhydrous, 
San Francisco. . oer ee 6.2 Metals and metal products. Now TOrk..........-. 3.0 
Fruit, oranges, Chicago....} 15.5 : 
Poultry, Chicago 8.9 Carbonate of soda, New 
TY, pm aaa , Lead, pig, New York..... 4.4 , | vet EE Sd OP ED 4.1 
Veal, New York.......... 8.1 | : 
Ik: | Lead, pipe, New York..... 6.3 House-furnishi eode 
Se 14.3 || Nails, wire, Pittsburgh...) 6.1 eo pete 
ico tat.. 12.2) I ig iron: Glassware, pitchers, fac- | 
Selt. Chiceeo............ $3 asic, valley............ 5.1 SPE na ces b cbksbadieng. ge 
. BBO... ~-- 0000+. jn Bessemer, Pittsburgh... 4.2 Miscellaneous 
Fuel and lighti . Foundry No. 2, north- = 7 
Pe ai owe _= Se he... Me ———— - paraffin, | - 
‘oal, anthracite: ilver ew York.... ’ * ee ; 
Chestnut, New York....| 1.7 | Tin plate Pittsburgh. ..--| 20.0 || Paper, wrapping, New 
Egg, New York......-.-. 1.5 || Wire, plain, annealed, | Oo" _ aoeae i aa 9.7 
Stove, New York....... 1.6 | Pittsburgh............ | 3.4 || Coconut oil, Pacific coast..| 3.1 
Decreases. ° 
Farm products. Food, ete.-—Con. | Cloths and clothing—Con. 
Cotton: | Meat: Worsted yarn, Boston..... | 3.8 
New Orleans. ..........- 14.4 Bacon, Chicago. ........ 3.8 
DT Mn car abisectsse 12.3 Lamb, Chicago.........- 10.7 || Metals and metal products. | 
Hino rea, Seog iW sanka ‘ me Mutton, New York..... 18.2 | steel billets. Bessemer, | 
ey COBO... eccecet ’ ice: ’ me | 
Oats, Chicago dh dannk deiak 25.2 Blue Rose, New Orleans.| 13.6 St any ~ ae ey : 
ye, Chicago.............. 12.0 Honduras, New Orleans.| 18.6 |} my, F ier Yu tk an 
"Nor, northem spring, | || Potatoes chiceso.-<""-| 4:3 | puitding mater, | 
0. m s 0 , Chicaeo......... . spas , 
Ri eet ...-.-| 10.4 || Vinegar, New York....... 11.1 SFisseonty ee 
Oo. ard winter white, plain, New 
Kansas City..:........| 10.8 || Cloths and clothing. DE nail ansnane: 5.0 
PR wang own Portland.....| 11.8 Shoes, factory: bey <4 pine siding, Nor- - 
‘ | Men’s, viei kid.......... oY Rms pg ome anaes ; 
a amg ~ : ieotess 25.1 | Women’s ,Goodyear welt! 6.9 Linseed oil, New York....) 7.1 
fers” . ings assachusetts : 
SP eee ar Pers 10.0 | D, Standard. N Chemicals and drugs. 
Hops: , ae , ; 
MOE wobslin scbieee sa 4.4 || Acid, sulphuric, 66°, New 
New York State, New | 4.6 | Print cloths, Boston..-.-. Ne SE enstente cones 4.4 
Pacifics, Portland 7 heer 18.1 eo 3 brown, New Soda, caustic, New York..|. 5.5 
Sheep, | ahs Chicaso..... 9.6 innektivendheceet<s 13.8 || Soda,nitrateof,New York| 3.6 
D sag. rm gs ua -© || Shirting: Sodaash, light, New York.| 3.8 
Peanuts, Norfolk, Va..... 2.4 New York.............. 12.9 Miscellaneous 
Food, ete. (et Rolie ills SA 10.5 —_ ‘ 
Butter: . Ticking, New York....... 18.1 || Bran, Minneapolis........ 13.8 
ce malin anahdie 2.3 |} Yarn,carded,10/1, Boston.| 10.0 || Cottonseed meal, New 
Coffee, New York... 2... eelismend |? || POdeedgiservak| 53. 
rye, Minneapolis ...| 12.0 So'e, oak Bostonr....... 2.8 || Jute, New York.......... “| 10.5 
Flour, wheat: Glazed kid, Boston......| 19.5 || Rubber, New York......- 14.3 
Kansas City.............| 7.8 || Sole, hemlock, Boston..| 2.5 Hemp, New York... 2.5 
passed oveses 10.5 || Troasering, New York....| 14.5 || Mill feed, middlings, Min- 
Fruit: Broadcloth, New York.. 8.3 neapolis..............- 3.9 
Bananas, New York....| 31.3 || Wool, Boston: Sisal, New York.......... 2.7 
bddbb500d 6.4 Fine -.-.e+-----.| 12.5 || Tankage, Jeustivou 2.8 
Corn meal, P’ phia...| 14.0 } and § grades........... 4.0 || Soya-bean oil, New York..} 10.1 
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Measured by changes in the index numbers from August, 1919, to 
August, 1920, food articles increased 34 per cent, metals and metal 
products 17 per cent, fuel and lighting 53 per cent, and build- 
ing materials nearly 57} per cent. In the same time, chemicals 
and drugs increased 254 per cent and house-furnishing goods over 40 

er cent. Farm products, on the contrary, were nearly 8? per cent 
lowale in average price in August, 1920, than in the corresponding 
month of 1919. Cloths and clothing also showed a decline from 
the year before. All commodities, considered in the aggregate, 
increased about 104 per cent in average price. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
TO AUGUST, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 












































[1913= 100. 
Metals : : 
Cloths | Fuel Build- | Chemi-| House . All 
Farm and Miscel- 
2 Food, | and and ing cals fur- .. | com- 
Year and month. —_ ete. cloth- | light- rom mate- | and jnishing —_ modi- 
: ing. ing. ucts, rials, | drugs. | goods, r ties. 
So eee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ae 97 99 100 103 107 100 101 100 100 100 
a eee 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 98 98 
po ee ee 101 102 100 99 98 101 99 100 101 100 
QGpEN Ss. s2-50%-' 103 102 100 100 99 98 100 100 100 101 
MN ara. éa- io 103 103 98 96 87 97 101 99 99 100 
January..-....--.- 101 102 98 99 92 98 100 og 99 100 
jv Set ae 103 95 99 98 91 99 100 99 101 98 
RS eee 104 104 99 95 85 97 99 99 97 100 
Cass .k.~ <2 - 103 107 97 93 83 96 105 99 96 | 99 
, 105 104 100 93 7 94 114 99 99 101 
January........... 102 106 96 93 83 94 103 99 100 99 
a ee 107 105 99 89 91 94 102 99 99 100 
pS 108 104 99 90 102 93 108 99 98 101 
te Se ee 105 103 103 96 100 93 124 99 99 101 
Fe SRS SRD 122 126 128 119 148 101 159 115 120 124 
January........... 108 113 110 105 126 99 150 105 107 110 
pe ae 114 117 119 108 147 101 172 108 110 117 
pO ESTE SS aaee 118 121 126 108 145 99 156 121 120 119 
i SS ae 136 140 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 134 
A Sn ee 189 176 181 175 208 124 198 144 155 176 
January........... 148 150 161 176 183 106 159 132 38 151 
pi’ Serh> ae 181 182 169 184 208 114 170 139 149 172 
Gk Se 199 181 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 186 
| RRS es 208 183 193 146 182 134 252 152 163 181 
yp ER Sap 220 189 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 196 
January........... 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 
February......... 208 186 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 186 
_ era 212 177 223 158 176 144 232 165 184 187 
peg inte = « 217 178 232 157 177 146 229 172 191 190 
DES Gotnoewes 214 177 237 160 17 148 223 173 194 190 
, 217 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 193 
) ena 224 184 249 166 184 154 216 199 190 198 
A Ee 230 191 252 166 185 157 222 221 191 202 
September........ 237 199 255 167 184 159 220 226 194 207 
October........... 224 201 257 167 187 158 218 226 196 204 
November........ 221 206 256 171 188 164 215 226, 203 208 
December. ........ 222 210 250 171 18 164 195 227 | 204 2065 
ee 234 210 261 173 161 192 179 236 217 212 
January........... 222 207 234 170 172 161 191 218 212 203 
February......... 218 196 223 169 168 163 185 218 208 197 
Sea 228 203 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 201 
A RGSS 235 211 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 203 
iinbhes ocacees 240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217 213 207 
(2 EGY 231 204 258 170 154 175 17 233 212 207 
July..... ° APP r ee. 246 216 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 218 
A a wn ewe 243 227 304 175 165 208 17 259 225 226 
September..... 226 211 306 181 160 227 17 262 217 220 
*o hy Sa ae 230 211 313 181 161 231 74 264 220. 223 
November........ 240 219 325 179 164 236 176 299 220 230 
ecember......... 244 234 335 181 169 253 179 303 220 
11558°—20——_5 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
TO AUGUST, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Concluded. 


[1913=100.} 


—— a - —-— —— 











| Metals 
Cloths | Fuel | “°** | Build . 
Yoar and month rod- and and tw ing cals fur- .-y 

, Pp etc. cloth- | light- red- mate- and /nishing ous modi- 
ing. ing. od rials. | drugs. | goods. ve 


Chemi-| House 








1920: 
VORGMEY.. 6.......- 246 253 350 184 177 268 189 324 227 248 
POURUEET «oc cecces 237 244 356 7 189 300 197 329 227 249 
ase kis ach Sebi 239 246 356 192 192 324 205 329 230 253 
inna. -snessees 246 270 353 213 195 341 212 331 238 265 
iccmnelk wah tiien oh 244 237 347 235 193 341 215 339 246 272 
i ntlnd anaetiend 243 279 246 190 337 218 362 247 269 
SR ee 236 268 317 252 191 333 217 362 243 262 
I a sot pete ce 222 235 299 268 193 328 216 363 240 25 
































! Preliminary. 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. 


s 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
countries have been brought together with those of this Bureau 
in the subjomed table after having been reduced to a common 

base, viz, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected in- 
stead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in other tables of 
index numbers compiled by the Bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. 
For Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and the 
city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as published 
in the original sources. With two exceptions all these are shown on 
the July, 1914, base in the source from which the information is taken. 
The index numbers for Belgium are computed on April, 1914, as the 
base period, while those for Rome are based on the first half of 1914. 
The index numbers here shown for the remaining countries have been 
obtained by dividing the index for each month specified in the table 
by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest period thereto, as pub- 
lished. As shown in the table, the number of articles included in the 
index numbers for the different countries differs widely. These re- 
sults should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable one 
with another. In one or two instances, also, the res here shown 
are not absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire 
period, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities included 
at successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


|July, 1914— 100.) 
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' 
| France: Family bud- | 
get, 13 articles 
| United | Belgium: | ,...;.. | Denmark:| Great 
States: 22 | Australia: | 54 articles Sanada: | Family | Cities f asize Britain: 
Year and foodstuffs:' st —_ | (variable); t ffs: food over 21 food- 
month. 45 cities | a0 towns, | Brussels. | go cities | budget; 10,000 p | stuffs 
(variable). | Woiohted Not lw iohted 5 persons.| popu are | 600 towns. 
| Weighted. / eignted.| weiehted. Gignved. Weighted. ile wry “ted | Weighted. 
(except Weigh 
j | Paris). 
j | Weighted 
ae = 
| 
1914. 
Joes... ti 100 100 t 100 | 100 100 2 100 | 100 100 
: October... ... 103 | A I 5. 112 
= 
4 1915. 
d January..-.... 101 107 107 |... 110 | 120 1 
j April......... 97 Ra ~~ Se | 114 24 
ee 98 EE 105 128 123 | 120 1324 
October ...... 101 | eee 105 |. 118 140 
1916. ! } | 
January...... 105 | 129 112 |. 133 | 134 - 
v ) ae 107 13 112 | as 2137 | 132 19 
| OE 109 | aT 114 | 146 2 141 | 129 161 
October. ..... 119  ) as 125 | pA > 146 | 135 1s 
i 1917. 
: January...... 125 125 138 | ee 154 139 18) 
H February... . 130 | | SES 141 | 158 189 
March........ 130 | 126 144 | 192 
AM jas. 142 | | eee 145 |. 2171 117 194 
a 148 127 159 |. 19s 
, Sa | 149 ——EE 160 |.. : cee 202 
eae 143 | Re 157 | 166 184 183 204 
August....... 146 | 129 | === 202 
September. . . 150 | 129 157 |. 204) 
October... . .- 154 | 129 159 | 200 184 197 
November ... 152 | Ul 7 163 2045 
December. . . .! 154 TARE NE 25. 165 205 
1918. 
January......| 157 | 129 167 211 191 2065 
February... .| 158 |  , aa 169 173 20% 
March... _”| 151 | | ae 170 207 
ae 151 a 169 |... ; 232 218 206 
Mag......:+.. 155 RCT | Came 207 
a EN 159 a aa 5 SN Tee shee bee 208 
July... 164 f | ee | 175 187 244 206 210 
August......./ 168 | | roe >) ae Sere Seo 218 
September. . .| 175 | _., ee 179 ee Tea 216 
October. ..... 17 | I a5 ach 182 |. 20 238 229 
November ...| 179 | 133 | a oe ts RAN SR, Re 233 
December... .| 183 | er... 504, “2 GR TRS TTC PEE 229 
| | 
1919. 
January...... 181 140 639 186 186 | 277 248 230 
February... .! 169 141 534 Jae 227 230 
March... .....| 172 143 424 | wa aay 248 220 
April.........| 178 145 374 ner... 2 293 257 213 
May.......... 181 146 351 SESS EC” Sane: 268 207 
, ee 180 147 344 4 SS eS 264 204 
July... 186 147 354 186 | 212 2 288 261 209 
August....... | 188 148 348 | BRE RS 238 217 
September. . 184 118 342 | a 259 2165 
October... ... ‘| 184 156 337 192 |..... 2 301 283 222 
November ISS 158 341 og i REE 5 Se 280 231 
December. 193 158 359 ke Ps oo 285 234 
1920. 
January... .. 197 160 | 410 205 51 | 320 | 290 236 
February -. . . 196 163 445 ee eee 297 235 
March........ 1% 163 473 Sen aha ethane 339 233 
Made. .': 207 173 488 | RA ee 2378 358 235 
ea 211 176 | 492 | a OP cesta. 379 246 
Jume......... 215 Si ieksweet« SSR RS 369 255 
' April, 1914. 2 Quarter beginning month specified, 
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COUNTRIES—Concluded. 
inal Peres ati iin Hess 
Italy 
Nether- ~ : : 
: New 7 . | Spain: 12 Switzer- 
lands: 27 ’ . | Norway: . , = 
Year and | 7food- | Rome: | foodstuffs; Zealand: | “Family | foodstufls;| Sweden: | land: 9 
stuffs; Family | Amster- tufs: food | Prov! tale , os, — on 
month. | 40cities | — food | teeect, | bemeet. | Gira | So ewe. | Cements. 
(variable).| budget; Not Weighted Weighted. eichted S ‘Tt weighted 
Not — | 5 persons. | weighted. |  @8"%¢¢- — were. 
weighted. eighted. 
1914 
ee 100 3100 4100 100 100 5 100 100 6 100 
October .....- Se Bibhuse ss tuhewcncsueeea ee Seen eae 7 107 6 103 
1915. 
January...... 108 ee ae 9 eae 8101 7113 6 107 
Di cecseed! * Be MDP Biecsucct SELIG) ¢. ccecdiletcsneeanl 7121 6114 
MU a 3 dcncsee 120 pb eee aa | 5 106 7124 6119 
October.....-. 127 Re (Ut eee San, coNehed 7 128 6 120 
1916. 
aaeery hewn 133 |e Seeger ee | 8110 7 130 6 126 
a 132 Baie Ey ee |. o-secesece 7134 6 129 
MET Gis acess 132 Re 119 * 160 5113 7142 6140 
October. ....-. 132  & Qt ES, ae ee 7152 6 144 
1917. 
January...... 144 | RR 8116 160 | 6 148 
February . . 154 are _ { See Pere oe «s 
n = eteeeeee ~~ a oeecweccces a oe coe fa 158 
| PP iiinecbawie: - + I Bitddveveiadhegeones 204 yy eee ee 
i teict hina snnhend 167 - | 128 | dee ES a  § es Oe 
— Tiieacns « 171 a <4: RES PRS og SBR ae ae ae 175 | 179 
* See 172 - * SR | RE 5 127 | | er area 
August......- 178 | line aR 252 127 | yh eee aR, gC 
September. . i88 2, RE Se | ae. epee 187 | 192 
ss tt diuvovysvensé BE Iso dubinay ic ed ERR 2 7 ae . Se 
November. .. 197 5 BRT gg MAAS 5 Se _ eae 
Pas 199 | PRR | eee TN oa 212 | 197 
| 
1918 | 
ary nek oda 191 Sf er we 5 136 | _ ee ee 
ebruary.. 221  » eee pee Setiires cep ode yy VS ae 
_ a aeee: 247 cP Re eae a) i ae ee 235 204 
April....... 236 = Fayed SB eeEE ED a yp Selb 
Midibésnagigoscouscced: ~ ID Biss vseddaa og CE Et PEAS oe ee ee 
Siccenaes 239 gS RES: | ORR Pr eer 261 230 
yin ewisan 253 a ed aT rn 279 9151 | ao eeedeee 
SS RE RY FY RRR, TRS ESS FP | aera 
— p 267 | RRR coe saceetmatainineedilenies tanks aie 284 251 
SS eer ew ee 3 MRO ee _ | RE ey! sae cee ee 
November. ..|..........- nT OR 144 Fi eee —, ESR 
See Fe SOS FOAL o Sncnk 150 . | ae gered 330 252 
1919 | 
ny eink auth Kiplin ad's Sed - ms - oe 8157 ae 
e a ae 5 21 14 7 ae Das tus athens 
EERE, RETR: 243 205 141 |, EE ee 331 257 
ig SENS Te 21 230 196 142 | SES | ae 
TS Oy 232 186 142 th as «pad | ae ee 
REESE Ce 225 204 143 | ae 319 261 
ae ene =] | td een 
September...|..........- 214 203 148 SEER ee a. | 
October ......)........--. 241 204 150 oe nents che 0 
November. ..)........... 216 202 153  ¢ Sar 7; sae 
December... .)........... 252 199 155 | Ee ee 307 245 
i | | 
do a a See 275 203 158 | ae rae 
February....!..........- 299 205 160 g BORE 7) Ree 
Mareh........ SEs «cause el 300 205 162 _ | Saeey 291 244 
ag hesibes hud 1s Aone meee 310 206 162 SS SET Becshttense 
DG Bieecees eas 325 203 163 Di tendutane 4 , | ae 
JUL... LEK..wsiecnelied vktmove 210 163 GE Eke sevwess la ctesad | piceihhibeninin « 
3 January-July. & April-September. 7 Quarter beginning month specified. * August. 
4 Year 1913. 6 Previous mouth. ® October-March. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, 1913 to June, 1920. 


HE following table shows the increase in the cost of living in the 
United States from 1913 to June, 1920. These figures are 
averages based on the prices secured in 18 cities up to Decem- 

ber, 1917, and in 31 cities from December, 1917, to June, 1920, the 
results of which appeared in the September Review. 

The first column in the table shows the per cent that the average 
expenditure for each group of items is of the average total expendi- 
ture per family, and each column that follows shows the per cent of 
increase, at the date given, over the average cost of each item in 
1913. 

It will be noted that the total increase from an average for the 
year 1913 to June, 1920, is 116.5 per cent, the largest increase being 
in furniture and furnishings, 192.7 per cent, and the next highest, 
clothing, 187.5 per cent. The total increase for the six-month period 
from December, 1919, to June, 1920, is 8.6 per cent. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1913 TO JUNE, 1920. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 
































Per Per cent of increase from 1913 (average) to— 
cent of =e as 
Item of expenditure. ‘totalex- l 
pendi-| Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dee., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, 
ture.!} 1914. | 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918, 1919. 1919. | 1920. 
o>. ee 38.2; 5.0| 5.0] 26.0] 57.0] 87.0] 84.0! 97.0] 119.0 
COM a cnncece 16.6; 1.0) 4.7] 20.0] 49.1] 105.3 | 114.5| 168.7| 187.5 
Ti atlas 660650 cccdecses 13.4 (2) 1.5 2.3 eS 9.2; 14.2] 25.3 34.9 
yl eee 5.3 1.0 1.0 8.4 24.1 47.9} 45.6 56.8 71.9 
Furniture and furnishings. .. 5.1 4.0 10.6 27.8 50.6 | 113.6} 125.1} 163.5 192.7 
Miscellaneous.............0-- 21.3 3.0 7.4 13.3 40.5 65.8} 73.2] 90.2] 101.4 
TOME kes-. sincses 100.0 | 3.0 3.6] 18.3] 42.4 | 74.4| 77.3| 99.3| 116.5 














1 Based on survey of 22 cities, covering yearly periods ending between July 31 and November 30, 1918. 


2 No change. 


Changes in Cost of Living in the District of Columbia. 


followin 
District o 


table shows the changes in the cost of living in the 
Columbia from December, 1914, to June, 1920. 


The figures are based on the prices for December, 1914, and 
show that the increase from that date to June, 1920, is 101.3 per 


cent. 


that date, is 7.3 per cent. 


The increase over November, 1919, based upon the prices for 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FROM DECEMBER, 





1914, TO JUNE, 1920. 





Per 


Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
































cent of 

Item of expenditure. totalex- l 
pendi-| Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | April, | Nov., 
ture. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. 

| J 
ese: TE ke 38.2} 0.6| 15.7/ 61.1| 90.9 84.6! 93.3 
GE BEEN iccetcscsisvaieccee 16.6 3.7| 23.2] 66.1] 112.6, 109.5} 165.9 
 stistsdeneoctadhssedaves 13.4) 11.5] 13.7] 13.4] 11.5) 114 5.4 
POE hes ce ctocciesvessses- 5.3) (@) 7.3; 24.9) 40.9) 41.8) 42.8 
Furniture and furnishings............ 5.1 6.3 30.5 72.1) 127. 126.0; 159.3 
Miscellaneous... .........sssccccsceeee 21.3 4} 15.3 44.3 55. 9 57.4 62.7 

NG Sage 5b dg) dg ge 2. vee. 100.00} 1.0) 14.6| 47.3) 73.8, 71.2} 87.6] 101.3 
2 No change. 








June, 
1920. 


108.4 
154.0 
15.6 
53.7 
196.4 
68.2 
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The first column in the table shows the per cent that the average 
expenditure for each group of items is of the average total expendi- 
ture per family, and each column that follows shows the per cent of 
increase at the date given over the average cost of each item in 
December, 1914. 





Summary of Important Facts Relating to Production and Prices of 
mmodities. 


T HAS been suggested to the Bureau of Labor Statistics that 
brief statement from time to time of the principal facts concern- 
ing the production and available supplies of a few of the more 

important basic commodities, as reported by various Government 
agencies, would be of popular interest in connection with the 
Bureau’s studies of wholesale and retail prices. With this end in 
view, it is purposed to publish periodically in the Montaty Lasor 
Review a summary of such facts for a few selected articles. While 
definite cunclusions can not be drawn from the limited information 
thus presented, it is believed that the figures will be found indicative, 
to some extent at least, of the relation between prices and the quan- 
tities of commodities on hand or in prospect at a particular date. 


Sugar. 


[NFORMATION compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce of the Department of Commerce shows that the pro- 
duction of cane sugar in continental United States in the fiscal year 
1919-20 was about 241,998,400 pounds and of beet sugar about 1,452,- 
902,000 pounds. Imports from foreign countries and receipts from 
noncontiguous territories, added to the domestic production, give a 
total of 11,180,628,037 pounds available in the markets of the Gnited 
States. Deducting from this amount the exports of domestic sugar, 
the reexports of foreign sugar, and shipments to noncontiguous Amer- 
ican territories, leaves the net amount retained for consumption in the 
United States 9,721,943,011 pounds. Using the revised figures of 
August 1, 1920, issued by the Treasury Department, of the estimated 
ee of continental United States, 107,239,000, there is found 
to be a per capita consumption of 90.6 pounds, as against 82 pounds 
in 1919. 

The average import price of sugar increased from 2 cents per pound 
in the fiscal year 1913-14 to 5.3 cents in 1918-19 and 9 cents in 
1919-20. ‘This represents an increase in 1920 of 70 per cent over 
1919 and of 350 per cent over 1914. The average export price of 
sugar was stated to be 9 cents per pound in 1919-20, compared with 
7.3 cents in 1918-19 and 3.6 cents in 1913-14. 

According to the United States Tariff Commission, the average 
cost of raw sugar to 12 refineries reporting for the first six months of 
1919 was 7.203 cents per pound, compared with 6.219 cents in 1918 
and 3.52 cents in 1914. bor costs, averaged by refineries, were 
0.237 cents per pound of refined sugar produced in the first half of 
1919, compared with 0.273 cents in 1918 and 0.105 cents in 1914. 
Total refinery costs were 0.856 cents a pound in the first half of 1919, 
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compared with 0.931 cents in 1918 and 0.431 cents in 1914. These 
items represent averages for the 12 refineries reporting. Profits, 
averaged by refineries, were 0.316 cents a pound in 1919, as against 
0.130 cents in 1918 and 0.106 cents in 1914. The percentage return 
on productive investment represented by profits averaged 18.37 in 
1919, compared with 7.56 in 1918 and 6.16 in 1914. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates reports an area of 533,500 acres 
under sugar cane in the United States in 1920, compared with 481,000 
acres in 1919. ‘The acreage planted to sugar beets is estimated at 
978,500, as against 890,400 in 1919. The production of sugar beets 
in 1920 (July 1 indications) is estimated at 8,920,000 tons, compared 
with 6,421,478 tons in 1919. A total production of 2,004,000,000 
pounds of beet sugar is estimated for the crop of 1920-21. 

Information gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 
raw sugar (96° centrifugals) averaged above 174 cents a pound in 
the New York market in July, 1920, compared with 7.28 cents in 
July, 1919. Wholesale prices of granulated sugar in New York 
averaged above 19 cents a pound in July, compared with 8.82 cents 
in July of last year. The average retail price per pound of granulated 
sugar in four important cities on July 15 of each year were as follows: 


1919 (cents). 1920 (cents). 


nL) wy. 00 eh Foe. Soh dkweble civ 10. 0 25. 2 
CSS. id AEBS, ogists SA Mad «biden dd odbb oedu'e 10. 9 26.5 
IEEE SLE TO OT Oe Pe 10. 7 25. I 
Ry Sa. ine el tt ee a ae 10. 2 24.9 


Bituminous Coal. 


THE production of bituminous coal in the United States during the 
present calendar year up to July 3, as estimated by the Geological 
Survey, amounted to 262,359,000 net tons, compared with 218,099,000 
tons in the same period of 1919. The daily average for the first half 
of each year was 1,393,000 tons in 1919 and 1,665,000 tons in 1920. 
Production during the first 193 working days of each year was 
276,595,000 net tons in 1919 and 324,877,000 net tons in 1920. 

Imports of bituminous coal in the 12 months ending with June, as 
reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
1,008,250 gross tons in 1919 and 1,062,889 gross tons in 1920. Ex- 
ports in the same period were 18,152,337 gross tons in 1919, compared 
with 22,976,325 gross tons in 1920. 

Reports made to the Federal Trade Commission by 680 operators 
for the month of May, 1920, show an average cost f. 0. b. at the mine 
of $2.77 per net ton. Of this amount $2.07 was charged to labor, 31 
cents to supplies, and 39 cents to general expense. The reported 
sales realization averaged $3.31 per net ton, leaving a margin of 54 
cents per ton. Not all of the margin is profit, since the cost figures 
do not include selling expenses, interest on borrowed capital, nor 
allowance for income and excess profits taxes. 

The wholesale price of mine-run coal from the southern [llinois 
field at Chicago, as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ranged 
from $4.90 to $7.55 per net ton in the first week of July, 1920, com- 
Pete with $4.10 in the corresponding week of 1919. Mine-run coal 
rom the Kanawha field was quoted at $6 per net ton at Cincinnati in 
the first week of July, 1920, compared with $4 in 1919. Prepared 
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sizes coal from the Pittsburgh field averaged $5.50 per net ton at 
Pittsburgh in July, 1920, as against $3.42 in duly of last year. 

Retail prices of bituminous coal to the family trade averaged $8.95 
per net ton in Chicago on July 15 of the present year, compared with 
$7.02 in July, 1919. In Cincinnati the average was $8 for July 15, 
1920, and $6.14 for the corresponding date in 1919. Average retail 
orices of bituminous coal in Pittsburgh were $7.38 per net ton on 

uly 15, 1920, and $5.83 on July 15, 1919. 


Anthracite Coal. 


HE Geological Survey estimates the production of anthracite coal 
in the United States in the calendar year to July 3, 1920, at 
43,642,000 net tons, compared with 40,049,000 net tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1919. The cumulative production to August 
14 was 54,117,000 net tons as against 50,817,000 net tons in the same 
period of last year, an increase of 3,300,000 tons. 

Imports of anthracite coal in the 12 months ending with June 
varied but little in the two years, being 62,098 gross tons in 1919 
and 62,950 gross tons in 1920. Exports were 4,285,930 gross tons in 
1919 and 4,717,462 gross tons in 1920. Export values increased from 
$30,927,815 in 1919 to $40,667,538 in 1920. 

Company prices at the mine in Pennsylvania for July shipments, 
per gross ton, as reported in trade journals, were as follows: Egg, 
$6.25 in 1919 and $7.40 in 1920; stove, $6.50 in 1919 and $7.65 in 
1920; chestnut, $6.60 in 1919 and $7.75 in 1920; pea, $5.15 in 1919 
and $5.95 in 1920. 

The average retail price of anthracite coal to the family trade in 
three important cities, as shown by the records of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on July 15 of each year was as follows: 


Philadelphia (per gross ton): : 1919. - 1920. 
NE bs RM lsh fo 56 did ont np.co dod > bne ape sceldéns $10.85 $13.47 
hs Bet Vadnnce Chibdc cap anapes dibs scehese 10.95 13.44 

Baltimore (per gross ton): 

We. ..c3. Pememiern its Derr at Sy Beets. oe ise 11.75 13.75 
I ee DE EL a) Lewd Jan dn debeds decd eae 11.85 13.85 

New York (per net ton): 
tatty ad tidisideadk ido. Bu thes's olentasein whe d >< 09 n.c004 > 10.80 13.07 
I cee ech ane  cith od abet ails ba b'cmneeh sos o09 10.86 13.07 





Government Control Over Prices.' 


COOPERATIVE effort on the part of the statistical divisions 
A of the War Industries Board and the War Trade Board has 
resulted in the preparation and publication of a volume setting 
forth the Government control over prices during the war. It is 
designated as Bulletin No. 3 in a series of 57 reports, forming a ‘‘His- 
tory of Prices during the War,” issued by the War Industries 
Board. A paragraph in the introduction states that ‘‘the uppermost 
aims of this inquiry have been to present an analysis and a documen- 
tary record o Py regulation exercised by the Government 
during the World War.”’ The bulletin covers all price regulations of 
which record was found, but it is pointed out that ‘‘other informal 
controls were agreed upon by word of mouth of which no record 
remains.” | 





1Cf. Price fixing by the Government during the war, in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for May, 1920, 
[6921 


pp. 21-45. 
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The work is divided into two parts, Books I and I, the first con- 
taining data of a descriptive or analytical character and the second 
showing in compact form all known regulations relating to prices, 
either formal or otherwise, issued by the Government during the war. 
Three sections of Book I show: (1) The problems that led the Govern- 
ment into price control, (2) the administration of price control during 
the war, and (3) various statistical devices for measuring the effects 
of price control. 

In the chapter on problems that led to price control by the Govern- 
ment is given a comparison of prices during the Civil War and the 
present war, made by taking the medians of relative prices of 92 com- 
modities at wholesale. The general prewar price level is represented 
by 100 in each instance. The table follows: 


MEDIANS OF RELATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES, 1860 TO 1865 AND 1913 TO 1918. 






























































Alleom- | : Building cae Copper, 
modities. Foods. materials. Chemicals. Cotton. — Y 
Year and month. 
civil | Pres) civin | Ere§| civin | EOF | civil | ree] ivan | ECF] civil] Prem 
War! war. | Wl! war. | Wl! war. | W9"| war. War. wet. War-} war. 
Number ofcommodities. . 92 92;\ 36 36 19 19 15 15 2 2 1 1 
1860 and 1913: 
PEE Weccnccodeccccs 100; 100 100; 100; 100; 100, 100] 100 101 | 98 | 100 117 
BNI ckidew disses’ 100} 100; 100; 100} 100] 100; 100] 100 101 | 95 | Qs 101 
Sit daunbisecence 100} 100' 98! 100] 100] 100) 100] 100 98 | 95 89 97 
Gl civcdcsccsecee 100| 100 99 100] 100} 100) 100] 100 99} 106; 90; 110 
1861 and 1914: 
i 100} 100) 98} 100] 100! 100, 100] 100 112}; 98| 8s] 99 
BEE hccdindsises 9 | 100; 94} 100} 100} 100) 100] 100 117} 101} 81 96 
JULY. 20-2 eeeeecceeees 96 | 100; 88| 100} 100; 100) 100] 100 136 | 101) 77 89 
CR ban enccoccves. 97| 100) 91) 105] 102 100) 100] 100 197 | 33 87 78 
1862 and 1915: 
pa SR 100} 100! 99] 107| 106 100) 117] 100 336 | 62| 118 8&7 
pr ease 100} 100; 96} 105| 112) 100; 107] 100; 253] 76 94 106 
tints nenheceeseee> 100 | 102 93} 105} 107/| 100}; 109] 115 346 69 9S 132 
Eididadusetsees 111} 102 100] 102] 116) 100/ 125] 126 515} 94 119 120 
1863 and 1916: | | 
ll 125] 114; 116] 110] 133! 104| 130] 138 618 94 132 152 
Abadéscocdeces 137} 115; 125] 113; 143) 109; 142] 187 668 92; 130} 179 
Se. oc... 134] 119| 117| 117| 139) 110] 142| 1s7| 631] 100] 130| 17 
October...........-+- 135 | 130] 125] 127] 145 117] 133] 156/ 773)! 135) 138 190 
1864 and 1917: 
MEN denasescacecee 156! 142] 152] 142] 160 124] 153] 152 741 | 134] 161] 197 
pi" Sytenegas a atinhes 169} 157] 161] 162] 177. 137] 161] 175 695 | 152 | 172] 227 
Stevens naepdiiees 194} 169] 184] 169| 189) 152] 189] 177| 1,410) 196] 198} 212 
CP nadadecovovese. 200} 174| 194] 193 | 200) 152] 200] 196 | 1,101 | 209) 200/ 157 
1865 and 1918: | 
ME aiépceccecss.. 216 | 178} 232; 188; 200) 161]; 222; 192; 1,096 243) 209 157 
Pc ckisébneseses 190} 182] 189| 199; 196 172] 182] 197 343 | 250] 145 157 
July............-.--.-| 158} 187] 156| 194] 171 | 181] 153; 193 430 | 232| 121; 170 
to | ie Oe eee a 170 [eeeeee Bee fecsée fr Gee lessee | aoe 














It is pointed out that no control of prices was instituted during the 
Civil War, although prices of staple commodities more than doubled. 
Nor was any effort made to arrest the phenomenal rise in 1916 and 
1917 provoked by European war buying until this country itself 
entered the struggle. The increased demands upon domestic pro- 
duction resulting from this step were the first problem of great mag- 
nitude to be solved. The productive capacity of the country was 
largely under contract to allied Governments, whose requirements 
kept mounting by leaps and bounds. The heavy demands on the 
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railroads for the transportation of war materials caused a coal 
shortage at consuming points, which forced prices upward despite 
the large mine output. A shortage of available ships for transporting 
supplies, due to losses from submarines and other causes, had to be met 
by diverting vessels from commercial to war purposes, thus vitally 
affecting the prices of many commodities normally imported and others 
awaiting exportation. With a view both to stimulating production 
and protecting the public against further increases Congress finally 
set up the machinery for a control over food and fuel prices in the 
summer of 1917. The experience of other countries, particularly 
England and France, helped greatly to overcome the conservative 
oe against Government control of prices in this country. 

he authority to exercise price control during the war was dele- 
gated in various degrees to the Food Administration, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, the War Industries Board, the Price Fixing Committee, 
the War Trade Board, the War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the Department of Agriculture. 
The Food Administration, created under the act of August 10, 1917, 
was gradually given war-time control over virtually the whole food 
group. The Fuel Administration, also authorized by the food and 
uel control act, exercised full control over the prices of anthracite 
and bituminous coal and coke. The War Industries Board, originally 
a division within the Council of National Defense, and made a sepa- 
rate board in May, 1918, was given control over the prices of the 
great basic raw materials until the Price Fixing Committee was ap- 
pointed by the President, and even thereafter controlled certain 
important products. The War Trade Board exercised control over 
imports and exports and at times used its licensing power indirectl) 
to regulate prices, especially of rubber, foreign wool, silk, quebracho, 
castor beans, and castor oil. The War and Navy Departments, by 
their power to requisition and commandeer, controlled prices in part 
for their own purchases. The Federal Trade Commission controlled 
certain paper prices, while lesser controls were also exercised by the 
Department of Agriculture. A full account of the functioning of 
each of these agencies is given in the second section of Book I, as is 
also a brief history of the lifting of Government control over prices 
following the signing of the armistice. 

Among the statistical devices for measuring the effects of price 
control, contained in the third section of Book I, are given a tabula- 
tion of the commodities controlled and uncontrolled each month, 
showing the gradual extension of control; index numbers of con- 
trolled and uncéntrolled prices by groups and subclasses, running, by 
months, from 1913 to 1918 and showmg their relative movements 
away from prewar levels; chain indexes of controlled and uncon- 
trolled prices by groups and subclasses for the months from April, 


‘1917, to the end of 1918, and showing in each month the rise or fall 


from the preceding month; the relative monthly prices of 50 impor- 
tant commodities from 1913 to 1918, arranged to show the prewar 
base price, the market price when control began, and the price fixed 
by the Government; a comparison of controlled raw-material prices 
with prices of their uncontrolled manufactures; a comparison of con- 
trolled prices of manufactured goods with prices of their uncontrolled 
raw materials; a comparison of controlled raw-material prices with 
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prices of their controlled manufactures; a comparison of controlled 
wholesale prices with corresponding controlled retail prices; and 
finally a comparison of war prices in the United States, England, 


France, and Canada. 
a 


Increase in Cost of Weekly Family Budget in Canada, 1913 to 1920. 
[sh Canadian Labor Gazette for August, 1920, gives a table 


showing the cost per week of a family budget in terms of aver- 

age prices in 60 cities in Canada. The same information is also 
Pein, wt Provinces, the items making up the budget, however, not 
being given. 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN 60 CITIES IN CANADA, 





















































] | } | } 
; oP —_ ; July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | June,/} July, 
Commodities. Unit. | 1913 | ‘9147 | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918, | 1919. | 1920, | 1920. 
Beef: Cents,| Cents.| Cents, | Cents, | Cents. | Cents. | Cents, | Cents. | Cents. 
Sirloin, steak........ _..| 2)bs....| 44.4] 49.4] 49.2] 52.6] 63.6] 79.6) 79.8] 83.0 84.0 
Shoulder, roast........./...do.....| 29.6] 33.6] 33.4] 35.2] 43.5] 57.8) 55.2) 54.2) 54.4 
Veal, roast, forequarter.....| L1b..... 15.7| 17.4] 17.3] 19.2] 22.8] 28.3] 28.3] 27.7] 28.1 
te pe roast, hindquarter | ...do.....| 19.1] 20.9] 21.3] 23.9] 28.9] 36.8] 36.3] 38.4] 37.3 
ork: 
Fresh, roast ham....... ..-do.....| 19.5] 20.2] 19.5] 22.4] 30.0] 37.7 42.1) 40.4| 40.7 
el 2lbs... - 35.2] 37.4] 34.4] 38.8] 54.1 70.4 75.2] 72.2] 74.0 
Bacon, breakfast ........... Tae 24.7} 25.5| 26.6] 28.7] 39.8] 51.0] 56.3] 55.8 57.0 
Lard, pure leaf............. 2lbs....| 38.4} 36.8] 35.8] 40.4] 62.3] 73.8] 83.8) 76.4] 75.8 
Eggs: 
Fi he tesdethadeoed 1 doz. . 33.7| 26.9] 25.3] 31.0] 38.9| 49.3] 52.7] 56.0] 59.2 
Ee do... 23.1] 24.9] 24.9] 28.0] 35.9 43.1 | 48.1] 50.1) 52.6 
7 . PP Laspa Rs 6qts....) 51.6] 51.0} 52.2] 45.0] 59.3] 70.8] 78.6] 88.8 | §8 2 
Butter: 
«7 2lbs....| 58.0] 49.8 6.2} 60.4) 75.5] 91.4 | 106.2} 119.4] 118.8 
Creamery, prints....... Ss > a 33.9] 30.0] 32.6] 34.5] 42.5] 51.7] 60.4] 66.8] 66.3 
Cheese: | | 
BEE occ ences enass _..do.....| 20.5] 21.1] 24.6] 25.6] 33.4] 33.4] 40.3] 40.4] 40.6 
EE 7 3 19.1] 19.4] 22.6} 23.6| 30.3] 30.6] 38.8] 38.2] 38.4 
Bread, plain, white........ 15lbs...| 61.5] 63.0] 73.5] 70.5 | 110.4 | 117.0] 120.0} 144.0) 144.0 
Flour, ily...............| 10}bs...] 32.0] 33.0] 41.0] 37.0] 69.9] 68.0] 67.0] 84.0] 84.0 
Rolled G868..0<......---.-.. 5lbs...-| 22.0] 21.5] 26.0) 24.0) 31.4] 40.5| 37.0) 42.5) 44.0 
Rice, good, medium........ 2lbs...-] 11.4] 11.6] 11.8] 13.4) 16.8] 23.2] 24.6] 33.6 34.2 
Beans, hand picked... ....- ..-.d0.....| 12.4] IL8] 14.8] 19.4 | 31.5] 34.2] 22.6] 24.0| 22.2 
Apples, evaporated.........| llb..... 12.0 13. 1 11.9} 13.4] 15.8] 22.9] 24.6] 29.2 29.1 
Prunes, medium size... .... ae * 11.9] 124] 13.1] 13.1] 15.5] 18.0] 22.0] 27.5] 27.2 
Sugar: 
Granulated............. 4lbs....| 23.6] 22.0] 31.9 4} 39.5] 43. 7.2] 90.4 03.6 
_ 4) SNR RE 2ibs....) 11.0] 10.2] 14.6] 17.6] 18.3] 20.4] 22.2] 42.0 13.4 
Tea: 
Black, medium... ..... PE, ain 8.9 9.1 9.5 9.9] 11.6] 14.6] 15.4] 16.5 16.4 
Green, medium. ..... ieee BS 9.3 98] 10.3] 11.3] 14.1] 15.6] 16.9 16.8 
Coffee, medium... ... eae wenn ~ wee 9.4 98} 10.0} 10.1 11.2} 13.4 15.2 15. 4 
BNNONSs £54552.45-.-...... 2 pks....| 36.0! 50.3] 29.31 58.61 118.2! 66.0] 62.7 |'216.9]1 197.4 
Vinegar, white wine........ | ae 8 > 8 8 8 9 1.0 1.0 1.0 
ae See oe $7.34 | $7.42 | $7.74 | $8. 46 |$11. 62 |$13. 00 |$13. 7 |$16. 92 | $16.84 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cenis. 
Starch, laundry............ ei =... 3. 2 3. 2 3.3 3.3 4.0 | 4.7 4.6 4.9 5. 
Coal: 
Anthracite............. ye ton...| ‘55.0 | 53.2] 52.1] 54.7) 63.2] 73.8] 71.9] 101.6] 105.0 
: Bituminous 4 Risa ee aw... 38. 7 38.0; 35.8] 38.0 53.8 | 58.7 61.8 72. 6 76. 6 
ES ve cord..| 42.5] 425] 41.7] 41.9] 52.0] 69.2] 74.7] 81.7] 82.2 
_ ee -do.....| 30.6] 31.8] 30.6] 30.2] 39.7] 50.8] 57.8] 62.1 63.3 
SOE bentnel cénenscacn I gal....| 23.7) 23.5] 23.4] 22.8] 25.6] 27.8] 28.9] 36.6 37.2 
Fuel and lighting... .}.......... $1.91 | $1.90 | $1.84 | $1.88 | $2.34 | $2.80 | $2.95 | $3. 55 $3. 64 
UE is, 30: Diiadiieticn cieiinin ite -+| kmo....) 4.75 | 4.83] 4.10] 4.04] 4.37] 4.81] 5.25] 6.30 6. 38 
iis ss diininy chive od tiles es 14,02 | 14.16 | 13.71 | 14.41 | 18.37 | 20.66 | 22.02 |! 26.81 | | 26.92 
































_ | At times when the price of an article heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally the 
increase (or decrease ) in food prices so indicated is exaggerated and this should be taken into account in 
using the budget as an indicator of changes in the cost of living. 
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Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase over 
July, 1914, in the cost of food and general family expenditure 
for September of each year, 1914 to 1920, and for each month 

in 1920. e food items included in this report are: Ribs and thin 
flanks of beef, both British and chilled or frozen; legs and breast 
of mutton, British and chilled or frozen; bacon; fish; flour; bread; 
tea; sugar; milk; butter, fresh and salt; cheese; margarine; eggs; 
and potatoes. 

The table gives percentage of increase and is not one of relative 
prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 
ears it is necessary to add 100 to the percentage as given, e. g., 
or January, 1920, the increase in cost of food is 136 per cent, the 
relative price being 236. 

The figures represent two comparisons: First, the increase in prices, 
based on the same kinds and quantities as used in July, 1914; second, 
the increase, based on the change in the standard of living, resulting 
from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet war-time 
conditions. 

The table shows that retail prices of food were 167 per cent higher 
in September, 1920, than in July, 1914, and that the increased cost 
of all items in the family budget was 161 per cent. 











> AE) aw 


PER CENT INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN FAMILY BUDGET IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, BASED ON JULY, 1914. 


[Compiled from the British Labor Gazette.} 























Food. Allitems in family budget. 
, Retail prices | Expenditures Cost Expenditure 
Year and month. (assuming (allowing for (assuming (allowing for 
same estimated _ same estimate 
kinds and changes in kinds and changes in 
quantities). | consumption).| quantities). | consumption). 
Septem ber— 
NE iti sik ale bh scaddine oe gibt din SEES? eee OE ee Sener ree 
I etd ti ha nn aee she ais Dipak des be | RE per a ES ee 
tied aa bns baie bite ds Goae~ ok WU tis ode he dees bein | SOO ae 
ail NI SR ER eae ee 106 67 ivadtiss dagtnke--- 
ins 6cdonse esakwhes one debt oe ocke 116 484 5110 490 
ss a bck na sbheds othe rnveribeks 116 4103 115 £105 
1920 
IG oie nine ch bbbnd eh éGidvannate 4 136 115 125 115 
ET a oe > 6 dn cdioe e¥ aban wo deg eos wa 135 112 130 115 
Ph oie xe dae borates «aint n ckinennd a6 133 107 1 115 
Paul Attias », teen tiene sc cdnanc oame 135 (6) 130-135 (8) 
ath be Siena divin (A as ope elh a he ee ges 4 146 (6) 141 (8) 
BG b:O8 dx oe Cal ts bas 5 6ds me cet wadawes 4 155 tes 150 (6) 
Pitish tebe rode cneccebeedcabdeseanetes 159 (6 152 (8) 
IN de aie | ste ws gob de dye dépbebete 4 162 (8) 155 (6) 
GING «o> «nen nncshurares<ocopunshin 167 (8) 161 () 




















1 Including tax on sugar and tea. 
2 Not including taxes. 


3 Including taxes. 
4 Based on change in standard of food consumption adopted by the Ministry of Food. 


6 Thei excluding additional taxation, is 7 cent less. 
6 No longer calculable, mainly owing to doentirel.” 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


~I 
Qo 


Prices of Food in London in July, 1920. 


THE following quotations taken from the Evening News (London) 
of July 14, 1920, indicate the prices of food current in London 


on that date. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN LONDON IN JULY, 1920. 


{1 shilling at par= 24.3 cemts; 1 pence= 2.03 cents.] 











Article. Unit. Price. 
Beef: 
ESE RR eee ae eee | Pound....} 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
| EE ee fee do.......} 1s. 10d. to 2s. 3d, 
EES rc ae Oe do.......} 1s. 2d. to 1s. 6d. 
I Re ete. Poe oe aclu ccecasceattew lobe do.......1 2s. to 2s. 4d. 
naive a encod bias habs banwe 5 %ine mee eee 2s. to 2s. 4d. 
Top i hie ice bas nn athe on pebiele wh Raemabeee do.......}] 1s. 6d. to Is, 8d. 
TE a eee, se eck e chmaaswemenithes eee, FF 
nab tecsh sds oi vs cseviseblebecccscocsduee 60.6000. 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
I ae Be de, naluteh nines ee eee; F 6; 
Ta caknticede +4 csabeateeoubeansdneeee Sinaia ls. 4d. to Is. 8d. 
Mutton: } 
EE Ee ae eee Se do.......] 1s, 11d. to 2s. 3d. 
Se cca s cede os icuvsbaw SS cbsebithudéd |...do.......| Is. 9d. to 2s. 6d. 
De ele aii tina daudeseawasenc’ icdale ibn censt C08, 0 64. 
ite nk a ickbancices pa Gani bane obdwe sons wd ieiens ls. 8d. to 2s. 2d. 
| ee eee ere Pee do.......| 2s. 2d. to 3s. 
Fish: 
Prime Seotch salmon....... gt AY ee a ARE do.......| 3s. to 4s. 3d. 
A ne Andy Sette os ahius Kqeesuswocevenscheen CO 8d. to ls. 
a a cece vic adds aweon eee ee do.......| 5d. to 10d. 
LOL, 5 a Usd niin dines cbina’s |. ..do.. .| 8d. 
a i a ee oe. aioe Keele a statis: 8d. 
EE SSeS a Pe Se eee ; i ee 8d. 
iets Sica c aah irs 44 ahmmieigind a Was OS 
eg Ae a Cie Rinne a 1...d0.......] 1s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. 
Vegetables: 
GE ES ee ae ae 3d. 
Loh Sas Gating tins Matalin swede ae teas Each...... 3d. 
ois. wd nee Sueur binadacnawee cna Bunch....| 5d. to 8d. 
RE ls 26 «a hath hewaekkwnewpn ale ews ” 7d. and 8d. 

NS Ne een une adwisneeaew Pound....| 4d. to 6d. 
tis a sh divs cededau sowsbwianausue ..-d0.......]| 23d. and 3d. 
Ce ee eet wie ak accu 8d. to 1s, 3d. 
Ds wind icidacies adn homes tth dicestscedt ox Bunch....| 1s. to 1s. 3d. 
al cet Each...... 7d. to ls, 

Fruit 
ETE Sa dh Gs bcd oduh rN eatkedos reonbanie | Pound. ...| 1s. 6d. 
EE I A near avi do.......| 10d. to ls. 3d. 
Ss Soa RS gS ERE <P Arne, Bees ae 8d. to Is. 
i 














1 Lamb is 2d. or 3d. per pound dearer than mutton in most of the stores. 


Retail Price Regulations in Lima, Peru.’ 


A LIST of prices to prevail in Lima, Callao, and suburbs has been 


ree by the governmental ‘‘ Direccién de Subsistencias.”’ 
tores selling any of the articles listed below must display signs 
quoting these prices, and anyone reporting a violation of this regu- 
lation or a charge in excess of these prices will receive as reward 75 
per cent of the fine imposed, which may not be less than 20 nor more 
than 50 Peruvian pounds ($97.33 and $243.34, par, respectively). 








1 Data are taken from Commerce Reports, Aug. 26, 1920, p. 965, Washington. 
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RETAIL PRICES FIXED BY PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT. 


[1 sol at par= 48.7 cents. ] 























t | | | | 
Article. Unit. | Price. | Article. Unit. Price. 
Soles. || 
Native edible oil... .. Liter (1.056 qts.). 1.50 |; Flour: | Soles. 
Bran: Wholesale......-.- | Quintal (220.5 Ibs.). | 17.00 
Wholesale... ..... Quintal (220.5 Ibs.)..| 3.00 > __ ae Kilo (2.205 Ibs.) -....- 37 
ee ere. Kilo (2.205 Ibs.)..... -10 | Evaporated milk... .. Liter (1.057 qts.). .. | 46 
Sugar: inenectcapweseess Kilo (2.205 Ibs.) ..... 20 
ee ee he mae Mhidiee>scocteoe lo Se ae aes apes ey gas RS 1.85 
White, ordinary. | Rises Bisiecsantennensd -30 || Lima beans.......... Sas chek tn ese ws 35 
White, extra.....|..... innnéctineinatic’ e oh | RRP SEIS OFS aga ce. .20 
Coffee, ground... .... Te SEPSIS 2.20 || Sweet potatoes......./..... ieee or. 558i = 20 
Wood charcoal. ....-.. eee su pskenccsendsh oon Ce | 
Native beans... ....-.. ee | RR eee Lae ‘ SEK ian a6 cnwadieteas GAT Ae eee | 
Vermicelli............ Rear Dehli cnet. - 62 TE ‘ial’ Se gee 1 
Matches: | Bottled .......... —... 
gS EE Eater Ser ee yl, | RRR Kilo (2.205 Ibs.)..... 
Sis RRR” gt R39 ab BROs cs 04 
| 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Changes in Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to 1920." 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics during the past summer has col- 
T lected information concerning the union scale of wages and 
* hours of labor in the principal time-work trades in the leading 
industrial centers of the United States, and a full compilation of the 
material is now in progress. 

An abridged compilation has been made for certain trades and 
cities, and the rates and hours of labor as of May 15, 1920, are brought 
into comparison in the following table with like figures for preceding 
years back to 1913. 

The union wage scale figures here published represent the mini- 
mum wage of union members employed in the trades stated, but 
these figures do not always represent the maximum wage that is 
paid, as in some instances part or even all of the organized workers 
in the trades receive more than the scale. 

In cases where scales have been revised since May 15, 1920, and 
made retroactive to that date or earlier the changes have been 
included in the tabulation, in so far as information has been received. 

Double quotations of rates and hours are shown for some occupa- 
tions in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there were two 
or more agreements with different employers and possibly made also 
by different unions. The figures are the highest and lowest con- 
tractual terms in the city. 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1920, BY OCCUPATIONS. 
Blacksmiths, manufacturing shops. 



































| Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 

City. ———_——_—— — - ——s 

01 1914 | 1915] 1916. 1917/1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1913] 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917] 2018 | 1919] 1920 
} | | 

+ 5 WE ee et Q of ¥ > 
Atlanta... ..... 37.5) 37.5) 37.5) 37.5 39.0) 55.0; 68.0} 75.0] 54] 54) 54) 60| @O| 54] 54/ 48 
Buffalo.........| 40.0) 50.0) 50.0) 55.0, 55.0) 65.0) 72.5) 87.5] 54] 54 54) 50 | 50 | 44| 44| 44 
Charleston, $.C.| 36.0) 36.0} 36.0} 41.7 41.7) 72.5} 80.0} 90.0) 54] 54, 54| 54/ 54] 48/148 | 148 
Chicago. ....... 43.2! 43.2) 43.2) 46.2 56.0) 75.0} 90.0] 110.0} 494) 49} 493) 494) 48| 48) 44/ 44 
Jacksonville....)..... a -- ES UR ERR, Sp $0.0; 80.0)..... A. ° we Pee e 
Los Angeles....|.....)..... SO) Bes ee 1. ied  @ | ee Soe Son eee B gs Be 48 | 48 
Manchester. ...-|.....|..... Ba! Ser tees ae See. 70.0)... .. rE Or Ser ee ee o 
New Orleans... .| 36.1) 36.1) 36.1] 36.1) 36.1| 68.8} 80.0} 90.0) 54] 54) 54| 54] 54| 48 | 48) 48 
New York. .-.. 44.4) 44.4) 44.4) 58.1 ck 72.5, 80.0) 90.0) 253 | 253 253 | 48 | 48 | 48 | 48) 48 
Philadelphia..|.....).....)..... ---o- {Hr g}72-5 80.09110.0).....).....|.....|...--1 gy |} 44 | 44] 44 
Pittsburgh... .. 37.5 37.5) 37.5] 37.5, 46.91 57.5) 70.0 90.0/ 48] 48 48/ 48| 48) 48| 48) 48 
Portland, Oreg.| 45.0 45.0) 45.0) 45.0 50.0) 72.2 80.0, 88.0) 54] 54) 54) 54] 48) 48 | 44) 44 
Richmond, Va.) 32.5) 32.5, 32.5 35.0 {59° }}52-0 68.0 75.0 55] 55) 55| 55 |f 8 ihas| 4c| 48 

. | 52.0 i j \ 50 j 
- | | | 

St. Louis....... 33. 3) 33.3) 33.3) 33.3 40.0) 50.0) 80.0) 90.0) 54) 54, 54, 54) St) 54) 48) 48 
Salt Lake City .| 44.7| 44.7) 44.7| 45.7 56.3| 62.5, 75.0) 87.5) 48/ 48) 48/ 48/ 48/ 48/ 48), 48 
San Francisco. .| 50.0 | 50.0)... .. 50.0} 72.5| 80.0: 90.0) 48{/ 48) 48 )..... 48 | 48 | 44; 44 
a To. BRP gOS 75.0 80.0) 88.0)... sfesece lee 48 | 44) 44 

| 





144 hours week, June to August, inclusive. 
2 Worked 53 hours, paid for 54. 
3 For jobbing shops. : 
2A brief summary of the changes from 1907 to 1919 is given in the MONTHLY LAso0R REVIEW for Feb- 
ruary, 1920, and an abridged a 1913 to 1919, similar to this table is printed in the MONTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW for November, 1919. . 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1920, BY OCCUPATIONS~— 
Continued. 


Boiler makers, manufacturing and jobbing shops. 




















































































































Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
City >= — - 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916} 1917] 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1913] 1914] 1915 | 1916] 1917] 1918] 1919] 1920 
Atlanta........ 40.0} 3580} 35.0} 35.0] 44.0] 55.0) 68.0) 72.0 54] 54] 54] 54] 50} 50] 50] 50 
Baltimore... ... 30.6} 30.6) 30.6) 30.6) 48.0} 50.0) 80.0; 80.0 54] 54] 54] 54] 493) 44) 44] 44 
Birmingham ...| 40.0} 40.0) 40.0) 42.5] 47.5) 67.5} 80.0) 90.0) 60; 60| 60/ 60/ 60| 48) 48/ 48 
Boston.........|-.--- ee ee ee ee 5 eee 1 2 8 F Se See Se oe a re eee | ee 
Buffalo....-....| 36.0} 36.0} 36.0} 40.0, 46.0} 70.0} 80.0) 80:0) 54| 54] 54] 54] 54| 54/448 / 448 
Charleston,S.C.| 36.1) 36.1) 36.1)..-.. 42.8) 72.5; 80.0) 90.0' 54) 54] 54/..... 54/| 48/448 | 148 
Chicago........ 40.0} 40.0) 40.0] 40.0} 42.0! 52.0| 60.0, 74.0) 54] 54] 54| 54] 54/ 54] 54] 54 
Cincinnati...... 40.0} 35.0) 35.0{ 35.0} 38.0] 40.0) 55.0/ 100.0 54 [| 494) 494) 494] 495) 494) 493) 48 
Cleveland ...... 35.0} 35.0} 35.0} 40.0) 50.0] 60.0) 70.0} 85.0 54 | 5 49}/ 5 494) 5493/5 493) 493) 493! 494 
I can vaste _”...| 43.5] 43.5] 43.5} 50.0] 68.0] 68.0} 87.5).....| 54| 54| 54| 54] 54] 54| 48 
Denver....-.... 41.0] 41.0] 41.0] 41.0) 42.5] 52.0) 68.0 72.0) 54] 54] 54] 54] 51] 48] 48] 48 
Detroit......... 40.0] 40.0} 40.0} 40.0} 40.0] 62.5} 85.0) 100.0 55| 55| 55/ 55| 55| 54] 54| 44 
Indianapolis... .| 35.0] 35.0) 35.0) 37.5) 42.0) 50.0) 55.0) 75.0, 50) 50) 50) 50 50] 48{ 48/ 48 
Jacksonville....| 40.0} 40.0) 40.0] 40.0) 40.0) 50.0, 70.0) 75.0, 54| 54/ 54| 54| 54| 54/448 | 448 
Kansas City,Mo 38.0] 40.0! 40.0} 40.0] 45.0] 45.0 68.8, 100.0 54] 54) 54| 54] 54| 54) 44] 44 
Little Rock....| 41.0] 42.5) 42.5] 42.5] 45.0) 58.0) 68.0} 72.0 60| 60/ 60/ 60/ 60| 60/| 45/ 48 
Los Angeles. ...|..-..|..-..|..-- PE OE TSI SS rot2 i oe ae Sditin stadia tac erue-cselpees.| 48 
Louisville. ..... 32.0} 32.0).32.0) 32.0) 35.0) 45.0, 65.0) 76.0, 54] 54| 54/ 54) 50) 50) 50| 48 
Memphis....... 41.0] 41.0) 41.0) 41.0) 45.0) 55.0 70.0) 75.0 54| 54/ 54] 54| 54) 54) 544) 544 
Milwaukee.....|.....]..-.. ST PEAT BFE bei | FG Foes t Bines Bie ity Crake ied OF wsclite..| 44 
New Orleans...| 38.9} 38.9] 38.9} 38.9] 43.8] 62.5, 80.0 80.0, 54] 54| 54| 54| 48| 48) 48) 48 
New York.....| 41.7 o | 41.7) 46.9 49.4) 70.0, 80.0, 80.0 54) 54) 54) 48) 48 48} 48| 48 
| | 
P ; 65.0} 65.0 80.0, 148 | 448 | 36 
Philadelphia...| 33.3] 33.3) 33.3] 33.3 50.0155: $01 90:0} 49| 49| 49) 49/ 48 {4a | 4a boas 
Pittsburgh... 40.0| 40.0} 40.0| 44.0] 46.0] 60.0] 66.0, 75.0; 54| 54] 54) 50| 50| 50| 50| 50 
Portland, Oreg.| 44.4] 44.4) 44.4| 44.4] 53.0) 72.5, 80.0) 88.0) 54| 54| 54) 54/ 48| 48/ 44/ 44 
St. Louis....... 40.0 40.0) 40.0} 40.0) 50.0, 70.0, 90.0 7 493) 7 493) 7 495 * 404) 7 404 48| 48) 44 
Salt Lake City.) 43.0) 43.0, 43.0) 44.0) 56.3) 62.5, 75.0 87.5 54) 54) 54) 54) 48) 48) 44) 45 
San Francisco. .| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 53.1| 53.1| 72.5} 80.0 90.0 48| 48| 48) 48) 48| 48| 44/ 44 
Seattle......... 50.0 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 75. 80.0 88.0, 48) 48) 48 48 | 48; 48) 44) 44 
Washington....'....- costsleeeee eceed 53.7| 68.8) 75.6 80.6)..-..|..-..}..-..|..--.| 48 | 48) 44) 44 
| i } | | | 
ie Bricklayers. 
ry 
fh SS ee eae” ae l ay 
ae Atlanta. ....... 45.0, 45.0) 45.0, 50.0 60.0 60.0 70.0 112.5, 53; 50; 3) 3, DW; DW 44| 44 
oy Baltimore......| 62.5; 62.5} 70.0) 70:0) 75.0) 75.0 100.0) 125.0, 845 |8§45 | 845 845) 44) 44 845/845 
ek Birmingham... 70.0] 70,0| 70.0) 70.0| 70.0) 87.5, 87.5] 100.0/944 |944| 44| 44| 44| 44| 44] 44 
4 Boston.......... 65.0) 65.0] 65.0) 65.0} 70.0) 80.0; 80.0) 100.0) 44| 44] 44) 44| 44] 44) 44| 44 
qi Buffalo....-.... 65.0) 65.0! 65.0) 65.0) 70.0) 75.0 85.0) 100.0} 48 | 48 | 448 | 448 /1944 [1044 1044 j10 44 
| 
Charleston,S.C.| 40.0} 40.0; 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 50.6; 75.0) 100.0) 53 /8 53 (1°53 153 "53 ) 48) 48) 48 
icago........ 75.0} 75.0} 75.0} 75.0) 75.0| 75.0) 87.5) 125.0} 44| 44| 44] 44] 44] 44/ 44] 44 
innati...... 65.0} 65.0) 70.0] 70.0} 75.0) 90.0) 90.0) 125.0} 45] 45) 45] 45/ 45] 45) 45] 45 
Cleveland...... 65.0} 70.0) 70.0| 70.0} 75.0} 90.0) 90.0] 125.0] 48 1244] 44| 44] 44] 44| 44] 44 
weeee.e.-| 87-5} 87.5) 87.5] 87.5) 87.5)100.0) 100.0) 112.5) 44] 44] 44] 44/ 44] 44] 44] 44 
Denver....-....| 75.0} 75.0} 75.0] 87.5} 87.5|100.0} 100.0) 125.5) 44| 44] 44] 44| 44] 44] 44/| 44 
Detroit.........| 65.0] 65.0} 65.0] 70.0} 75.0] 80.0} 90.0} 125.0}? 48 [13 48 [1444 [15 44 [19 44 [lo 44 | 44g) 44 
Fall River. .... 55.0} 60.0} 60.0} 60.0) 65.0} 75.0) 85.0) 115.0) 48 | 48] 48 | 44 1944] 44) 44] 44 
Indianapolis. . .| 75.0} 75.0) 75.0] 75.0) 75.0] 85.0} 85.0) 125.0] 44] 44] 44] 44) 44] 44) 44) 44 
Jacksonville... .}| 62.5} 62.5] 62.5] 62.5) 62.5] 62.5} 75.0} 87.5] 48] 48] 48] 48| 48] 48] 44) 44 
; £2 Beste net wae, Tine to Avgnet inclusive. 
HE ec gt od week, October to , inclusive. 
6 Work 36 hours per week, paid for 48. 
7 54 hours per week, September to April, inclusive. 
8 44 hours per week, November to . ve. 
§ 48 hours per week, December, inclusive. 
40 48 hours week, November 16 to March 15, inclusive. 
il Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 
33 48 hours per week, ber to April, inclusive. 
13 44 hours per week, to April, inclusive. 
14 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
16 48 hours per week, December to Fe ry, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 


Bricklayers—Concluded. 
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Rate per hour (cents). 





City. 


Kansas City, Mo 
Little Rock .... 


Louisville 
Manchester..... 


Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis. . . . 
Newark, N. J. i 
New Haven.. id 
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New Orleans... 
New York 


Philadelphia - . . 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Oreg. 
eam Sage 
St. Louis... 

St. Paul.. : 
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San Francisco. . 
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OCCUPATIONS— 


Hours per week. 








44, 44 
17 44) 17 44 
“4 
48 | 44) 
44, 44 
} | 
44 44! 
44 44 
48 48 
44 44 
44 44 
44 44 
44 44 
44 44 
44 44) 
44 i 
“ 44) 
445 44 
44, 44 
48) 48 
44 7 
44 44 
18 44 17 44 


5} 1917 


1918 1919 | 1920 








4 
45, 19 45 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


44 





“444 


44 4444 
44 44) 44 
44 44 44 
44 44) 46 
44d) 44 
44, 44, 44 

1744 44) 44 
44 44) 44 
44 44) 44 

} 
44 4444 
44, 44,44 
44, 44) 44 
44 44, 44 
44 44 44 
44) 445 44 
445 44 44 
44) 44 44 

1744, 44, 44 

+ 44, 44 
| 

445 44 44 

44, 44 44 

44) 401 40 


1945, 44 44 








Detroit... 












Pitts 
Portlan 














Chicago 
Cincinnati...... 
Cleveland 
DeiwGtine...-.. 


Kansas City, Mo 
Little Rock. . 


Los Angeles. . . . 
Louisville 


Providence. iets 


St. Paice i... 


Salt Lake City. 
San Francisco. . 
Scranton 


i 











75.0) 75.0 
75. 0} 87.5 
62. 5| 62.5 
65. 0} 70. 0 
60.0) 65.0 
75.0) 82.5 
67. 5| 72.5 
70. 0) 75.0 
70.0} 75.0 
60. 0} 65. 0 
62. 5| 62.5 
75. 0| 75.0 
75. 0| 75.0 
65.0) 70.0 
70.0) 75.0 
75.0) 75.0 
65. 0} 70.0 
75.0) 75.0 
70.0) 75.0 
80.0) 87.5 
87.5, 87.5 
65. 0\ 70. 0: 
75.0) 81.3 
70.0) 70.0 
EE. Le 48.3 
35.0) 35.0) 37.5 
40.0) 42.5) 45.0 
25.0} 25.0} 30.0 
31.3) 31.3] 40.0 
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48| 48 
44, 44 
50} 50 








44, 44 
48 « 
— Me 48) 44 
54 54 
4&8 48 
50) 5 
44 44 








48 44, 44 
44 44, 44 
50 50) 50 
44 44, 44 
hod seks oweel | 48 
es Pe 44 
oo a 44 44 
48, 48 44 
on Ne l..e-.| 493 





444444 
50, 50, 44 
Bite d D. sig st Oe 
44) 48, 48 
54) 48 48 
48 44.44 
48 441 44 
50, 50, 44 
44) 4 44 














—20—-6 


17 48 hours per week, October to April, inciusive. 
September to April, inclusive. 


18 48 hours per wee 
, October to April, inclusive. 


19 444 hours per wee 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1920, BY OCCUPATIONS— 


Continued. 


Carpenters. 





City. 


pC eae 
Baltimore. ..... 
Birmingham... 
Boston ......... 
Darmee....-... 


Charleston,S.C . 


Denver......... 
Detroit......... 
Fall River... .. 
Indianapolis. - - 


Jacksonville... .. 


Kansas City, Mo 
Little Rock.... 
Los Angeles. ... 
Louisville... _.. 
Manchester... . 


Memphis... ._.. 
Milwaukee ..... 
Minneapolis. ... 
Newark, N. J.. 
New Haven.... 


New Orleans... 
New York..... 
Omaha 


Philadelphia ..- 
Pittsburgh... .. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence... .. 
St. Pawl........ 


Salt Lake City . 
San Francisco. . 


ae 
Washington.... 








1914 1915 


| = | 
eo | 
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Rate per hour (cents). 





40.0) 40.0 
43.8) 43.8 
45.0| 45.0 
55.0) 57.0 
50.0 50.0 
33.3 33.3 
65.0. 70.0 
55.0 60.0 
55.0, 60.0 
69. 60.0 
60.0) 60.0 
eo | 50.0 
| 48.0 

| 55.0 

| 87.5) 37.5 
65.0) 65. 0 
50.0! 50. 0 
50.0) 50.0 
45.0) 45.0 
40.0) 40.0 
50.0) 50.0 
50. 0} 50.0 
50. 0| 50.0 
50. 0) 56.3 
50. 0) 50. 0 
40.0} 40.0 
62. 5| 62.5 
50. 0| 50. 0 
55.0) 55.0 
62. 5| 62.5 
50.0} 50.0 
50. 0} 50.0 
37.5) 37.5 
62. 5| 62.5 
50.0) 50.0 
62.5) 62. 5 
62. 5| 62.5 
47.5) 50. 0 
56. 3} 56.3 
55. 0} 55.0 
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44 


44 
44 
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Denver.......-- 
Detroit... ..... 
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23 44 hours per wee 
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Cement finishers. 

62.5] 75.0] 100.0).....|...../..... 48| 48| 44 
62.5) 75.0} 75.0) 48 48} 48| 48] 48 
70.0) 75.0) 100.0} 48 44| 44] 44] 44 
65.0) 65.0} 100.0)... .. 48| 48] 48] 48 
75.0 80.0) 125.0) 44 44] 44] 44] 44 
57.5, 60.0 eae 50 50} 50; 50] 50 
77.5, 80.0 90. 4 48 348 | 44) 44/ 44 
62.5) 87.5, 100.0) 48 48} 48| 48] 48 
75.0| 87.5 100.0} 44| 44/...../..... 44| 44 
60.0 80.0, 125.0; 54 54| 54| 48) 44 
k, November to March, inclusive. 

, June to August, inclusive. 

for 54. 
, June to September, inclusive. 
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44 


44 
48 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1920, BY OCCUPATIONS— 
< Continued. 


Cement finishers—Concluded. 

















Rate per hour (cents). | Ilours per week. 
City. —<— —_—_——_—_ i i — - 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917] 1918| 1919 | 1920 | 1913 1914 | 1945) 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 1920 
ate | 

d —_ —- t| | ff a ae 
Fall River....-|-----|----- il 60.0) 65.0] 75.0) 85.0) 115.0).....)..... AAD. | 444 44 44 44 44 
Indianapolis. . -| 50.0) 55.0) 57.5) 57.5 60.0) 62.5, 70.0) 90.0} 50 50, 50, 50 50 50 50 50 
KansasCity,Mo} 62.5) 65.0) 65.0) 65.0) 65.0] 75.0] 87.5) 107.5) 44, 44, 44) 44 44 44) 44 44 
Little Rock. . -.| 55.6) 55.6) 55.6) 55.6 75.0} 75.0) 87.5] 100.0} 54) 54 54] 54) Sa) 444) 2444) 44 
EE Begins a0lnncccloasesloncsdesees|scoees | 200.0).....!..... Py ELE oedt BER A 44 

| | 
Louisville. - ---- 45.0) 45.0) 45.0) 45.0)....-. | 60.0; 70.0) 80.0) 60 60 60 _ 44, 44) 44 
Manchester....-|-.... a a 60.0} 60.0) 75.0) 90.0) 112. 5}...../...../..... | 44 44 44 44) 44 
Memphis... ---- Ee se rleeeee eee joreesleceeslooe-e- | 87.5) .....|....-|--0-- Joweee were enee-| eee 44 
Milwaukee... -. 45.0| 45.0) 45.0 45.0 50.0) 60.0, 70.0) 85.0} 48; 48 48) 48 48 44 44) 44 
Minneapolis. - --|.---- 50.0 50.0 50.0 55.0 55.0 was 100.0}..... 48 48) 48 48° 48 ‘ 44 
Newark, N. J.-! 62.5) 62.5) 65.0, 70.0) 75.0; 75.0) 87.5) 125.0} 44. 44 44) 44 44 44 44) 44 
New Haven....|.....|.....|....-| 60.0) 65.0, 70.0} 82.5) 100.01.....'...../..... 44 44 44 44) 44 
New York....- 62. 5| 62.5, 62.5, 62.5, 70.0 70.0 75.0) 112.5) 44 44 44 44 440 440 44) 44 
ale Se aie Ee {3' 51 ¥62-5 62.5, 62.5 62.5, 75.0) 112.5)..... 44 44) 44 44 4444) 4 
2. | | 

Philadelphia...) 45.0 47.5 50.0 50.0 55.0 65.0 72.5) 100.0, 49) 48 44) 44 44 44 44) 44 
Pittsburgh..... ..... 50.0) 50.0 50.0, 56.3 75.0 75.0) 82.5)..... 48 ssi 44 44 44 wl 44 
: Portiand, Oreg.. 62.5, 62.5, 62.5 62.5! 62.5) 87.5, 87.5, 100.0} 48! 48 48) 48 44 44 44) 44 
Providence..... ..... 50.0, 50.0 62.5, 62.5 62.5] 80.0) 100.0)..... | 44 44) 44 44 4 44) 44 
St. Louis....... 60.0 60.0 60.0 {°° 9 of 975.0 82.5, 125.0, 44) 44 44 44 44 44 44) 44 
St. Paul........ 50.0) 50.0 55.0 60.0 60.0 60.0) 75.0, 100.0) 48] 48 48, 48 48 48 4) 44 
Salt Lake City., 62.5, 62.5 62.5 62.5 75.0, 75.0, 87.5) 112.5 48] 48 48) 48 48 48 48] 48 
San Francisco..| 75.0, 75.0) 75.0) 75.0 75.0) 87.5) 100.0, 112.5) 44] 44 44 44 44 44 441 44 
OS aa 62.5) 62.5, 62.5 62.5) 68.8 81.3) 100.0) 112.5) 48 48 48 48 48 18 10} 40 





5 
ES SE A eee 62.5; 70.0, 70.0 87.5, 90.0).....}.....]..... 44. 44 14 44) 44 








Compositors: Book and job. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 






































ea | | | 

E& AtiggeS...2-..- 34.4) 37.5) 37.5) 37.5) 37.5, 37.5 43.8) 57.5 48, 48 45 458 45 4s 48) 48 

\ Baltimore. --..- 37.5) 37.5) 37.5) 37.5) 43.8) 43.8, 54.2) 81.3) 48) 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 

2 Birmingham. ..} 40.6) 40.6) 40.6) 40.6) 44.8) 44.8) 44.8) 76.0) 48) 48 48 48 48 48| 48 48 

¥ Boston. .*......- 41.7| 43.8) 43.8) 43.8] 45.8) 50.0) 55.2) 72.9) 48) 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 

e eg he ag 39.6 a 41.7) 43.8, 45.8) 59.4) 71.9) 48 48 48 48 48 a 18 48 

| | | | | 
Charleston, S.C] 33.3) 33.3) 33.3) 33.3) 37.5, 37.5| 37.5, 37.5) 48, 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Chicago........ 46.9) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 57.3) 75.0) 95.8 48; 48 48 48 18 48) 48 48 
Cincinnati......} 40.6} 43.8] 43.8) 43.8] 46. 9) 46. 9| 51.0} 75.0) 48) 48, 48 48 48 48) 48 48 
Cleveland . . .. -- 39. 6) 41.7) 41.7) 41.7) 43.8) 50.0) 62.5) 87.5) 48) 48 48) 48 48 48) 48) 48 
Pe 52.1) 52.1 so 52.1] 52.1) 57.3) 70.8) 88.5; 48) 48 sl 48 48 48 48 48 
! 

Denver........-.| 54.2) 54.2) 54.2) 54.2 a 59.4; 65.6) 81.3) 48) 48 48) 48 in al 48 48 
Detroit... .....-| 38.5) 39. 6} 43.8) 45.8} 50.0) 54.7) 72.9) 92.7) 48) 48 48 48 48 48} 48 48 
Fall River... - - 33. 3} 33.3) 33.3) 35.4] 37.5) 39.6) 41.7) 62.5) 48} 48 48) 48 48 48; 48 48 
Indianapolis. . -| 43.8) 43. 8) 45.8) 45.8) 45.8] 52.1) 54.2) 75.0} 48) 48 48 48 48 48) 48 48 
Jacksonville... .| 37.5) 43.8) 43.8) 43.8 od 43.8, 52.1; 75.0) 48 48 48 48 48 a 48 48 
Kansas City, Mo} 41.7) 41.7 ad 43.8} 45.8) 50.0 54.2 72.9) 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Little Rock. . . .| 37.5) 37.5) 41.7) 41.7] 43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 72.9} 48) 48 48) 48 48 48) 48 48 
Los Angeles. ...| 46.9) 50.0} 50.0) 50.0] 50.0) 52.1) 58.3) 75.0} 48} 48 48) 48 48 48| 18 48 
Louisville. ..... 7. 5} 39. 6| 39. 6} 39. 6) 39.6) 43.8) 45.8) 45.8) 48) 48 48) 48 48 48) 48 48 
Manchester.... - 35. 4) 35.4) 35.4) 35. 4] 37.5) 39.6 ey 66.7; 48 48 48 48 48 48) 48 48 
Memphis....... 40.0) 40.0} 45.0) 45.0] 47.1) 48.1) 55.4) 93.8 48 48 4s 48 48 48; 48 48 
Milwaukee... . .| 41. 7| 43.8] 45.8} 45.8] 47.9) 47.9, 54.2) 72.9 48, 48 48) 48 48 48; 48 48 
Minneapolis. ...) 43.8) 43.8} 43.8) 43.8] 45.8] 45.8 54.0) 87.5 48 48 48, 48 48 48, 48 48 
Newark, N. J..) 47.9) 47.9} 47.9} 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 72. 9 91.7 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
New Haven....| 40.6) 40.6) 40.6) 40.6) 40.6) 44.8 45.8) 58.3 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
New Orleans...| 43.8 43.8) 43.8) 43.8 43.8) 43.8 50.0) 71.9 48) 48 ss a 48 - 48 48 
New York... .. | 60.0) 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 52.1) 58.3) 75.0; 93.8 48} 48 481 48 48 48, 48| 48 
Omaha... ......| 37.5) 37. 5) 43.8) 45.8) 46.9) 53.1) 68.8) 87.5, 48 48 48; 48 48 4s 48, 48 
Philadelphia ..| 39.6) 41.7| 41.7) 41.7) 43.8) 50.0) 60.4) 93.8 48 48 48; 48 48 48) 48 48 
Pittsburgh... .. | 39.6; 41.7} 41.7) 43.8] 43.8) 47.9) 60.4) 81.3 48 48 48, 48 48 48: 48 48 
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Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 

City. ene 

1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918| 1919 | 1920 | 1913 1914) 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919] 1920 

Portland, Oreg.| 53.1) 53.1) 53.1) 53.1) 53.5) 59.4 75.0, 85.4] 4s] 48 48 4s\ 48 48 4s| 48 

Providence... . .| 37. 5| 37. 5| 37. 5| 37. 5} 37.5) 45.8) 50.0) 72.9) 48) 48/ 48) 48) 48/48) 48) 4s 

Richmond, Va.| 33.3) 33.3) 37. 5] 37.5) 37.5) 37.5) 48.5, 56.3) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48, 48) 48) 48 

St. Louis....... 43.8] 43.8] 43.8] 45.8) 47.9) 52.7, 52.7| 79.2} 48] 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 

St. Paul........] 43.8) 43.8] 43.8] 43.8) 45.8] 45.8] 54.0) 83.3) 481 48 48 * 48, 48) 48) 48 

Salt Lake City.| 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 54.2) 54.2} 54.2) 62.5) 75.0] 48} 48, 48] 48 48) 48] 48) 48 

San Francisco. .| 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 52. 6} 54.2) 58.3} 62.5} 8$1.3| 48} 48) 48) 48 48, 48) 48) 48 

Seranton....... 43. 8| 43.8] 43.8) 43.8} 47.9] 47.9] 52.1) 71.9] 48} 48) 48] 48 48] 48) 48) 48 

Seattle........ «| 53.1] 53.1] 53.1) 53.1) 56.3] 59.4! 75.0] 87.5] 48) 48) 48) 48 48) 48) 48) 4s 

Washington....| 40.0) 40.0} 40.0} 43.8] 47.9} 50.0, 62.5, 83.3) 48) 48) 48) 48 %48) % 48 =a % 48 

Compositors, daywork: Newspaper. 
+ 

OSU “Sac Act SARS GSN ERR ak Wad AES ae 

Atlanta........ 43.8] 43.8] 43.8] 43.8] 43.8 50.0] 60.6] 63.8 48| 48 4s as} 4s| 4s] 48) 48 

Baltimore...... 50.0} 57. 1| 59.5] 59.5} 61.9, 61.9] 65.5) 93.3 42] 42 42) 42) 42) 42) 42) 45 

Birmi ---| 52. 5} 53.0) 54. 5) 55. 5] 56.5) 57.5) 67.5] 67.5 2642 | 2642 26 42) 26 42) 26 42) 26 42) 26 42) 26 42 

Boston......... 63. 0} 63.0} 63.0} 63.0} 68.0) 68.0} 83.0] 95.026 42 | 2642 26 42) 26 42) 26 42) 26 42) 26 42) 26 42 

Buffalo.........| 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0 = 59.4] 65.6) 71.9, 48] 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 

Charleston, S.C.) 33.3) 33.3] 33.3} 33.3] 42.9) 42.9] 42.9] 42.9) 48| 48 48]  48| 26 42) 2642) 26 49) 26 49 

Chicago.......- 62.0 62. 0} 62. 0} 62.0} 62.0} 66.0} 79.0} 79.0)2745 | 2745 27 45) 27 45) 27 45] 26 45] 26 45) 26 45 

Cincinnati......| 52.1) 54.2) 56.3} 56.3) 56.3 56. 3} 87. 5| 100.6) 47%, 48 48) 48} 48) 48) 48) 48 

Cleveland...... 53. 8) 53. 8| 53.8] 53. 5 62. 5| 62.5] 68.8} 87.5) 48| 48 48) 48 48) 48) 48 48 

Dallas.......... ae 55.0} 55.0) 59.4) 59.4, 62.5) 76.0} 88.5) 48] 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 

| 

Denver.........| 63.3} 63.3] 63.3) 63.3} 63.3) 72.7] 72.7] 97.8) 45| 45 45] 45] 45) 45) 45] 45 

Detroit.........| 55.0} 55.0} 55.0! 55.0} 60.5) 60.5) 74.5] 87.0, 48] 48 2948| 2948) 29 48) 29 48) 29 48) 29 48 

Fall River. ...- 37. 5| 40. 6| 43.8) 43.8) 44.8] 45.8] 49.0) 75.0) 48| 48 48| 48] 48) 48) 48) 48 

Indianapolis. . -| 50.0} 50.0} 50.0, 50.0} 56.3) 56.3) 60.4) 81.3) 48] 48 48| 48, 48) 48) 48) 48 

Jacksonville... .| 37.5) 46.9 re 46.9) 46.9) 52.1) 65.6) 83.3) 48 48 48 o “ 48} 48) 48 

KansasCity, Mo} 59.4) 59.4) 59.4) 59.4] 59.4) 59.4) 68.8) 90.6 48| 48 48) 48 48 48] 48] 48 

Little Rock. ...| 47.9} 50.0} 50.0, 50.0} 52.1) 52.1) 62.5) 72.9, 48] 48 48) 48 48| 48) 48) 48 

Los Angeles... .| 62. 2| 64. 4| 64. 4| 64. 4| 66.7) 66.7] 75.6) 86.7} 45| 45 45) 45 45) 45) 45) 45 

Louisville. ..... 49.0} 50.0] 50.0) 50.0} 54.2| 54.2} 62.5] 87.5) 48| 48 48) 48 48) 48) , 48) 48 

M ter..... 85.4) 35.4) 35.4) 85.4) 37.5) 39.6) 41.7] 66.7) 48] 48 48) 48 48) 48) 48) 48 

Memphis....... 57.8] 57.8} 57.8) 57.8] 57.8) 60.0, 66.7) 86.7) 45] 45) 45) 45, 45) 2645) 26.45) 26 45 

Milwaukee... .. 45.8} 47.9) 50.0) 50.0) 54.2) 56.3, 56.3) 77.1) 48] 48 48) 48 48) 48) 48) 48 

Minneapolis... .| 54.0} 54.0) 54.0) 54.0} 54.0) 54.0, 62.5] 87.5, 48] 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 

Newark, N. J. .| 60.9] 60.9} 60.9] 60.9] 63.0) 69.6] 76.1) 89.1) 46| 46 46) 46 46 46 46) 46 

New Haven.... ~ 46.9) 47.9) ae 50.0} 50.0} 50.0) 72.9 48] 48 48) 48 48) 48 48) 48 

New York..... 66.7| 66.7) 66.7| 66.7] 66.7| 71.1] 96.7} 122.2) 45) 45) 45) 45) 45) 45) 45) 45 

Omaha......... 50.0] 5020) 53.1) 53. 1] 53.1) 53.1) 68.8] 87.5} 48) 48, 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 

Philadelphia...| 41.7] 41.7] 41.7| 41.7] 41.7| 50.0] 66.7] 81.3) 48] 48) 48) 48 48) 48) 48) 48 

Pittsburgh. .... 55.9} 60.0) 60.0} 60.0! 61.0] 65.0] 77.0] 87.5] 48) 45) 2645) 45, 45) 2645] 645] 48 

Portland, Oreg.| 68.3] 68.3| 68.3) 68.3] 68.3] 72.7 100.0) 100.0) 45) 45) 45) 45| 45) 45) 45) 45 

Ld Providence... ..| 47.9} 47.9| 50.0) 50.0] 50.0) 52.1) 66.7} 87.5 48) 48) 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 

; Richmond, Va.| 33.3] 33.3| 37.5| 37.5] 37.5] 45.8, 45.8] 58.3) 48) 48] 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 

{ St. Louis....... 58. 7| 58. 7| 58. 7| 58. 7| 63.4] 63.4) 63.4) 91.3) 46) 46) 46) 46) 46) 46) 46) 46 

sg St. Paul........| 54.5) 54.5] 54.5] 54.5] 54.5) 54.5) 63.0] 94.0) 48) 48] 48) 48 %48) % 48) 248) 2948 

r Salt Lake City .| 62.5] 62.5) 62.5) 62.5] 62.5) 62.5) 71.9] 87.5) 48) 48) 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 

San Francisco. .| 64.4] 64.4] 69.0) 69.0] 69.0) 68.9 75.6] 93.3 45) 45) 42) 42) 42) 45) 45) 45 

Seranton....... 47.9} 47.9] 47.9 47.9 52.1] 52.1) 60.4] 81.3) 48) 48] 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 

; Seattle......... 75.0) 75.0} 75.0} 75.0) 78.6) 78.6) 100.0) 114.3} 42) 42} 42) 42) 42) 42) 42) 42 

i, Washington... .| 60.7| 60.7] 60.7) 60.7] 60.7| 69.8, 92.9] 104.0, 42) 42) 42) 42) 42) 42) 42) 42 
a 
# 


% 44 hours per week, for 3 months, between June 1 and September 30. 
36 Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per week, 
27 Hours actually worked: Minimum 7 hours per day, 42 per week; maximum 8 hours per day, 48 per «4 


week. 
%8 Worked 47% hours, paid for 48, 
%® Maximum; minimum 7 hours per day, 42 per week. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1920, BY OCCUPATIONS— 
Coutinued. 





Electrotypers: Finishers. 








































































































Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
City. i este | 
1913 it aout cae 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1913 | 1914 weed sa 1917} 1918 1919] 1920 
| 
= | ae | bid 
Atlanta........ 45.8) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 57.3) 88.5) 48) 48) 48! 48} 48/ 48; 48| 48 
Baltimore. . .. . . 41.7) 43.8) 45.8) 45.8) 47.9) 47.9) 50.0, 77.1) 48) 48 48) 48] 48| 48) 48) 48 
Birmingham ...} 50.0 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0; 50.0, 72.9) 48 48 48 48) 48) 48 48 48 
Boston. .......-. 50. 0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0; 52.5) 52.5! 78.1) 48) 48 48) 48) 48| 48) 48 48 
Buffalo.........| 43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 43.8 50.0) 56.3) 72.9) 48) 48) *| 48) 48 18 | 48 48 
} 
Chicago........ 49.0) 52.1! 52.1] 52.1] 56.3. 58.3] 77.1 104.2) 48] 48) 48) 48] 48/ 48) 48 48 
Cincinnati......| 43.8) 45.8) 45.8) 45.8) 45.8 47.9) 52.1) 66.7) 48) 48 48) 48) 48 48) 48 48 
Cleveland ...... 41.7| 44.8) 47.9] 47.9] 47.9 52.1) 58.3) 83.3) 48) 48 48} 48) 48) 48/ 48 48 
Dallas.......... 37.5] 37.5| 37.5] 37.5] 37.5| 43.8} 65.6] 72.9] 48] 48) 48] 48) 48 48/| 48 48 
Denver 43.8] 43.8) 43.8) 43.8] 47.9 47.9) 54.2) 62.5; 48} 48 48) 48] 48 | 48] 48 48 
Detroit.........| 37.5] 47.9| 47.9] 52.1] 52.1] 56.3) 56.3] 93.8) 48 48 48] 48] 48| 48| 48 48 
Indianapolis - . .| 43.8} 45.8) 45.8) 47.9) 50.0) 50.0) 63.6) 63.6) 48) 48 48) 44) 44) 44) 44 44 
KansasCity,Mo| 43.8] 43.8) 46.9) 46.9] 50.0) 50.0) 62.5 90.6) 48) 48) 48) 48 48 | 48| 48 48 
Los Angeles... .| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 70.8) 86.4) 48) 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 44 
Memphis... ....| 45.8] 45.8) 45.8] 45.8] 45.8] 45.8) 62.5) 62.5) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 | 48) 48 48 
Milwaukee. .... 43.8} 43.8) 43.8) 43.8] 50.0) 50.0) 56.3] 75.0) 48 48 48} 48] 48) 48) 48 18 
re. --- 36.1] 43.8) 43.8) 45.8) 50.0) 50.0 se. 81.3) 54) 48} 48 48} 48 | 48 | 48 18 
_. je Se a oe See SR He 75.0) 109.1).....]..... A iad Ve Tat See 44 44 
New Haven... .| 37.4| 39.6| 40.7| 40.7| 44.9] 44.9] 46.7| 62.5 54) 53 54) 54) “533 534, 53h 48 
New Orleans. ..j.....].......... 40.0} 40.0) 40.0) 55.0) 88.9)..... SE ie 45| 45 2645 [2645 | 2645 
New York..... 62.5) 62.5) 65.6) 68.8] 68.8] 68.8) 75.0) 109.1 44 44, 44) 44) 44 | 44] 44 44 
Omaha.........| 43.8] 43.8! 43.8) 43.8! 52.1) 52.1) 66.7) 113.6 48) 48 48) 48) 48 | 9 / 48) 44 
Philadelphia ...| 41.7) 47.9) 47.9) 50.0, 52.1) 64.2) 70.0) 103.1 48) 48 48) 48 48/ 48 | 48| 48 
Pittsburgh. .... 43.8] 43.8) 43.8 *9 45.8] 45.8] 45.8] 79.2 " 48, 48) 48 ‘8 | 48 | 48| 48 
} | 
F Portland, Oreg.| 50.0] 50.0] 50.0} 50.0) 56.3| 56.3] 90.9] 104.5 48) 48) 48) 48 48| 48) 44| 44 
Richmond, Va.|.....|..... 46.3] 46.3| 52.1] 57.3) 60.4] 78.1..... .....| 54] 54| 48] 48| 48] 48 
. St. Laum....... 45.8) 45.8] 45.8) 45.8) 47.9] 55.0) 55.0) 85.4, 48) 48) 48) 48) 48; 48, 48) 48 
St. Paul........| 43.8] 43.8 > = 50.0 i 59.4} 81.3) 48) 48 7 48} 48| 48 48) 48 
R | 
San Francisco. .| 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 62.5) 62.5) 79.2) 48) 48 48 48 48 | 1i88| 48| 48 
Scranton. ...... 41.7| 41.7] 41.7) 41.7) 43.8] 43.8) 50.0) 75.0) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48/ 48 48| 48 
Seattle......... 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 66.7) 77.8] 104.5) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 45 45 | 44 
Washington... .} 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 54.2) 56.3) 58.3) ~3 72.9, 44; 44) 48 48) 48 | 18 418! 48 
Electrotypers: Molders. 
Be «: i ie oon is 
Atlanta........ 45.8 50.0 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 57.3) 88.5 48 48! 48 48} 48 48 48 | 48 
Baltimore... ... 43.8) 45.8 50.0} 50.0) 52.1] 52.1) 54.2] 83.3] 48} 48) 48] 48) 48) 48] 48 | 48 
Birmingham ...| 50.0) 50.0 50.0} 56.3) 50.0) 50.0; 50.0) 72.9) 48} 48) 48) 48) 48 48] 48) 48 
Boston......... 50.0, 50.0, 50.0] 50.0) 50.0] 52.5) 52.5] 78.1] 48) 48} 48] 48] 48) 48| 48| 48 
Buffalo.........| 43.8) 43.8 43.8) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 72.9) 48 " 48} 48) 48 48] 48 | 18 
| | 
Chicago........ 54.2) 56.3 56.3) 56.3) 60.4) 60.4) 77.1) 104.2) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 | 48] 48 | 48 
Cincinnati......| 47.9, 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 52.1) 70.8) 48) 48) 48) 48 48 48] 48| 48 
Cleveland... ... 43.8) 52.1 52.1) 52.1) 52.1] 56.3| 60.4] 83.3] 48| 48) 48) 48) 48) 48] 48| 48 
__ Soe 43.8) 43.8) 41.7) 41.7| 41.7] 43.8) 65.6) 72.9) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 
Denver ; ihe 52.1) 52.1] 52.1) 54.2] 54.2) 60.4) 69.8) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48; 48] 48| 48 
| | | 
Detroit......... 37.5, 47.9 47.9) 52.1) 52.1 56.3) 56.3) 93.8) 48} 48) 48) 48) 48 | 48] 48 | 48 
‘ Indianapolis . ..| 45.8 47.9) 47.9} 50.1) 52.3 52.3) 65.9) 65.9) 48) 48) 48) 44) 44) 44/ 44) 44 
KansasCity, Mo} 43.8 43.8 46.9) 46.9) 50.0) 50.0) 62.5) 90.6) 48) 48) 48) 48 48) 48) 48) 48 
Los Angeles... .| 50.0. 50.0 50.0} 50.0) 56.3] 56.3) 70.8) 86.4) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48| 48) 44 
Memphis....... <9 45.8 45.8) 45.8) 45.8) 45.8] 62.5) 62.5) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 | 48] 48 48 
Pea 
Milwaukee... . 43.8 43.8 43.8) 43.8) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 75.0) 48) 48 48) 48 48) 48) 48] 48 
pel... 36.1 50.0 50.0) 52.1) 56.3] 56.3 oe. 81.3} 54] 48) 48} 48 48/| 48 48 | 48 
2 a yal Se Se Re ty *) Sn oem Sa ROE neato | 44 
New Haven....| 37.4 39.6) 40.7| 40.7| 44.9] 44.9) 46.7) 62.5) 54) 53) 54) 54 534 53)) 534 48 
New Orleans...|.....'..... abet .--| 40.0] 40.0] 55.6) 88.9).....)..... IN ai 8245 8245 [8245 | 9245 
| | | j 
New York..... 62.5, 62.5) 65.6] 68.8) 68.8] 68.8] 75.0) 109.1] 44] 44! 44) 44 44) 44] 44 | 44 
Maha......... 43.8) 43.8 43.8) 43.8) 52.1] 52.1) 66.7| 113.6) 48) 48) 48) 48 48 | 48 | 48 48 
i Philadelphia ...} 45.8, 52.1) 52.1) 54. 2| 56.3] 64.2) 70.0) 103.1) 48) 48 48) 48 48/ 48) 48 | 44 
Pittsburgh... .. 50.0 50.0} 50.0} 50.0) 52.1] 53.1] 53.1] 79.2; 48; 48, 48} 48 48| 48] 48/ 48 
2% Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 


32 Hours actually worked; maximum, 48 per week. 
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Continued. 
Electrotypers: Molders—Concluded. 
pn = “| = ————=== = 
Nate per hour (cents). | Hours per week. 
Cuy. | oe ae —~| 7 
| 1913) 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1913 1914 1915] 1916 
} } | 
Re TD eae: Fy a > Aine! a eee aa a oe 
Portland, Oreg.| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3] 56.3) 90.9 104.5) 48) 48 48 48) 48 
Richmond, Va.!.....|..... 46.3| 46.3] 52.1] 57.3] 60.4) 78.1)..... fa: ig | 54) 54] 48 
St. Louis....... 47.9| 47.9) 47.9) 47.9] 50.0] 57.3) 57.3) 85.4] 48| 48 48) 48) 48 
St. Paul........ | 50. ° 50. 0! 50.0) 52.1) 56.3) 56.3) 59.4 a Ki 48 ‘ 48, 48 
| 
San Francisco... 56.3) 56.3. 56.3) 56.3| 56.3] 62.5) 62.5) 79.2) 48) 48 (48) 48) 48 
Scranton....... 47.9| 47.9) 47.9) 47.9] 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 75.0) 48} 48. 48 48) 48 
Seattle......... 52.1) 52.1) 52.1 52.1) 52.1) 66.7) 77.8) 104.5, 48) 48 48 48 48 
Washington....| 50.0) 50.0) 52.1 54.2) 56.3) 58.3) 58.3 72.9 44) 44, 48; 48 48 
| PEP NS ee ES BE a & 
*. Granite cutters, inside. 
| | a a oe r eer | } % | 
Atianta........ 41.3| 41.3) 41.3) 50.0) 50.0) 60.0) 70.0) 75.0 45; 45 45) 44 44 
Baltimore... ....| 50.0| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0| 62.5) 75.0, 100.0 44} 44| 44| 44 44| 
Boston......... 45.6| 45.6| 45.6) 50.0} 50.0) 60.0; 75.0/ 100.0) 44] 44) 44] 44) 44) 
Buffalo.........| 43.8] 43.8) 50.0} 52.1) 53.1] 63.1) 75.0) 100.0) 44] 44/ 44] 44) 44! 
Charleston,S.C.| 45.0) 45.0) 45.0) 45.0} 45.0) 50.0) 69.0) 5 44| 44| 44] 44 44) 
| | | | a 20) 
Chicago........ 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 53.1) 56.3, 66.3; 76.3) 86.3) 44] 44| 44} 44 44 
Cincinnati......!..... 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 62.5} 75.0) 100.0)... 45| 44| 44 44 
Cleveland ...... 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0] 62.5) 81.3) 100. 0} 44| 44] 44| 44 44 
ES Ty 50.0) 50.0 50.0) 50.0) 62.5} 81.3) 100.0)..... 44| 44 44, 44 
Denver.......-.| 57.0) 57.0) 57.0 4 57.0] 68.8} 85.0) 100.0) 44] 44 | 44 44° 44) 
Detroit........-| 45.0) 45.0) 45.0) 50.0) 51.3) 62.5} 75.0) 100.0) 444) 443 443 44 44| 
Fall River..-.. 43.0| 43.0} 43.0) 50.0) 50.0) 62.5) 75.0) 100.0) 45 | 45 | 45 | 44 44! 
Los Angeles... .| 62.5} 62.5] 62.5] 66.3} 67.5] 70.0) 87.5| 100.0) 48] 48| 44] 44 44! 
Louisville. ..... 45.0| 45.0) 47.5) 50.0) 50.0) 60.0, 75.0) 100.0] 45] 45 | 45 | 44 44] 
Manchester ....| 40. 6 40.6) 40.6) 50. ° 50.0 me 72.5) 82.5) 44] 44) 44/ 44 44) 
Newark, N.J..| 50.0) 50.0 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 62.5, 79.0, 100.0| 44] 44| 44| 44 ul 
New Haven....| 41.0) 41.0 45.5| 50.0) 50.0] 60.0, 72.5) 87.5] 44] 44| 44) 44 44! 
New Ofleans...| 45.0) 45.0) 45.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0} 75.0; 80.0) 45] 45| 45) 44 44 
New York. .... 50.0) 50.0} 50.0) 50.0; 50.0} 68.8) 79.0) 100.0] 44] 44) 44] 44 44) 
Philadelphia... .| 50.0) ~ 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 65.0) 80.0) 100.0) 44] 44| 44) 44 4 
Pittsburgh... .. 50.6, 50.0} 50.0 53.11 54.4] 62.5] 81.3) 100.0} 44] 44| 44] 44 44 
Providence... .. 40.6) 40.6) 40.6) 50.0) 50.0] 60.0] 70.0) 70.0] 44] 44) 44] 44 44 
Richmond, Va.| 43.8) 45.0) 45.0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 70.0) 82.5) 44| 44) 44) 44 44 
St. Louis....... | 50.0) me 50.0) 50.0 50.0) 60.0) - 100.0} 44) 44) 44) 44 44) 
| | 
Salt Lake City .| 62.5) 62. 5) 62.5) 62.5, 62.5) 75.0) 81.3) 100.C} 44] 44) 44 ul 44) 
San Francisco. .) 62. 5) 62.5, 62.5) 66.3 67.5) 70.0) 87.5) 100.0} 44] 44 44 44 44 
Seattle......... | 62.5) 62.5) 62.5) 62.5 62.5) 75.0) 87.5) 100.0) 44) 44| 44 44 44 
Washington... .! a 45. . 45.0) 50.0) 50.0) 62.5 -" 100.0} 44|; 44 44 44 44 
| } 











| 
18) 
48) 
48, 


48 
48 





48| 
45| 


os 











1917 1918 1919 


44 
48 
48 
48 


48 


43| 
45| 
48 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1920, BY OCCUPATIONS— 





1920 


14 
4N 
18 


48 
18 
14 


1s 








Chicago........ 
Cincinnati...... 











{ndianapolis - . . 



























| bea | r 
| 31.3] 31.3) 34.4 34.4) 40.0 56.3 75.0) 87.5, 
| 35.0} 35.0] 35.0, 35.0 40.0, 42.5 50.0) 70.0 
wee -<-+2, 30-0) 40.0) 45.0 55.0) 60.0 
40.0}°40.6)"40.6) 42.5) 45.0) 50.0 57.5, 100.0 
; | 5 65.0 

5] 42.5 os 2.0145. -0{ S75} 85-0 

.5 ‘ ; 0 - 
31.3{3e°5 85.0, 38.0] 45.0 55.0) 57.5 87.5 
tp 35, 9 }35-0, ea. Fae 35.0 35.0; 50.0 
37. 5| 37.5| 87.5| 37.5] 43.8 69.1 5 af 75.0 
40.6} 40.6) 40-6) 40.6) 46.9) 56.3 78.2 
85.0) 35.0{25°9) 40:01 43. -0| 65.0} 100.0 

40.0] 40.0] 40.0, 40.0) 42.5 42.5) 55 olf 72. 
42. 5| 42.5) 42.5 42.5] 45.0] 50.01f ©-%) 75.0 





33.45,3345 3345 |3345 | 44 
4444 44 | 44 | 44 
Bn Ba ee a 
4444 44 | 4a) 44 
45) 45| 45| 45] 45 
| enc 
as {4 \was 44 | a 
a} 44| 44|..... RA 
\ 44 44) at) at) a 
oo8 | 493| 49} 44) #7 
\ 44 44/ 44] 44] 44 








33 44 hours per week, November to March, inclusive. 


* 48 hours per 
36 44 hours per week, October to A 


week, November 16 to March 14, inclusive. 
, inclusive. 


35 48 hours per week, September to he ge inclusive. 


37 48 hours per week, December to 
_ [706] 


ebruary, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1920, BY OCCUPATIONS— 
Continued. 






Concluded. 





Hod carriers 

















Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 





City. en oe = : —s 


1913 | 1914 a 1917 | 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1913) 1914 1915 | 1916 anal wees 1919 1920 


















KansasCity,Mo} 37.5) 37.5) 45.0) 45.0| 47.5| 50.0] 62.5) 90.0 44| 44 44/| 44| 44| 44) 44 44 
SEAGER, «5 Bocas isc s des vedio ene | 30.0] 40.0) 50.0] 62.5).....|.....|..,..|.....| 54] 54| 493 494 


Los Angeles. . . -|}4n' 44) 44) 44|) 44| 44) 44) 44) 44 




















r 40.6| 40.6) 40.6. 
Louisville. ..... i > a4 44 44 
Memphis....... 30. 0) y 30. 0| 30. 0) a aI 50.0) 50.0) 75.0; 44| 44; 44] 44) 44 | 44, 44] 44 
Milwaukee..... 82. 5, 35.0) 35.0) 35.0 = 3) 50 o| 55.0] 70.0) 48| 48) 48| 48 48| 48 S844) 44 





4\ 44| 44] 44] 44 
44| 44| 44| 44| 44 
44 44 i 


44 44 $4 44 { 





5 

) 
Newark, N. J. .} 35.0) 35.0) 35.6) 37.5) 45.0) 45.0) 50.0) 87.5 
New York..... 37.5 5| 37 5 5| 47 





Philadelphia. ..| 35.0, 35.0, 35. 0\{2 “pips. 0 

































} 
93. 8) 48 48 “| 48 48 | 48 14 | 4 
| 













Pittsburgh..... { 5. 35. G 25. ol 45 Ol 55. | 44 44 

Portland, Oreg.| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0 50. 62. mn 

owe f28. 1) 28.1) 28. 1)) i on aia me eft tl ol ml al ol ol 

Providence. ...- 130.0 30.0) 30. 0,f>0 0} 3 ). OF —T 0.0; 75.0) 50 10 50 50 50 50 50 | 44 

Richmond, Va.'.....'.....|...-- re ete. er? 50.0; 50.0)...../....- EEG ttle cukdlstnaet- See ae 

. 7 42.5) 47.5) 47.5) 47.5) 47.5) 46.9] 62.51) _ | 

St. Louis....... AF nO) S0.0l socol socol cecal escoly 7-0) 44) 44) 44] 44) 44| 44) 44) 48 

eee Spee Sn See 37.5) 40. 6} 40.6 60.0} 80.0..... weele----| 48] 44) 44) 44] 44 
c aka City |f37-5| 37.5) 37.5] 37.5) 43.8) 56.3) 62.5) 87.5)) 

Salt Lake City -'\-9' 6! 50/0 50.01 50 0| 56 3} 62.5, 68.8} o3.sf ft) 44 44] 44) 44 44 44) 4d 

San Francisco. .| 50.0) 50.0 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 62.5 75.0; 93.8 44 14 44) 44) 44, 44 44) 44 

Seranton....... 30.0} 30.0 30.0} 35.0) 35.0) 35.0, 50.0) 58.5, 48 | 48 44 944 9944 944 44) 44 

Seattle......... 43.8) 43.8 43.8] 43.8] 50.0) 62.5 75.0) 75.0, 44| 44| 44) 44/ 44, 44) 40) 40 

W: shington 23.1 23 1 log 1 OR 1| 31 al On G9 5 yf 0.40 45 140 45 9 45 I, $5 045 045 0 45 44 
ue ecee 128.1 92 1 f- | a. OL. 3} vw. she ia. 2 a 40 ) ) ) jy 






wiremen. 










CE a | 44.! 




































a ime o3 

Baltimore. ..... 43.8, 43.8] 43.8| 43.8] 50.0) 70.0; 70.0 92.5) 48| 48| 48] 48] 48/48) 44) 44 
Birmingham ...| 62.5) 62 5| 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 62.5) 80.0 100.0) 44) 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 

; Boston. ....-... 55.0, 55.0} 60.0} 62.5) 65.0) 70.0} 77.5 100.0) 44) 44 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 44 
Buffalo......... “7 46 ° 50.0) 56.3) 62.5 70.0) 70.0 oa 48 | 48 4248 tes * $$; 44 44 44 

| | } 

Charleston, 8.C.| 33.3) 2... 3.3 33.3) 57.0, 80.0 980.0) 54) 54/..... 354 354 448 448 | 48 

? Chicago........ 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 75.0} 75.0) 81.3] 87.5, 125.0) 44) 44 44] 44] 44] 44) 44) 44 
Cincinnati... .. 50.0} 50.0) 53.1) 56.3) 62.5) 68.8) 71.9 100.0} 443) 444) 444) 443) 443) 444° 444, 443 
Cleveland ...... 57.5| 60.0} 68.8) 70.0) 75.0) 81.3) 90.0 125.0) 48| 44) 44] 44| 44| 44) 44 44 

BED iebcoses 56.3) 56.3) 62.5 7 65.0) 80.0) 87.5 a 44| 44) 44] 44] 44] 44) 44) 44 

| 

Denver......... 56.3: 56.31 ad 60.0) 62. 5| 82.5} 82.5, 100.0} 44) 44| 44| 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
Detroit......... 46.9) 50.0) 53.1) 59.4 66.9] 75.0| 93.8 125.0, 48 |®©48 |}©48| 48]. 4 44) 44) 44 
Fall River. .... 37.5) 37.5) 37.5} 41.0) 50.0) 60.0) 70.0) 85.0) 48) 48) 48) 44| 44) 44) 44, 44 
; Indianapolis... .| 47.5) 47.5) 47.5) 53.0) 57.0) 67.5) 72.0) 100.0) 48 }©48 © 48 | 44) 44) 44) 44 44 
Jacksonville... .| 45.0) 45.0) 45.0! 45.0) 45.0) 65.0} 85.0 100.0) 48/ 45) 45] 48] 48| 48| 44 44 

. Kansas City,Mo} 62.5} 62. 5| 68.8} 65.0) 68.8) 75.0| 87.5) 100.0} 48| 48| 44| 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
} Little Rock... .| 50.0} 50.0) 50.0} 50.0; 50.0) 55:0) 75.0) 100.0) 48 | 48 | 48 }#648 |# 48 #648 148 | 44 
Los Angeles. . . .| 50.0} 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 62.5) 80.0) 100.0) 48; 48 | 48) 48) 48, 48| 44, 44 

Louisville. . . . . . 40.0} 40.0} 40.0} 40.0) 45.0} 50.0) 75.0} 75.0, 48| 48] 48] 48| 48) 48) 44) 44 
Manchester..... 31.3) 34. 4) 34. 4) 37.5) 42. 5) 60.0 wr 100.0} 48; 48| 48] 48| 44) 44 44° 44 
Memphis....... 45.0} 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 56.3] 62.5) 75.0) 100.0) 48 | 44) 44/ 44) 44/ 44, 44) 44 
Milwaukee... .. 45.0} 50.0) 50.0} 50.0) 56.3) 56.3 75.0 85.0} 44] 44| 44] 44) 44) 44, 44] 44 
Minneapolis. ...| 50.0) 50.0} 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 68.8) 68.8) 81.3) 48 | 44) 44| 44) 44) 44) 44, 44 

Newark, N. J. .| 56.3} 62.5) 62. 5| 62. 5| 62.5) 68.8) 75.0) 100.0} 44) 44| 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 

New Haven....]...../.....}..... 44. 5) 50.0} 60.0) 75.0) 82.5j...../....- ineeos 44) 44| 44| 44] 44 














38 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
39 48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

4 444 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

41 44 hours per week, August to December, inclusive. 
42 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

43 493 hours per week, June 15 to Sept. 15. 

44 44 hours per week, June 15 to Sept. 15. 

4 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
46 44 hours per week, July to September, inclusive. 
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Inside wiremen—Concluded. 





—_— = —— 




















































































































| 
Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
city. | ep inp ee SENSI cer a ae 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918} 1919 | 1920 | 1913} 1914/1915) 1916 1917 1918/1919 1929 
New Orleans. . .| 45.0} 50.0} 50.0} 50.0} 50.0] 56.3] 70.0) 90.0} 48} 48 48) 48 48 48 48 44 
New York... .. 56. 3} 60. 0} 60.0} 60.0} 65.0) 65.0} 75.0) 112.5] 44, 44) 44) 44 44) 44) 44 44 
Omaha........ 50. 0} 50. 0} 50. 0) 57.5] 57.5) 70.0) 87.5) 112.5) 44) 44) 444 44 44 #44 «44° 44 
Philadelphia. . .| 45.0} 45.0} 45.0} 50.0} 56.3] 65.0} 75.0} 100.0) 44) 44) 441 44 44) 44) 44 44 
Pittsburgh..... 57. 5| 57.5) 57.5) 62.5] 62.5] 68.8) 75.0) 100.0} 4g) 48) 44 44 44, 44 44 44 
Portland, Oreg.| 56.3] 56.3) 56.3] 56.3] 56.3] 72.2} 80.0) 100.0} 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 44| 44 
Providence... ..| 43.8} 50.0} 50.0} 50.0) 55.0} 60.0} 70.0) 85.0} 44] 44) 44) 44/ 44) 44) 44) 44 
Richmond, Va.| 43.8) 43.8) 43.8] 43.8] 50.0] 60.0) 75.0) 75.0| 48) 48} 48} 48) 48) 48) 44) 44 
St. Louis....... 65. 0} 70.0} 75.0} 75.0} 75.0} 75.0} 87.5} 100.0} 44) 44) 44] 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
St. Paul........ 46.9} 50.0) 53.1) 56.3) 62.5) 68.8) 68.8) 81.3] 44) 44) 44] 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
Salt Lake City .| 56.3] 56.3) 62.5] 62.5] 62.5) 75.0; 87.5) 112.5] 44] 44) 44] 44/ 44| 44) 44) 44 
San Francisco. .| 62.5} 62.5) 62.5] 62.5] 75.0) 75.0) 87.5| 112.5] 44) 44) 44] 44) 44) 44) 44 44 
Scranton....... 46.9 46.9} 46.9] 50.0} 60.0) 62.5) 75.0) 95.0) 48) 48/ 48] 44) 44) 44) 4444 
Seattle.......... 62. 5| 62.5) 62.5] 62.5] 75.0] 87.5] 190.0} 112.5} 44] 44/ 44) 44) 44) 44) 40) 40 
Washington... .| 55.0 00.9 60.0} 60.0} 60.0) 75.0 mS 100.0, 44] 44) 44 a4 44) 44] 44) 44 
Linotype operators: Book and job. 
| { 
Atlanta......... 43.8] 46.9) 46.9] 46.9] 46.9] 46.9] 46.9) 57.5 48] 48 as| as) 4s! 4s| 4s] 48 ; 
Baltimore... .... 46.9} 46.9} 46.9] 46.9) 50.0} 50.0} 60.4) 81.3 48] 48 48) 48) 48 48 48) 48 é 
Birmingham...) 52.5) 52.5) 54.5) 54.5) 57.3) 57.3) 57.3) 78.1 48) 48 48) 48) 48 48 48) 48 } 
Boston......... 45.8) 47.9) 47.9) 47.9) 50.0) 54.2) 59.4) 77.1, 48 48) 48} 48) 48° 48 48) 48 
Buffalo.........| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 53.1) 59.4) 59.4) 71.9, 48) 48 48) 48 48; 48 " 48 
| | | 
Charleston, 8.C.|..... 37.5] 37.5] 37.5) 50.0) 50.0] 50.0) 50.0..... 48} 48} 48} 48 48 48) 48 
Chicago......... 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0] 60.2) 77.9, 98.8 48) 48| 48) 48) 48) 48 48) 48 
Cincinnati......| 49.0) 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 54.2) 54.2} 58.3) 81.3 48} 48) 48) 48) 48 48 4s! 48 
Cleveland...... 53.8] 53.8] 53.8} 53.8) 62.5] 62.5} 68.8) 87.5, 48] 48, 48) 48) 48 48 4s| 48 
Dallas........../$12.5/4712.5|*712.5] 12. 5|4712.0)/4712.0)47 12. 0 47 15. 0} 48} 48} 48) 48] 48) 48 ‘s 48 
| i 
Denver.........| 54.2) 54.2 ‘na 54.2) 54.2) 59.4) 65.6) 81.3) 48) 48) 48 48] 48 48 48) 48 
Detroit.........| 55.0] 55.0} 55.0} 55.0} 60.5] 60.5| 85.0] 100.0) 48) 48 4s| 48} 48 48/ 48] 48 
Fall River......|.....|...-.|-..-.]-..-. 45.8] 46.9} 46.9] 62.5/.....|.....|.....|-..-.| 48 48) 48) 48 
Indianapolis... 50.0} 50.0} 50.0} 56.3) 56.3/ 60.4) 81.3) 48) 48) 48) 48} 48 48) 48} 48 
Jacksonville... . 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 53.1) 53.1) 58.3] 75.0) 48) 48! 48) 48 * 48) ‘s 48 
Kansas City ,Mo 55. 2| 57.3] 57.3) 57.3] 62.5] 69.8) 78.1) 48 as 48} 48} 48 48) 48] 48 
Little Rock . ... 50. OF 50. 0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0; 50.0) 72.9) 48, 48 48) 48) 48 48) 48) 48 
Los Angeles... . 60. 4] 60. 4] 60. 4) 60. 4) 62.5) 70.8) 81.3} 48) 48) 48) 48! 48 48) 48) 48 
Louisville... .... 50.0} 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 54.2) 54.2) 48) 48 48) 48) 48 48) 48) 48 
Manchester... 35.4] 35. 4] 35.4) 37.5] 39.6) 41.7; 66.7| 48 “ 48, 48 “i 48 7 48 
Memphis... .... 62.5) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 68.8) 93.8) 48) 48 48) 48) 48 48) 48 48 
Milwaukee... 50. 0] 52. 1) 52. 1] 54.2) 54.2} 60.4) 75.0) 48) 48 48) 48} 48 48) 48) 4s 
Minneapolis... . . 50. 0} 50.0 50. 0} 52.1) 52.1) 61.5) 87.5) 48} 48) 48) 48] 48) 48) 48] 48 
Newark, N.J.. 47.9] 47.9] 50.0} 50.0] 56.3} 72.9] 91.7| 48) 48 48| 48] 48 48] 48| 48 
New Haven.... 45.8) 45.8] 45.8] 45.8] 45.8) 45.8, 58.3} 48] 48 48] 48 48 48} 48) 48 
New Orleans. ..|.....|----- 53.3} 53.3) 53.3) 53.3) 53.3) 76.7|....- ie 45} 45) 45, 45) 45) 45 
- New York..... 54. 2) 54. 2) 54. 2) 54.2) 58.3] 75.0) 93.8) 48] 48 48] 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 
Omaha........- 50. 0} 53. 1) 53. 1| 53.1] 53.1) 68.8) 87.5) 48] 48 48) 48) 48 48) 48| 48 
Philadelphia... 45.8) 45.8] 45.8] 47.9] 54.2) 64.6, 100.0; 48] 48) 48, 48] 48 48) 48) 48 
Pittsburgh..... 50.0} 50.0} 52.1) 52.1) 56.3) 68.8) 87.5] 48, 48 48 48| 48) 48) 48) 48 
of 
Portland, Oreg. 65. 6| 65.6) 65.6) 65.6) 68.8) 100.0 100.0} 48 48 48 48) 48 48) 48 48 
Providence... . . 47.9} 47.9) 47.9] 47.9) 52.1) 54.2) 79.2) 48, 48 48. 48) 48 48) 48 48 
Richmond, Va. 41.7} 45.8] 45.8 45.8) 45.8| 54.2) 62.5] 48 48, 48® 48) 48, 48] 48) 44 
St. Louis....... 50. 0} 50.0) 52.1) 54.2) 59.6; 63.8) 87.5) 48 48 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 
St. Paul........ 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 52.1) 61.5) 87.5) 48 48 48 48 “ 48} 48) $8 
Salt Lake...... 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 64.6 75.0) 48 48) #48 #48) #848 448) #48) 48 
San Francisco 64. 4) 64. 4) 65.0| 65.0) 68.8) 68.8) 81.3) 45 45) 45 48) 48) 48) 48, 48 
ton....... 45.8| 45.8) 45.8) 50.0] 50.0; 54.2} 81.3} 48 48] 48 48) 48) 48) 48, 48 
SS Oe Pay 75.0) 75.0) 78. 6985.7/#107.1/9121.4)...../..... 42) 42} 42) 42) 42) 42 
Was “s 50. 0} 50.0) 50. 0] 56.3) 56.3 ay 87.5 48) 48, 48, 48} 48) 48) 60 48) 6048 
| 























47 Per 1,000 ems nonpareil. 
% hours week, ie to August, inclusive. 
orm 4 
60 44 hours per welk, fer 3 moths, between June 1 and Sept. 30. 
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Linotype operators, daywork: Newspaper. 





Rate per hour (cents). 
























































Hours per week. 





















































| 
City. — 
, 
1013 1914 1915) 1916 1917| 1918} 1919 | 1920 1913) 1914 1915 5% saned 1918 1919 | 1920 
j | | 
a iS SS oF a we ee 
Atlanta........ e 8. 5/51 8. 5/51 8.551 8. 5/91 8.551 8.5) 51.8.5) 519.0) 48 ssl 48 48| 48 48 48 48 
Baltimore. . .... 53.6) 57.1) 59.5) 59.5] 61.9] 61.9] 65.5) 93.3] 42 | 42) 42) 42) 42) 42 42) 45 
Birmingham. ..| 52.5} 53.0 54.5) 55.5) 56.5) 57.5) 67.5) 67.5)5242 | 62 42) 62 42) 62 42) 62 42, 62 42) 52 42/82 42 
Boston. .......- 63.0} 63.0) 63.0) 63.0] 68.0) 68.0) 83.0) 95. 0/5242 | 52 42) 52 42) 62 42) 6242 62 42) 62 42/52 42 
Buffalo.......- 50.0) 50.0 -~ 50.0) 53.1) 59.4) 65.6) 71.9) 48] 48 + * 48 . 48| 48 
Charleston, §.C. 51 9. 0/51 9. 0/51 9. 0,51 9. 0/51 9. 0/51. 9.0) 51.9.0! 64. 1/5239 | 6239) 6239) 6239) 6239 5239, 5239/8239 
Chicago........ 5350,0/6350 .0/5350.0,5350.0/5350.0|5453 .0)55 64.0. 64.0) 48 48} 45) 45) 45) 45) 82 45)52 45 
Cincinnati... . . 52. 1) 54.2) 56.3) 56.3] 56.3) 56.3) 87.5) 100.6) 47% 48] 48) 48) 48 48 48) 48 
Cleveland...... 53. 8] 53.8} 53.8] 53.8} 62.5] 62.5] 68.8) 87.5) 48 | 48) 48) 48) 48 48 48) 48 
i ae $112. 5/5112. 5/5112. 5/6112.0)/5112,0)5112.0/51 12.0,5115.0} 39 | 39) 5739) 5739) 5739 5739) 57 39/5739 
| | | j 
Denver........ 63.3) 63.3) 63.3) 63.3) 63.3) 72.7] 72.7) 97.8) 45 45) 45) 45) 45) 45 45) 45 
Detroit......... 55.0) 55.0) 55.0) 55.0) 60.5) 60.5} 74.5) 87.0) 48 48| 58 48) 96 48) 68 48) 5848 98 48 58 48 
Fall River..... 45.8) 45.8) 45.8) 45.8] 45.8) 46.9] 50.0) 75.0) 48 48} 48) 48 48) 48 48) 48 
Indianapolis. ..| 50.0} 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 56.3) 60.4) 81.3) 48 48} 48) 48, 48) 48 48) 48 
Jacksonville... ./1 9.0) 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 55.2) 58.3) 83.3) 45 48) 68 48) 98 48 . 48 - 48 
| 
Kansas City,Mo} 59.4) 59.4] 59.4) 59.4) 59.4) 59.4) 68.8) 90.6) 48 48} 48} 48} 48) 48) 48) 48 
Little Rock. . . .|51 9.5| 65.0) 65.0) 65.0) 65.0, 65.0) 78.6) 90.5) 42 42) 42) 42) 42) 42) 42) 42 
Los Angeles. . . .| 62.2) 64.4] 64.4) 64.4] 66.7; 66.7) 75.6) 86.7) 45 45) 45] 45| 45) 45) 45) 45 
Louisville... ... 49.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 54.2) 54.5) 62.5) 87.5) 48 48; 48 48) 48) 48 48) 48 
Manchester..... 35.4) 35.4 a 35.4] 37.5) 39.6) 41.7| 66.7] 48 48 7% . 48; 48) ay 48 
Memphis... .. . . 51 9.5/5! 9. 5)51 9. 5/519. 5/91 9.5 519.5] 9.5/9 12.012 45 | 52 a 62.45) 52.45) $245) 9245, 92 4592 45 
Milwaukee..... 45.8) 47.9] 50.0} 50.0) 54.2| 56.3} 56.3] 77.1| 48 48} 48) 48} 48) 48 48) 48 
Minneapolis. . . . |5110.0/5110,0)5110,0)5110,C/5110,0)5210,0/51 10.0)51 11.0) 48 | 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 48) 48 
Newark, N. J..| 60.9) 60.9] 60.9) 60.9) 63.0) 69.6) 76.1] 89.1) 46 46, 46) 46 46 46 46) 46 
New Haven....| 46.9) 46.9] 47.9) 47.9} 50.0, 50.0) 50.0) 72.9) 48) 48) 48) 48) ‘8 48 ‘s 48 
| 
New York..... 66. 7| 66.71 66.7) 66.7! 66.7 71.1! 96.7) 122.2) 45 45' 45) 45! 45) 45 45) 45 
v6 |. 50.0) 50.0) 53.1) 53.1 53.1 53.1) 68.8) 87.5] 48 48} 48) 48) 48 48} 48) 48 
Philadelphia ...| 45.8) 45.8, 45.8) 45.8 45.8 52.1) 66.7) 81.3) 48 | 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 
Pittsburgh... ..} 55.0) 60.0) 60.0) 60.0, 61.0) 65.0) 77.0) 87.5) 48 | 9245) $245) 5245) 92 45) 9245) 8 45| 48 
Portland, Oreg./ 68.3) 68.3) 68.3) 68.3) 68.3, 72.7) 100.0 eae 45 45, 45) 45) 45) e “| 45 
Providence.....| 47.9 47.9 50.0| 50.0) 50.0, 52.1! 66.7} 87.5| 48| 48) 48] 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 
St. Louis....... 9111.0/5211,0/5111,0)5111.0 5111.5 2115 51 11. 5)51 15.059 39 | 59 39) 9939) 99 39) 99 42) 99 42) 99 42/99 42 
St. Paul........| 54.5| 54.5) 54.5| 54.5| 54.5. 63.0 63.0} 94.0) 48] 48] 48) 48) 48) 98 48) 98 4/98 48 
Salt ee te ee Tt 48 ~" 60 48) 60 48 “7 “< 60 48/60 464 
San Francisco. .| 64.4) 64.4 69.0) 69.0) 69.0 68.9) 75.6) 93.3) 45 45) 42) 42) 42) 45) 45) 45 
Scranton. ...... 47.9) 47.9) 47.9) 47.9) 52.1) 52.1) 60.4 81.3) 48 48, 48 48) 48 48; 48) 48 
Seattle....005.. 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 78.6 80.1) 100.0) 114.3) 42] 42) 42 42) 42) 42) 42) 42 
Washington... .| 60.7 vols 60.7), 60.7) 60.7 69.8 92.9] 104.0) 42 42) 42 42) 42) 42) 42) 42 
| 
Machinists, manufacturing shops. 
| | nly sth onl oo 
Atlanta........ ab 35. 0} 35. 0) 35.0 a 55.0} 70.0 = 60 solr 60, 60, “ 54. 5454 
| | 
Baltimore... 83.3) 37.5) 37.5 37.56 9 ba, sly 75-0 + 54] 48) 48) 8 8) 48 48, 48 
ree . . ‘ 
Birmingham ....| 35. 0 {3°0|\40.0, 45.0] 47.5, 60.0| 68.0 78.5) 60 { Soi} 60, 54) 54 54 48 48 
Ss eae Ws. 43. 8 42. 0| 42. f° 9 55-0) 65.0 90.0) 54] 54) 54 54) 50 + oe 
Buffalo.........| 37.5) 37. 5] 37.5 40.0| 40.0] 55.0) 73.0, 73.0 54| 54] 54 aif $8) 54 54 4 











5! Per 1,000 ems nonpareil. 
‘2 Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 


58 For 3,500 ems 

















per hour; 55 cents for 4,500 ems, and 1 cent for each 100 ems over 4,500 per hour. 


°4 For 3,500 ems per hour; 58 cents for 4,500 ems, and 1 cent for each 100 ems over 4,500 per hour. 
% For 3,500 ems per hour; 70 cents for 4.500 ems, and 1 cent for each 100 ems over 4,500 per hour. 
66 Work 47% hours, paid for 48. 
5? Maximum; minimum, 5} hours per day, 33 per week. 
% Maximum; minimum, 7 hours per day, 42 per week. 

* Minimum; maximum, 7% hours per day, 46 per week. 


6° Maximum; minimum, 


hours per day, 39 per week. 


® Per 1,000 ems nonpareil, plus 45 cents per day bonus. 
62 Per 1,000 ems nonpareil, and $1 per day bonus. 
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Machinists, manufacturing shops—Concluded. 
























































Portland, Oreg.| 45. 0| 45.0) 45.0) 45.0) 50.01 75.0 80.0, 88.0, 48 48] 48| 48 
Richmond, Va.| 35. 5] 35.5) 35.5, 35. 5,{37- 10 }57-0 | 75.0; 75.0, 35) 55| 55| sof BBL 50 48) 48 
St. Louis....... 33. 0| 37.0) 37.0 37.0) 44.0: 60.0 70.0) 85.0) 54) 54] 54 | 54 54, 48) 48| 48 
| | 
St. Paul........ 33. 51{3% 9)}35.0, 40.0. 40.0 40.0 72.5 90.0} 35) 35 |} 54]. 54) 54 54] 48) 44 
Salt Lake City.| 44.0] 44.0 43.0 43.01 56.3' 62.5) 75.0] 87.5| 481 48] 54| 54 48 48] 44| 4s 
San Francisco. .| 43.8) 43.8] 43.8) 50.0) 50.0| 72.5, 80.0] 90.0, 48) 48| 48| 48 48, 448) 44/44 
Seattle......... 45. 0| 45.0) 45.0) 45.0) 50.0 75.0, 80.0] 88. 48 48] 48) 48 48 48 44| 4 
s 


5 
| 
Washington....| 40.6) 40 6 30:0 40.6) 50.0 57.5) 68.8 3h as| ag] 48| 48 48| 4sleag | «48 


“6150. 0) 50.0) 55.0 68.0 78.0] 86. | a bis? 
! j j j 


a ——— ee oe 


Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
Cit; , - 
| | 
1913 | 1914] 1915 | 1916 | 1917] 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1017 | 1918) 119| 1 0 
Charleston,S.C.|..... aig, 38 38.9| 42.8) 59.0| 73.0 00.0 mee AME 54| 54 54 54 48 | 48 
‘jaic7) 41. 48| 48 | 
Chicago. ....... has i355 }6-9 55.0! 65.0} 80.0) 100.0 oa{ =i oe } 48 as m4s 44| 44 
Cincinnati...... os 3> 6|}32. 5 35.0} 42.0) 42.0) 50.0) 75.0, 55, 52h) 524, 48) 48, 48 48) 4s 
Cleveland...... 33. 3] 33,3/ 35.0] 45.01 45.0/60.0 60.0 75.0 54] 541 54| 501 50 50 50| 50 
Dallas.......... 40. 0) 40. 0) 42. 0) 42. 0)...../....- 70.0) 80.0, 54 54] 48] 48)..... caine 48] 48 
Denver......... 40.0) 40. 0| 40.0) 40.0, 42.5, 52.0] 68.0 72.0\ 54 54! 54) Sal Si 48 48 | 4s 
(42.0! 72.5) .- . 550} 50! 50 50! solf °° 
Detroit......... ~ 39.0, 39.0) 40. 0,{95°9) 75 3} ss0{ 90.0 so} 50 {32 | 3 53} 55] Ss) 30 
Indianapolis. ..|.....)..... aR OE os 62.5, 70.0} 80.0).....]..... FO Bee | 50, 48! 48) 45 
Jacksonville... .| 36.5) 36.5) 36. 6| 38.0) 40.0 65.0 80.0, 80.0) 54) 54 54) 54, 5454] 48 | 48 
Kansas City,Mo} 37.0) 40.0 40. 0| 50.0 50:0 75.0) 75.0 100.0, 54| 54| 54| 48) 48 48) 48] 44 
Little Rock. ...| 42.5) 42.5 42.5) 42.5| 45.0) 60.0 68.0| 85.0) 54) 54| 54| 54 54 54) 48) 45 
Los Angeles. ..-]..... SE Se TN WT oe fi Se ee ae eee aes Bro he 48 48 
Memphis....... 40. 0| 42.0) 42. 0) 42.0) 50.0) 55.0 70.0, 100.0) 54) 54 | 54. | 54) 48) 48) 48.) 4s 
Manchester.....|..... rock Tene Meg Acad Seer 40.0, 50.0).....]..... SoG Se wee Be 48] 48 
0 ee 65.0 75.0|.....|..... one DP Mea Uke ee 523! 48 
Minneapolis... .| 33. 5) 33.5 og... =< = 72.5, 90.0} 59) 59 | 59 id 54) a 48) 44 
; | “0| 40.0) 45.0 65.0 65.0 j B 
Mewerk, N-J.. - . 36. 11450] 45.01 55.0 75:0. Tot 4) 54] 54 \{ 4) 54 soy 48] 48 
. 3.3) rf 54) 54 | | } > ‘ 
New Haven.... —¢ ge 42.5 50.0) 60.0 60.0 80. 01{ os i 48) 48) 48 48 | 4s 
New Orleans. ..| 38. 9| 38.9) 38.9] 43.8) 50.0 68.8 80.0 80.0) 54 54] 54| 48 48) 48) 48) 4s 
38. 2| 38. 2| 38.2 .0 73.0 380.0} 48 48| 48 ool A 
New York.....186°§ aon 5 | 46. 9 36.3,15.0 $0.0, 90.0, 51] S| 31 \ ‘8 “8 4s| 48] 4s 
Omaha......... 40. 0| 40.0, 40. 0 40. 0,{55; 9'}00-0 70.0, $5.0) 54) 54] 54| 54) 54) 48) 48) 4s 
, << oie "\f65.0 . 72.0 3 ly 48) 481 48h 
Philadelphia .. .| 33. 3) 33.3) 35.0) 45.0 48. 0{55°9 yO} 80.0, 541 54] 54 a ae te ani} 4s 
48; 48] 44 44 




































































Atlanta........ 35.0 35.0 35.0) 35.0) 41.7, 50.0 80.0/ 60| 60| 60| Go| 54 54] 54] 50 
Baltimore...... 36.1, 36.1 36.1| 36.1) 46.9) 68.8, 93.8| 54 54| 54| 54] 48) 48] 48| 48 
Birmingham...| 36.1) 36.1) 36.1) 36.1/{39 2) 49-4 80.0) 54) 54| 54/ 54! G4) Gait 48] 48 
Boston......... 38.9] 38.9) 38.9] 44.4] 50.0) 58.3 90.0 54) 54| 54/ 54] 54 54f 54] 48 
Buffalo......... 36. 1| 36. 1| 36.1) 41.7| 47.2) 58.3 88.0 54 54] 54| 54 ‘ 54] 54 | 48 
Chicago........ 44.4) 44.4 44. 4] 50.0) 56.3/ 68.8 105.0, 54 54| 54] 48) 48 48} 48 | 48 
Cincinnati. 36. 1| 38.9) 38.9] 44.4] 44.4] 55.5 81.3) 54| 54| 54| 54, 541 54] 54] 48 

we 38. 9| 38.9) 38.9 ax 9 44. 4| 61.1 90.0) 54/554 (6544654) 54) 50/850) 48 
om peg 44. 4| 44. 4| 44. 4| 44. 4] 50.0) 59.4 80.0; 54 54] 54| 54] 48 48) 48] 48 
Detroit......... 38. 9| 38.9] 38.9| 44. 4] 50.0) 61.1 100.0, 54 54| 54| 54 4 54] 48] 48 
Fall River .....| 33.3] 33.3} 33.3] 36. 1| 41. 7| 50.0 72.5) 54) 54] 54| 54) 54) 54] 48] 48 
Indianapolis. ..| 36. 1| 36. 1| 36.1] 38.9] 44.4] 55.6 90.0; 54| 54] 54| 54) 54 54] 54) 48 
Kansas City,Mo} 40. 0| 40. 0| 40. 0| 45. 0] 50.0] 60.0 90.0| 54 54| 54] 54] 54) 54] 48] 48 
Little Rock....| 38.9] 38.9| 38.9] 38.9] 41.7] 44.4 80.01 54} 54] 54] 54] 54) 54] 54] 54 
ny oo htene Remetes (ences Baas prsiee Shorts Marae Tg ons btedieliianhudk-gela canal ddhed 48 | 48 
Louisville......|.....|..-.-|e+s0-|--+-] 30.0) 45.0 | © Bae eee sesecleceee] 60; 54] 54] 48 
Manchester.....)..... betndieuine TS SNR: eal * ae eee ey nth ohcbiina ve” 5 ie 
Memphis....... 38. 9| 40. 0) 40. 0} 40. 0} 40. 0} 56. 82.0, 54) 54) 54) 54) 54) 54] 54] 54 
M -77"| 36.7] 38.9 38. 9} 38.9 44. 4| 55.6 87.5| 54) 54] 54| 54] 54, 54) 48) 54 
Newark, N.J..| 38.9] 38.9] 38.9] 41.7] 47.21 55. 88.01 54) 54] 54) 54) 54) 54] 48] 48 


























sad + to heces » 
6 thenrsyes whek ber weak week, N Ee mond to April, il inclusive. 
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Molders, iron—Concluded. 





































































































; Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
Se ok Sat FRM PO eee, ‘Cae ES ve 
1913 | 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917] 1918) 1919 | 1920 ad bas 1915 | 1916 sed vanes 1919 1920 
. | } 
4 | paar 7 a ma 
New Orleans...| 36.1) 36.1) 36.1) 38.9) 50.0) 62.5; 80.0) 80.0) 54) 54 S54 S54 48 48 48 48 
New York..... 38. 9| 41.7) 41.7) 41.7) 47.2) 52,8 75.0| 880) 54) 54) 54) 54 54) 54) 48 48 
Omaha......... 36. 7| 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 45.0) 55.6) 68.0) 85.0) 54 54) 54) 54 54) 54) 48 48 
Philadelphia... .| 36.1) 38.9) 38.9} 44.4) 50.0) 68.8) 68.8) 100.0/ 54° 54) 54 54 54 48| 48 48 
Pittsburgh..... a4 “4 4 44.4) 50.0) 65.6, 75. ° 93.8} 54/ 54] 54 54 48 48 48 48 
| | 
on fs | | 
Portland, Oreg., 41.7 {{i->||41. 7) 41.7) 56.3] 72.5, 87.5, 93.8) 54) 54) 54) 54) 48) 48) 44 
Richmond, Va.| 33. 3| 33. 3| 33.3) 33.3) 47.2) 58 3} 70.0| 80.0} 541 s4| 54) 54 54] 54] 54) 48 
St. Louis........| 38.9) 38.9] 38.9) 41.7) 50.0] 61.1) 75.0) 90.0) 54) 54) 54) 54) 54) 54) 48,48 
St. Paul........ | 38.9 38.9) 38.9) 42.8) 47.2) 55.6) 72. 5| 90.0} 54 54, 54) 54) 54) 54) 48, 48 
Salt Lake City. 41.7) 41.7) 41. i “4 56. 3} 62. , 75. ° 87.5) 54) of 54, a4 48, 48] 68 ‘8 68 48 
| | | | 
San Francisco.. 50.0 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 53.1) 72. 5) 80.0) 88.01 48) 43) 48, 48) 48) 648) 44 44 
Seranton....... 25.0 27.5) 27.5) 27.5) 3891785! Tro! gr sit 60, 60, 60) 60, 54 4] 48) 48 
Seattle......... 44.4 44.4) 44. 4 44.4) 56.3] 82.5} 87.5 88.0) 54) 54) 54 54) 48) 48) 44 44 
Washington....'..... 30.6) 30.6) 34.4! 43.8) 68.8) 68.8 80.0)..... S454) 48, 48) 48) 48,48 
| } | | i | 
Painters. 
ie ae 7 7 : 
Atlanta........ 33. 3| 33.3) 33.3) 33.3] 36.1 50.0 60.0 100.0 © 53) © 53| 53 53) 53) 48 44 44 
Baltimore... .... 37.5) 37. 5) 37.5) 37.5) 43.8 56.3) 688 90.0 48) 48) 48 48) 48 44 44° 44 
Birmingham ...| 45.0) 45.0) 45.0) 45.0) 50.0, 62.5, 75.0, 87.5, 48 48) 48 48) 44, 44) 44 44 
Boston......... 50.0 {39 \55. 0) 60.5) 62.5 75.0, 82.5, 100.0 44 44) 44 40 40| 40} 40 40 
wee | } | ' | 
Buffalo......... 43. 8 46.9) 46.9) 46.9) 50.0 56.3) 62.5, 87.5 48 48) ® 48| 6 481 68 48] 70 48] 7948, 70 48 
| j | | 
' | rare ‘31 3) 50.0) 65.0) 4c! | 
Charleston ,S.C . 25. 0) 25. 0; 25. 0) 25. 0 25. 0 150. 0 65.0) 80.0f 48) 48; 48 a 48) 48; 48 48 
Chicago. ....... 65. 0! 70.0} 70.0} 70.0} 72.5) 75.0| 87.5) 125.0; 44 44) 44) 44] 44) 44) #44 44 
Cincinnati......| 50.0) 50.0} 50. 0) 55.0) 55.0} 60.0} 62.5)- 87.5, 44, 44) 44) 44) 44 44) 44 44 
Cleveland ...... 50. 0} 50.0} 50. 0} 55.0} 55.0} 67.5] 75.0) 112.5, 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 44 
li a 50. 0} 50. 0} 50. 0} 50.0} 60.0) 70.0) 87.5, 100.@ 44, 44) 44) 44) 44 44) #44 44 
i | } 
Denver........ | 50.01 50. 01 50.0] 55.0] 62.5] 68.81 85.0] 100.0) 44] asl aal asl asl al al a 
Detroit......... 45. 0| 45. 0} 45. 0} 50. 0} 60.0] 70.0; 80.0) 100.0 48) 48} 48) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
Fall River... .. 37. 5| 37. 5| 37.5] 41.0} 41.0} 55.0} 62.5) 100.0) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
Indianapolis...| 47.5) 50.0} 50. 0} 50.0) 55.0) 55.0) 70.0) 100.0 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 44 
Jacksonville....| 37.5; 37. 5) 37.5] 37.5) 45.0} 50.0) 75.0) 87.5, 48} 48} 48) 48 sl 48} 44) 44 
} 
Kansas City,Mo| 60. 0) 60. 0| 60.0} 60.0] 60.0] 70.0] 82.5] 100.0 44] 44) 44) 44) 44) 44] 44 44 
Little Rock ....| 50.0; 50.0) 50. 0} 55.0} 55. 0} 60.0) 80.0) 100.0, 48) 48) 48) 44) 44) 44) 44 44 
Los Angeles. ...| 43. 8| 43. 8} 43. 8} 43. 8) 50. 0} 56.3) 75.0) 87.5 48 48) 48) 48 48) 44, 44 44 
Louisville... ... | 45. 0! 50. 0} 50. 0} 50.0} 50.0} 50.0} 62.5) 75.0, 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 44) 44 
Manchester.....|...... 31.3} 31.3} 37. 5| 37.5] 50,0) 62.5) 80.0..... 48} 48) 43 * 44) 44) 44 
| | 
Memphis....... | 50.0} 52.5) 52.5] 52.5} 60.0] 62.5) 75.0) 100.0, 44, 44) 44) 44) 44 44) 44° 44 
Milwaukee... 50. 0 50. 0} 50. 0} 50. 0} 55:0} 60.0} 70.0} 85.0 44) 44) 44 44) 44 44) 44 44 
Minneapolis. ...| 50.0) 50. 0} 50. 0} 55. 0| 55.0} 62.5] 70.0} 100.0, 44! 44| 44) 44) 44 44) #44 44 
Newark, N.J..| 44.0 44.0) 44.0) 46.9| 50.0) 62.5] 75.0) 100.0; 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 44 44 44 
New Haven....| 40.9) 40.9 40.9] 40.9) 45.5] 53.1) 62.5) 87.5 “| 445 44 " . ” 445 44 
| | 
New Orleans...| 40.0; 40.0) 40.0} 40.0) 40.0} 50.0) 65.0) 75.0) 48 48 48 48 48 48 44 44 
New York..... 50.0) 50.0, 50.0} 62. 5| 62. 5) 62.5) 75.0) 112.5) 44; 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 40 
Omaha......... 50. 0| 50.0, 50. 0} 55.0} 62. 5| 62.5) 75.0) 100.0) 44) 44) 44 44) 44 44) 444 
Philadelphia...| 42.5) 42. 5, 42. 5| 42. 5) 45.0} 60.0) 75.0} 100.0) 44) 44 44 44 44 44 44 40 
Pittsburgh..... 55. ° 56. 3 58.1} 58.1) 65. 0} 67.5) 87. 5) 112.5 “) 44, 44 44 3 7 7 44 
Portland, Oreg.| 50.0, 50.0, 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 70.0) 90.0] 100.0) 48, 4 44) 44) 44) 44 44 44 
Providence... . . 45. 5| 45.5) 45. 5) 45. 5| 50.0] 62.5 62.5] 90.0) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44, #44 #44 44 
Richmond, Va.| 37. 5, 30. 6) 30. 6| 30. 6| 37. 5| 50.0, 60.0) 65.0/ 48) 54) 54) 54) 48) 48) 48/48 
St. Louis....... 57. 5) 60.0) 62. 5| 62. 5) 62.5] 75.0) 75.0) 100.0) 44) 44 44) 44) 44 44) 44) 44 
BE, FUE occ. <00. 50. 0! 50.0! 50.0} 55.0) 55.01 62.5 70.0] 100.0} 44, 44 44 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
@ 7 oome per week, May 19 to September 15. 
% 44 hours week, June to August, inclusive. 
® W ork 53 hours, paid for 54. 
70 44 hours per week, July to March, inclusive. 
[7i1} 
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Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
City. a tt 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917| 1918} 1919 | 1920 | 1913 | 1914 1015| 1916 1917] 1918 | 3919 1990 
Salt Lake City.| 56.3) 56.3) 56.3] 62.5] 75.0, 75.0' 90.0, 100.0 44 44| 44) 44\ 44| 44! 44] 45 
San Francisco. .| 56. 3| 59. 4| 62. 5| 62. 5| 62.5) 75.0| 87.5) 106.3} 44; 44] 44) 44) 44] 44) 44] 44 
Seranton....... 40. 0} 40. 0} 42. 5| 45.0} 50.0) 50.0) 65.0) 87.5) 48] 48| 44) 44/ 44] 44 | 44] 44 
Seattle......... 56. 3| 56. 3| 56. 3) 56.3! 65.0! 75.0 90.0 100.0] 44| 44| 44) 44) 44] 40| 40] 40 
Washington....| 50.0, 50.0| 50.0) 50,0) 56.3) 75.0, 75.0, 90.0 44) 44] 44| 44 44) 44 44] 44 
Plasterers. 
a cae : Se Pee eS . ——_——_—_—_- 
Atlanta........ | 45. 45.0 45.0| 45.0| 45.01 50.0] 60.0] 100.0/ 53| 53| 53 | 53/ 53 403) 49h 44 
Baltimore. ..... | 62. 5] 62. 5| 62. 5} 62. 5| 68.8] 72.0) 87.5] 112.5, 44] 44| 44/ 44) 44] 44) 44) 44 
Birmingham ...| 62. 5| 62. 5| 62. 5| 62. 5| 62.5] 62.5| 75.0| 75.0, 44| 44| 44/ 44) 44| 44] 44! 44 
Boston. ........ | 65. 0} 65. 0} 65.0} 70.0} 70.0} 70.0} 80.0) 100.0| 44| 44) 44| 40/ 40} 40] 40| 40 
Buffalo.........! | 60. 0} 60.0) 60.0) 60.0) 65.0) 70.0} 85.0) 100.0) 48 " 44 71 44 r 44| 44] 44) 44 |? 40 
| | 
Charleston,S.C .| 40.0} 40.0! 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 50.6) 75.0} 100. 0/7353 7353 [7353 7353 753 | 48 4s | 48 
Yhicago........ | 75.0) 75.0) 75.0| 75.0] 75.0) 81.3} $7.5] 125.0) 44 44| 44] 44| 44] 44] 44| 44 
Cincinnati...... | 68. 8} 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 87.5) 100.0) 443) 443) 443) 443 3k} 444) 443) 442 
Cleveland...... 62. 5| 62. 5| 68.8) 68. 8| 75.0) 85.0} 90.0) 125.0) 44 44) 44 | 44| 44 | 44] 44) 44 
Bcc cectsie 75.0} 87.5) 87.5) 87.5) 87.5100. 0| 112.5) 112.5) 44] 44| 44] 44] 44] 44) 44) 44 
Denver......... 75.0} 75.0) 75.0) 75,0} 87. A 87.5| 87.5] 125.0) 44| 44] 44] 44] 44] 44] 44] 44 
Detroit......... 68. 8} 68. 8} 68. 8| 68.8) 75.0} 75.0) 87.5) 125.0) 44| 44/ 44| 44] 44) 44] 44) 44 
Fall River..... 55. 0} 60.0} 60.0} 60. 0| 65.0) 75.0} 85.0] 115.0} 48| 48| 48] 44| 44] 44] 44) 44 
Indianapolis... .! 62.5] 65.0} 68.8) 68.8) 72.0) 75.0) 87.5] 100.0) 443) 443) 444) 443) 443) 443) 443) 44 
Jacksonville..../ 56.3) 62.5) 62.5) 56.3) 56.3 68.8 my 87.5, 48| 48| 48] 48| 48| 44] 44| 44 
| 
Kansas City,Mo, 75. 0| 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 87.5) 100.0/ 120.0, 44] 44 44) 44) 44) 44| 44) 44 
Little Rock. ...| 62. 5} 62. 5| 62. 5| 62. 5) 75.0) 75.0) 87.5] 112.5) 48 | 48 | 48 |? 44 [7444 [7444 [444 |) 44 
Los Angeles....| 75. 0} 75.0} 75.0) 75.0} 62.5] 75.@} 87.5] 112.5) 44| 44) 44] 44] 44/ 44| 44) 44 
Louisville......| 65.0} 65. 0} 65.0) 65.0} 65.0! 70.0! 75.0] 100.0) 44 44, 44 | 44) 44/ 44) 44) 44 
Manchester..... 50. 0} 50.0} 50.0) 60.0} 60.0) 75.0) 90.0) 112.5) 48} 44/ 44] 44] 44] 44| 44] 44 
Memphis.......| 75.0} 75.0} 75.0) 75.0} 75.0} 87.5, 87.5] 100.0] 44| 44) 44] 44] 44/ 44) 44!) 44 
Milwaukee.....| 65.0] 65. 0} 65.0) 65. 0} 65.0) 70.0, 87.5) 87.5) 44| 44 | 44] 44] 44) 44) 44) 44 
Minneapolis....| 70.0] 70.0) 70.0) 70.0} 75.0} 75.0, 90.0) 112.5, 44] 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
Newark, N. J..| 65.0} 65.0} 65.0] 70.0} 75.0) 75.0! 87.5] 125,0} 44] 44| 44] 44] 44) 44/ 44] 44 
New Haven... 60. 0} 60. 0} 60.0) 60.0) 65.0) 70.0) 82.5) 100.0) 44) 44, 44) 44/| 44) 44)| 44) 44 
New Orleans... 62. 5} 62.5) 50.0} 50.0) 62.5) 62.5) 75.0) 100.0} 48| 48] 48/ 48) 45) 45] 45) 45 
New York..... | 68. 8] 68.8} 68.8] 75.0] 75.0] 75.0) 93.8) 118.8} 44| 44] 44 |) 44) 44] 44] 44) 44 
Omaha......... | 75. O| 75.0} 75.0} 75.0} 75.0) 80.0} 87.5) 112.5} 44| 44] 44/ 44| 44] 44] 44| 44 
Philadelphia...| 62. 5} 62. 5| 62. 5) 65.0} 70.0} 75.0} 80.0) 125.0} 44| 44] 40) 40) 40} 40] 40) 40 
Pittsburgh..... | 62. 5| 68.8) 71.9] 75.0] 75.0) 75.0, 85.0) 115.0] 44] 44) 44) 4 | 44) 44] 44) 44 
Portland, Oreg.' 75. 0| 75.0} 75.0) 75.0) 75.0} 87.5) 100.0} 112.5) 44| 44] 44) 44/ 44] 44] 44) 44 
Providence.....| 62. 5| 62. 5| 62. 5| 62. 5| 68. 8| 68.8) 80.0| 100.0, 44| 44] 44) 44) 40) 40] 40) 40 
Richmond, Va .| 37. 5)....-}..--.|..-.-|ee-e- ei ss SF eT mm 5 ae See ee ee ee 44 44 
St. Louis....... | 75. 0| 75. O| 75. 0} 75. 0} 75. 0| 87.5! 100.0] 125.0) 44] 44] 44| 44| 44/ 44| 44/ 44 
St. Paul........ 62. 5; 62. 5} 62.5) 70.0) 70.0) 75.0) 90.0] 112.5) 44] 44] 44| 44/ 44) 44/ 44) 44 
Salt Lake City. 25, 75.0) 75.0 25.0 87.5] 87.5} 100.0) 125.0) 44| 44] 44| 44/| 44| 44] 44) 44 
San Francisco. .| 87. 5| 87. 5| 87. 5| 87. 5| 87. 5/100. 0} 112.5) 125.0] 44| 44] 44| 40) 40) 40] 40) 40 
Scranton....... 55. 0} 55. 0} 60. O| 65.0) 65.0} 70.0} 80.0} 100.0] 44] 44] 44| 44| 44) 44] 44] 44 
Seattle.........| 75. 0} 75.0} 75.0} 75.0) 87. 5/100. 0} 112.5} 125.0] 44] 44] 44| 40/ 40| 40} 40/ 40 
Washington... | 2 62. 5| 62. 5| 62. 5} 70. 70.0) 87.5} 100.0} 44] 44] 44) 44) 44| 44] 44) 44 
Plasterers’ laborers. 
l :" 
Boston......... 0.0 AN: 9 M41. 5) 45.0 45.0! 50.0 60.0 ‘cd aa 44| 44| 40, 40| 40| 40| 40 
Chicago. ....... | 48. 0} 50.0 50.0 50. 0 50.0 56.3 62.5) 106.3) 44) 44| 44) 44/| 44] 44) 44) 44 
Cincinnati... . . 45. 0} 45.0) 45.0} 45.0) 45.0) 50.0 65.0) 85.0; 45) 45/ 45) 45) 45] 45) 45) 45 
Cleveland ...... 35. 0} 35. 0| 35. 0} 35.0] 45.0) 55.0 57.5) 87.5) 48] 48| 44] 44] 44] 44) 44) 44 
Dallas.......... 30. 0} 35. 0|..... oe Metall 35.0, 35.0) 50.0, 44] 44 |...../..... Be 48| 48| 44 








71 48 hours per week, Nov. 16 to Mar. 15. 

72 44 hours per week, ey. ae to May 14. 

78 Work 53 hours, pa 

74 48 hours per week, Octolies to March, inclusive. 
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Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
City. Tee PETYY OR TT PRA |~ ——— 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917/ 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1913] 1914] 1915] 1916| 1917 1918] 1919] 1920 
a 4 | | Ne = ak a 
Denver.....-.. 43. 8} 43.8) 43.8) 43.8 50.0) 50.4) 68.8 81.3] 44] 44] 44| 44 44 44 44) 44 
Detroit......... 37. 5| 43. 0} 43.8) 43.8) 50.0) 50.0) 75.0) 100.0) 44) 44] 44] 44) 44 44) 44) 44 
Indianapolis...|.....|.....|..... 42.5) 45.0) 50.0) 55.0) 75.0).....].....]..-.. 44, 44 44 44 44 
Jacksonville....|.....|..-.. ee So Se Bes i S eee agen epee Se Se Bp 44, 44 
Kansas City,Mo)| 37. 5| 45. * 45.0) 45. 0, 50.0) 55.0) 68.8) 90.0) 44] 44] 44] 445 44 44 . 44 
Los Angeles. ...| 61.4] 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 50.0) 62.5) 75.0) 100.0) 44] 44] 44 44 44 44) 44) 44 
Louisville...... 38. 0} 38.0} 38.0) 38.0) 45.0) 45.0] 55.0) 55.0] 44] 44] 44| 44) 44 44) 44) 47 
Memphis....... 8, 2 ae owe ie 50.0} 50.0| 75.0) 44] 44|...../..... Se | 441 44) 44 
Milwaukee..... 32. 5| 35.0) 37. 5| 37. 5| 42.9) 50.0] 55.0; 70.0) 48] 48] 48) 48 48 48) 744 44 
Minneapolis. ...| 40.6] 40. 6,7645.0'7645.0 50.0) 55.0) 60.0) 85.0} 48] 44] 44] 44 44 44 44 44 
New Haven..../.....]..... | — | a a a Se SS en ae eee a Sa ee | 44 
Newark, N.J..|.....|..... | 35. 0 37.5, 45.0) 45.0) 50.0) 87. 5).....]---.. 44| 44, 44 44 44 44 
. x | | 
New Orleans... 22.5] 22. 5) 22.5) 22.5 28.3) a.a{ {50 gor gih48| 48] 48| 48) 45 45, 45,45 
New York..... 40.6} 40.6) 40. a 43.8 46.9] 56.3] 62.5) 87.5) 44] 44] 44] 44° 44 44 44) 44 
Philadelphia. .. a 43.8 44. y 44.0 46.9) 50.0) 62. , 110.0) 44] 44] 44] 40 40 441 44) 44 
Pittsburgh ..... 40.0} 40.0, 40.0) 45.0) 45.0) 55.0} 60.0 90.0 44] 44] 4 44 44 « 44) 44) 44 
Portland, Oreg. |7850.0;7650.0,7650.0'7650.0, 50.0) 62.5] 75.0, 93.8 48] 48] 48] 48 48 48 44 44 
Providence.....|.....|..... Ee leocine | 45.0) 50.0) 55.0) 75.0.....]..-..|..--.|..-.- | 44 44 44 44 
Richmond, Va.|.....|..... ar Or oe Seem 50.0, 50.0).....]..... SL neatelnowns (en ee 45, 45 
St. Louis....... 7156.3/756.3 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 62.5) 75.0, 87.5 44] 44 | 44) 44 440 44) 44) 44 
Salt Lake City .| 56.3] 56.3 56. 3 56.3} 62.5} 68.8 75.0, 100.0 44] 44| 44] 44 44 44) 44) 44 
San Francisco. .| 62. 5| 62.5 62. 5| 62. 5| 62.5| 68.8) 87.5, 106.3 44] 44| 44| 44 44 44) 44 44 
PSR SE Spee ...| 35.0) 35.0) 35.0} 50.0) 58.5).....]..... pen 444 44 44, 44) 44 
Seattle......... 50. 0} 50.0; 50.0} 50.0) 62.5) 75.0) 87.5) 87.5, 44] 44] 44] 44 44 44 40, 40 
Washington....} 31.3) 31.3, 31.3) 31.3) 37.5) 50.0) 50.0, 75.0, 44] 44] 44] 44 44 44) 44 44 
Plumbers. 
= 4 oe ¥ = 
! | | 
Atlanta........ 44.4 44.41 44.4 44.4) 44.4) 68. 8 75.0) 112.5)78 53 [7853 [7853 | 7853) 7853, 44) +44 44 
Baltimore. ..... 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 68.8) 75.0, 87.5 48] 48] 48/ 48) 44) 44) 44 44 
Birmingham .. .| 68.8} 75.0) 75.0 75.0) 75.0) 87.5) 112.5 150.0; 44| 44] 44] 44) 44, 44) #44) 44 
Boston......... 60.0] 65.0) 65.0) 65.0) 68.8) 75.0) 80.0 100.0 44| 44] 44) 44 44 44 44 44 
Buffalo........ 56.3) 56.3) 56.3} 56.3) 62.5) 68.8, 75.0 100.0, 48 | 48 [7948 | 7948 48 44 44) 44 
| ' | | | i 
Charleston, S.C.|..... 43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 50.0) 59.0) 75.0 100.0...... 48| 48| 48) 48 48 48) 44 
hicago........ 75.0} 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 84.4125.0, 44 | 44] 44] 44, 44) 44) 44) 44 
Cincinnati... ..| 61.8] 61.8) 61.8 61.8) 65.6) 65.6, 75.0 100.0 443) 443] 443) 44 44 44 44 44 
Cleveland ...... 62. 5| 62.5 62.5 68.8) 75.0) 81.3) 90.0 100.0 44 | 44] 44) 44) 44 “44, 44° 44 
Dallas..... ..--| 68.8} 75.0, 75.0 75.0) 81.3) 87.5) 100.0 125.0 44] 44] 44] 44 44 44 44 44 
Denver........ 62. 5| 62.5, 62.5, 62.5) 75.0) 87.5) 87.5 100.0 44) 44] 44| 44, 44 44 44 44 
Detroit........ 56. 3) 56.3) 60.0, 62.5) 68.8) 75.0) 90.0 125.0 48 | 48] 48 44, 445 44 44 44 
Fall River... .. 43. 8} 43.8 43.8) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 67.5 100.0) 48) 48] 48) 44, 44 44 44 44 
Indianapolis. . .| 62.5) 62.5 62.5 62.5) 67.5) 75.0) 87.5 100.0; 44) 44]) 44) 44 44 44 44 44 
Jacksonville... .| 62.5) 62.5 62.5 62.5) 62.5) 75.0) 30.0 93.8 48 | 48) 48 48) 48) 44, 4444 
Kansas City,Mo} 62.5) 68.8 68.8, 75.0) 75.0) 87.5, 100.0 100.0 48| 44] 44| 44) 44 44 44 44 
Little Rock. ...} 56.3] 62.5, 62.5) 62.5) 68.8) 75.0) 87.5 125.0948 44 44/8144) 44 44 44 44 
Los Angeles... .| 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 62.5) 68.8) 81.3 112.5 48) 48] 48 48\ 48 48 44 44¢ 
sville...... 60.0} 60.0, 60.0) 60.0) 60.0) 70.0) 70.0 80.0 44) 44| 44 44, 44) 44 44 44 
ester... .| 31.3 _— 31.3 47.7) 47.7) 50.0) .70.0 100.0 48) 48] 48 44) 44, 44 44 44 
Memphis.......| 62.5) 62.5 62.5 62. 5| 62.5] 81.3} 93.8 125.0 48) 48] 48} 48 48 48 44 44+ 
Milwaukee... .. 62. 5] 62.5) 62.5) 62. 5| 62.5) 68.8) 75.0) 87.5 44) 44] 44 44, 44, #44, 44 44 - 
Minneapolis... .| 56.3] 62.5) 62.5) 62.5) 62.5) 68.8) 75.0, 100.0 48) 44] 44) 44 44 44 44° 44 
Newark, N. J. ./ 62.5] 62.5) 62.5} 62.5] 62.5) 75.0) 87.5, 112.5) 44| 44] 44| 44 44) 44 44° 44 
New Haven....] 50.0) 50.0) 54.51 54.5! 54.5! 62.5) 75.0) 87.5 44) 44/1 44] 44) 44 44 44, 44 























7% 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
7¢ For tenders. 

7 For helpers. 

78 Work 53 hours, paid for 54. . 

19 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

8 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
8 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
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Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
City. : : * 
1013 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 isis 1919 | 1920 | 1913] 1914] 1915 | 1916 | 1917] 1918] 1919 19209 
— st — —_— Pie oi a ae ——ueemee. Ae _ ieee. ‘Samah a = — 
New Orleans... 56.3 56.3} 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 68.8 80.0) 90.0 4s 48} 48} 48 481 48 48 48 
New York..... 68.8, 68. 8] 68.8) 68.8, 68.8) 75.0, 75.0) 112.5) 44, 44) 44) 44 44) 44 44° 44 
Omaha... -.... 68. 3) 8.3 68.3 68. 3} 75.0) 75.0 87.5) 125.0 “4 44) 44) 4444) 44) 4a 
. . 3. a , 43. j } 
Philadelphia... {555 a me 50.0 }5:3 62.5 80.0) 90.0) 44 44) 44) 44 44) 44) 44a 
Pittsburgh... .. 62.5 62.5) 68.8) 68.8 75.0) 75.0 93.8 106.3 “ 445 44 “4 444 441 44 44 
Portland, Oreg. “75.0, 75.0} 75.0) 75.0 75.0] 81.3 100.0} 112.5, 44 44, 441 44 441 445 44 44 
Providence... .| 56.3, 56.3] 56.3) 56.3, 62.5] 75.0 75.0) 100.0, 44) 44) 44) 44 44) 44 44 44 
Richmond, Va.) 50.0 50.0) 50.0) 50.0 50.0| 62.5 75.0) 75.0) 48 48) 48) 48 48) 48) 44 44 
St. Louis....... 66.3) 75.0) 75.0} 75.0) 75.0) 81.3 100.0) 125.0) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44] 44 44 
ae... 62.5, 62.5) 62.5) 62.5 62.5) 68.8 75.0) 87.5 “i 44 44) 44, 44] 44) 4444 
Salt Lake City. 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 75.0) 87.5 100.0) 112.5) 44) 44) 44 Ad 444 44) 44 44 
San Francisco..| 75.0) 75.0) 75.0 75.0) 81.3) 87.5 100.0) 125.0, 44, 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 44 
Seranton....... 50.0) 53.1) 53.1) 53.8) 53.8) 62.5 75.0) 87.5) 48 48) 8844) 44) 44) 44] 44g 
Seattle......... 81.3) 75.0} 75.0} 75.0, 81.3) 90.0 100.0) 112.5 44 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) #40 40 
Washington 50.0) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 75.0 87.5 100.0 48 48 48 “i 44) 44) 44 44 
| | bed | 
Sheet-metal workers. 
{ + oo8 fc 2 l oF fr 
Atlanta........ 33.3) 33.3] 33.3] 33.3) 33.3) 60.0 60.0, 60.0} 53 53 50 50) 83 50 48 48 48 
Baltimore......| 40.0; 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 45.8) 62.5, 80.0) 80.0) 48 48) 48) 48 48 44 44 44 
Birmingham. ..| 55.0) 55.0) 55.0} 50.0] 50.0) 65.0, 75.0) 100.0) 44) 44 44 | 44) 44) 44) 44 
Boston......... 55.0) 55.0) 55.0) 60.0} 60.0) 70.0, 80.0) 100.0) 44 44) 444 44, 44) #44 #44 4 
Buffalo. ....... 45.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3 62.5) 87.5) 48 « 79.48) 7948) 7948/7948 4444 
Chicago........ 65.0) 68.8] 68.8 70.0} 70.0) 70.0, 75.0) 125.0, 44 44, 44| 44) 44) 44a a4 
Cincinnati... . . 45.0) 45.0} 50.0} 50.0} 50.0) 52.5) 56.0/ 70.0) 44 441 44] #44 «#48 #48 48 48 
Cleveland...... 45.0) 45.0) 50.0) 50.0) 60.0 80.0) 85.0| 125.0) 48 48 48| 44 44) #44 44 44 
sige 50.0) 56.3) 62.5) 62.5] 68.8) 75.0; 87.5) 100.0] 48 44 44| 44 44, 44 44 44 
Denver........ 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 62.5 75.0 87.5 100.0) 44 44 44 - 44, 44 44 44 
| 
Detroit........ 40.0 50.0) 50.0) 50.0; 60.0 70.0 $0.01 125.0} 48} 48) 48 48 44) 44 44 44 
Fall River.....|..... ae Sap 37.5) 43.8) 50.0) 62.5) 100.0).....|.....!..... 4) 44 44 #44 #44 
Indianapolis. . .| 47.5) 50.0) 55.0) 55.0) 57.5) 60.0) 60.0; 100.0) 48) 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 
MIR 5 Noss «chines -cbnan-dae~<b-on-clercon 80.0/ 80.0).....|..... ot ton ot Fhe. | 48 48 
Kansas City,Mo| 57.5 60.0) 62.5) 62.5) 62.5, 67.5) 70.0 100.0] 44) 44) 44 44 44) 44 44 44 
Little Rock....| 50.0) 52.5) 52.5) 52.5| 60.0 65.0 a0 100.0} 48} 48) 48| 48 48) 48 48 44 
Los Angeles... .| 56.3| 56.3| 56.3] 56.3| 56.3 68.5] 68.5] 100.0| 44/ 44| 44 44/ 44) 44) 44°44 
Louisville. ..... 40.0) 42.5} 45.0) 45.0) 47.5, 50.0) 65.0) 80.0) 48) 48) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 44 
Manchester... -| 34. 4) 34.4] 34. 4] 34.4] 34.4) 37.5) 44.3] 47.7, 48, 48| 48/ 48) 48) 44 44 44 
Memphis....... 45.0 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 53.1) 62.5) 75.0) 100.0) 48 ‘e 48 | 48 48 - 44 44 
Ral Milwaukee..... 42.5, 45.0} 47.5] 50.0) 52.5) 60.0; 60.0, 67.5) 48} & 48 48 | 8 48) 86.48) 8648 86 48, 86 48 
ey Minneapolis... .| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 70.0) 100.0} 48) 48 48 48) 48) 44) 44 44 
Hat Newark, N. J. .| 60.0, 60.0) 60.0) 60.0) 62.5) 75.0} 87.5) 100.0) 44) 44 44) 44) 44° 44 44 4 
nae New Haven....| 47.7) 47.7| 47.7| 50.0) 54.5) 59.1) 75.0} 87.5) 44) 44) 44| 44) 44) 44 #44 «44 
hog New Orleans...|..... 40.0! 40. “¢ 45.0 68.8) 80.0) 100.0)_.... 48| 48) 48; 44) 44 44 44 
a New York... .. 59.4) 62.5, 62.5| 62.5, 62.5) 70.0, 75.0) 112.5, 44) 44 44) 44) 44) 44 44 44 
K maha......... 42.5) 42.5) 42.5) 42.5 50.0) 68.0) 75.0) 100.0) 44) 44 44 | 44) 44) 44 44 44 
M. Philadelphia... .| 50.0) 50.0, 50.0) 50.0, 56.3) 70.0, 75.0) 110.0) 44 44, 44/ 44) 44) 44 44 44 
2 Pittsburgh... . 55.0] 55.0) 57.5) 60.0 60.0) 70.0) 80.0) 90.0, 44) 44 44) 44) 44) 44 44 44 
r Portland, Oreg.| 56.3) 56.3 56.3 56. 3) 65.6) 82.5| 86.0) 100.0) 44) 44) 44/ 44) 44 % 44, 44 
i Providence.....| 46.0) 48.0) 48.0] 50.0, 52.0| 57.0, 65.0] 100.0, 44 44 44/ 44] 44 44 44 4 
Richmond, Va .|.....|.....|.....]..--- | 41.9} 50.0; 70.0) 80.0).....|...../...../. eee} 481 48 48 48 
St. Louis....... 60.0) 60.0, 60.0) 60.0, 62.5) 65.0, 75.0) 85.0) 44) 44 44| 44) 44) 44 44 44 
St. Pom........ 50.0 50.0) 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 56.3} 70.0} 100.0; 48) 48| 48| 48) 44) 44) 44) 44 
Salt Lake City .| 57.5) 57.5) 62.51 62.5, 62.51 62.5] 87.5] 100.0, 44) 44) 44/ 44) 441 44) 44) 44 
79 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. { 
83 48 hours per week, to prii, inclusive. 
83 54 hours per week, July to August,inclusive. — 
& 44 hours per week, July to September, inclusive. 





8 44 hours per week, June 15 to Sept. 15. 
86 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1920, BY OCCUPATIONS— 
zg Continued. 


Sheet-metal workers—Concluded. 











Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 





1913 ro14| 1915] 1916) 1917] 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1913 | 1914] 1915] 1916 | 1917 1918/1919) 1920 


























































































































} | 
San Francisco. . 68. 8| 68.8) 68.8) 68.8] 75.0} 82.5] 100.0 112.5 44 | 44| 44| 44] 44) 44) 44) 44 
Seranton....... 43. 8| 46.9) 46.9) 46.9) 50.0) 56.3) 75.0, 87.5, 48 8748) 44) 44] 44 44) 44 44 
Seattle......... 56. 3| 62.5) 62.5] 62.5} 68.8 82.5/ 90.0 100.0) 44/ 44| 44) 44] 44) 44) 44° 44 
Washington... . =e 50.0 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 70.0) 75.0 92.5) 44) 44) 44) 443) 44) 44) 44 44 
| | | 
Stonecutters. 
Atlanta........ 50.0 50.0! 50.0. 50.0) 50.0 62.5 75.0, 100.0 48] 48 48| 48| 44 44 444 
Baltimore. ..... 50.0) 50.0) 50.0 56.3} 56.3] 56.3) 75.0, 100.0) 443) 445, 443) 44| 44] 44) 44 44 
Birmingham... .| 50.0| 50.0} 50.0) 50.0} 50.0] 62.5] 62.5! 90.0] 44| 44| 44| 44| 44] 44 44 44 
Boston......-.. 56.3) 56.3) 56.3 56.3) 62.5] 70.0) 70.0) 100.0) 44] 44; 44| 44| 44/ 44) 44 44 
Buffalo. ....-.. 56.3) 56.3 56.3 56.3) 62.5) 62.5) 75.0) 100.0, 48| 48) 48) 44) 44 “4 44. 44 
| | 
Chicago. ....... 62.5) 62.5, 62.5 62.5] 70.0] 70.0) 81.3) 125.0) 44) 44) 44] 44/ 44] 44 44 4 
Cincinnati......| 56.3) 56.3) 60.0 62.5) 65.0) 70.0) 77.5) 115.0) 443] 444 444) 444) 44] 44) 44 44 
Cleveland...... 60.0) 62.5) 62.5 62.5) 70.0) 77.5) 80.0) 112.5) 44| 44/ 44 | 44) 44) 44 44 44 
a 62.5) 62.5) 62.5 62.5] 75.0 75.0) 87.5) 100.0) 44/ 44| 44] 44) 44) 44, 44 44 
Denver.........| 62.5) 62.5 62.5 62.5) 62.5, 75.0) 87.5) 100.0} 44 | 44] 44] 44| 44| 44 44 44 
| | i 
Detroit......... 62.5 62.5) 62.5) 65.0} 70.0} 70.0, 80.0] 125.0) 44| 44] 44] 44| 44] 44) 44 44 
Indianapolis. ..| 56.3 56.3) 56.3, 56.3] 62.5) 62.5, 75.0) 100.0) 44| 44/ 44] 44| 44] 44, 44 44 
Jacksonville... .| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0; 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 75.0) 75.0) 45) 45 | 45] 45 | 45] 45, 45 45 
Kansas City,Mo| 56.3) 62.5) 62.5 62.5] 62.5) 62.5) 75.0) 100.0} 44| 44| 44] 44/ 44] 44) 44 44 
Little Rock....| 55.0) 55.0 55.0 55.0) 55.0) “9 65.0} 100.0) 44] 44) 44] 44| 44] 44 44 44 
Louisville. ..... 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3] 60.0) 60.0, 75.0) 100.0) 48/ 48/ 48] 44| 44 44 44) 44 
Memphis... .. - 65.0| 65.0) 65.0) 65.0) 65.0) 75.0) 75.0) 100.0) 44) 44| 44] 44) 44] 44) 44 44 
Minneapolis... .| 56.3) 62. 5| 62. 5| 62. 5] 62.5) 62.5, 75.0) 87.5, 44| 44| 44] 44) 44] 44) 44 44 
Newark, N. J ..| 68.8] 68.8) 68.8) 68.8] 68.8 68.8 84.4) 112.5) 44/ 44| 44] 44) 44] 44 44 44 
New Haven.... ns 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 60.0 60.0) 82.5) 44) 44] 44] 44) 44] 44) 44, 44 
New York..... 68.8) 68.8) 68.8) 68.8) 68.8) 68.8] 84.4) 112.5) 44 44 44 44 i4 44 44| 44 
Omaha........ 58. 8} 58.8) 58.8) 58.8) 62.5) 67.5] 75.0) 100.0) 44) 44) 44] 44) 44 44) 44) 44 
Philadelphia... 50. 0| 53.0| 56.3] 56.3} 65.0 65.0} 82.51 135.0] 44| 44| 44] 44] 44] 44) 44] 4s 
Pittsburgh... .| 50.0) 55.0] 56.3) 62.5] 62.5) 66.0] 75.0} 85.0} 44] 44] 44] 44] 44] 44) 44) 44 
Richmond. . ... 54.5) 54.5] 54.5) 54.5) 54.5) 62.5] 75.0) 87.5) 44] 44] 44] 44] 44] 44 “ 14 
St. Louis.......} 56.3] 62.5] 62.5] 62.5] 62.5) 70.0) 85.0] 100.0) 44] 44] 44] 44] 44] 44) 44) 44 
St. Paul....... 56.3] 60. 0} 60.0] 60.0] 62.5] 62.5] 75.0) 87.5) 44] 44] 44] 44] 44] 44) 44, 44 
San Francisco. .| 70.0} 70.0] 70.0} 70.0} 70.0) 70.0] 100.0} 100.0) 44) 44] 44] 44] 44] 44) 44 44 
Seranton....... 50.0} 50.0) 50.0] 50.0} 50.0) 56.3) 60.0) 90.0) 48] 48] 48] 44] 44] 44) 44 44 
Washington... .| 54.0) 54.0} 54.0) 56.3] 56.3) 65.0) 87.5) 100.0) 44| 44] 44] 44] 44] 44) 44 44 
i 
Structural-iron workers 
| “2 DAB yaa as 
Atlanta........ 62. 5| 62.5] 62.5, 62.5) 62.5) 75.0] 80.0} 95.0, 44] 44) 44) 44) 44 44) 44 «44 
Baltimore. .. . -. 56. 3) 56.3] 56.3) 62. 5] 62.5) 75.0) 100.0] 125.0) 44] 44) 44) 44) 44 44, 44 44 
irmingham -..} 62. 5} 62. 5) 62.5| 62.5] 62.5] 75.0] 80.0} 100.0, 44] 44) 44) 44) 44] 44) 44 44 
Boston. ........ 62. 5| 62. 5) 62. 5| 62. 5] 68.8] 80.0} 80.0) 100.0} 44] 44| 44) 44) 44] 44) 44 44 
Buffalo... ..... 60.0) 62.5) 62.5) 62.5) 62.5) 70.0} 85.0) 100.0) 48 |9 48 9 48 #9 48 a 48| 44) 44) 44 
Chicago. ....... 68. 0} 68.0} 68.0} 68.0} 69.0} 70.0] 87.5] 125.0} 44/944 9944 944 9044 | 944) 44) 44 
Cincinnati... . . 62. 5| 62.8) 62.5] 62.5} 65.0) 75.0] 75.0] 100.0) 444) 444) 444) 443) 44) 44) 44) 44 
Cleveland ...... 65.0} 70.0} 70.0] 70.0} 80.0} 90.0) 100.0) 125.0) 44 [144 9244) 44) 44] 44) 44) 44 
a ky 62. 5| 62.5) 67.5) 67. 5] 67.5] 75.0] 75.0} 100.0) 44] 44| 44| 44] 44] 44) 44! 44 
Denver ........ 56.3) 56.3] 62.5) 62.5) 70.0) 75.0) 87.5) 100.0) 44 oh 44) 44)| 44 44, 44 44 
| 
Detroit ........ 60. 0} 65.0) 65.0} 65.0] 65.0] 80.0} 90.0) 125.0/8948 j8948/ 48) 44) 44] 44 a 44 
Indianapolis . . .| 65.0} 68.0} 70.0} 70.0] 75.0} 75.0] 85.0) 125.0) 44] 44) 44; 44] 44] 44) 44) 44 
Kansas ty, Me 62. 5| 65.0] 68.8| 68.8] 68.8 75.0] 90.0) 110.0) 44| 44| 44/ 44] 44] 441 44] 44 
little Rock ....].....|.....]..... ie li 7.6) 200.0 .....|..... Se PPR SRB & -..| 44] 44 
Los Angeles. ...| 50.0} 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0] 62.5] 75.0) 87.5) 48) 48| 48| 48/ 48| 48) 44) 44 











87 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
89 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
% 48 hours per week, December to March, inclusive. 
91 48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

9% 48 hours per week, October to March. inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND sate: va! = ela 1913 TO 1920, BY OCCUPATIONS— 
oncluded. - 


Structural-iron workers—Concluded. 



























































Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
City. emeg , ~—-- 
| 
1913 | 1914/1915 1916 1917] 1918| 1919 | 1920 | 1913 | 1914| 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 | 1919| 1920 
oe eet 
| , 

Louisville... ... 50.0} 50.0) 50. . 0} 70. 80.0} 100.0 a 44, 44 44 44 4 44) 44 
Manchester ....|.....].....].....|...-.|.. “et the Bead as ino iil oid sok ee Fes 44 
Memphis....... 62. 5] 65. 0 55.0} 75.0} 87.5} 100.0) 44) 44) 44] 44) 44) #44) #44) 44 
Milwaukee. .... 62. 5} 62.5 70.0} 80.0} 100. 0} %2 44) 93 44) 93 44) 93.44) 99.44) 9044) 44) 44 
Minneapolis. .. . 62. 5} 62.5 68.8} 87.5} 87.5) 48) 9444) 9444) 9444) 9 44 “ 44] 44 
Newark, N.J... 62.5) 62.5 75.0| 87.5} 112.5) 44] 44) 44) 44) 441 #44) #447 #44 
New Haven.... 62. 5) 62.5 80. 92.5) 106.3} 44) 44) 44 44) 44) 44 44) 44 
New Orleans. . 62. 5| 62.5 75.0} 75.0) 100.0) 44) 44) 44) 44) 441 44) #44) 44 
New York..... 62. 5) 62.5 80.0} 87.5) 112.5) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 4d) 
Omaha........ 60.0) 62.5 75.0} 90.0] 115.0} 48] 48) 9344) 9344) 93.44 _ 44) 44 
Philadelphia 60.0) 60.0 92.5) 92.5) 112.5) 44) 44) 44 44) 44) 44 a! 44 
Pittsburgh... .. 62. 5) 62.5 87.5} 100.0] 100.0) 44; 44) 44) 44) 44 44 44) 44 
Portland, Oreg. 62. 5) 62.5 87.5} 100.0, 112.5} 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) #44) #44 
Providence. . . - 62. 5) 62.5 80.0] 92.51 100.0) 44) 44) 44 44) 44 44) 44, 44 
Richmond, Va_.| 56.3} 56.3) 62.5 80.0} 92.5) 100.0) 44] 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 44 44 
St. Louis....... 65. 0} 65.0} 65.0 80.0} 92.5) 125.0) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
St. Paul....... 56.3) 62.5) 62.5 68.8} 80.0} 100.0} 48) 8 48) 89 48) 8 48/8 48) 44) 44) 44 
Salt Lake City .| 62. 5} 62.5) 62.5 81.3} 100.0) 112.5) 44) 44 44) 44, 44) 44 4 44 
San Francisco. .| 75.0) 75.0) 75.0 7.5) 100.0) 112.5) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 
Scranton....... 56. 3 56.3) 56. 3] 68.8} 87.5] 100.0] 48| 48} 48, 48) @4si eqs) 44) 44 
Seattle......... 62. 5] 62.5) 62.5 87.5} 100.0} 112.5} 44) 44) 44) 44) 44) #447 #40, 44 
Washington... .| 56.3, 62.5 62.5 80 92.5) 98.0) 44 44 ae 44, 44 “4 44) 44 




















® 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
% 48 hours per week, December to March, inclusive. 
$3 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
%4 48 hours per week, September to April, inclusive. 





Award of the Anthracite Coal Commission and Resultant Wage Rates. 


N August 30 the President made public the report, findings, and 
O award of the Anthracite Coal Commission appointed by him on 
June 3 last. The decisions of the commission affect approxi- 
weeey 175,000 mine workers employed in the anthracite mining 
industry. 

Since the award of the earlier anthracite commission known as the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, promulgated in 1903, wages and 
conditions of labor in the anthracite industry have been fixed by 
joint agreements between the operators and the miners. The original 
award continued in force for a period of three yearsfrom April 1, 1903, 
to March 31,1906. This ivan fixed wages for the period covered and 
ae age for a board of conciliation and a method of selecting umpires 

or the arbitration of disputes arising during the life of the agreement. 
In 1906 this eevee was cxtensled for a second period of three 
years, or until — 1,1909. At the expiration of this term another 
eement extended the award for a third period, terminating March 
31, 1912. After a brief suspension of operations a new agreement 
was signed on May 20, 1912, providing for an extension of the 1903 
award and subsequent modifications for four years, or until March 31, 
1916. This oes provided local conciliation machinery in addi- 
tion to that already set up, granted a general increase of 10 per cent 
in wages, and made certain changes in working conditions. The next 
agreement, signed May 5, 1916, continued with some modifications 
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the terms and provisions of the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission and subsequent agreements modifying or supplementing 
it, until March 31, 1920. This agreement changed the working day 
established by the commission from 9 to 8 hours and specified increases 
in wages of 3 per cent to day men whose hours were reduced from 9 
to 8, and of 7 per cent to contract miners and laborers, to firemen, 
and to day men who continued working 9 hours or more per day. 

By reason of conditions which arose as a result of the war it was 
deemed advisable by operators and miners, acting in conjunction 
‘with the United States Fuel Administration, to modify this agreement, 
and three supplementary contracts increasing the wages of miners but 
maintaining other conditions of the 1916 agreement were made during 
the four years of its existence. These supplementary agreements 
were executed on April 25, 1917, November 17, 1917, and November 
15, 1918, and provided for a total increase of 40 per cent for contract 
miners, 25 per cent plus $1 per day for consideration miners, and an 
increase of $1.80 to $2.20 per day for day men and monthly employees. 
The demands upon which the recent award was based were formu- 
lated at the convention of the anthracite miners held in August, 
1919. About two-thirds of the anthracite miners, organized as districts 
1, 7, and 9 of the United Mine Workers of America, were represented. 
The demands formulated at this time setting forth the changes which 
the miners desired in the 1920 agreement, were presented at a joint 
conference of representatives of anthracite operators and mine work- 
ers held in New York City on March 9, 1920. The demands of the 
mine workers were referred by the joint conference to a subscale com- 
mittee of four operators and four mine workers to consider and report 
back to the joint conference a definite recommendation on all the 
demands that were presented. This subscale committee which first 
met on March 11, 1920, was unable to reach an agreement, and on 
April 29 Secretary of Labor Wilson invited the committee to meet 
him in Washington. The Washington conference was likewise 
unable to come to an understanding, and on May 21, 1920, the 
President suggested the appointment of a commission to hear and 
decide the matters in dispute. Both operators and miners accepted 
the President’s offer, agreed that there should be no strikes or lock- 
outs pending the decision, and promised to abide by the decision of 
the commission. On June 3 the Anthracite Coal Commission was 
appointed by the President.1 The commission met in Scranton, Pa., 
on June 24. Public hearings were held at which both parties sub- 
mitted testimony. The commission’s decisions, announced on 
August 30, were not unanimous, the labor member dissenting and 
presenting a minority report setting forth reasons for his dissension. 


The Majority Report. 
‘THE following is the full text of the majority report as signed by 
W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio State University, chairman 
of the commission, representing the public, and by W. L. Connell, 
Scranton, Pa., representing the operators: 
The public interest in the award centers chiefly around the wages determined upon 


and the effect of these wages upon prices. The commission has sought to be conserva- 
tive in the award while making provision for a substantialimprovement in the situa- 


1For account of the appointment and personnel of this commission see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 
July, 1920, p. 53. 
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tion of the miner: The award is made with the primary purpose of making the posi- 
tion of the men ete aay common ordinary labor more tolerable and of preserving 
the differentials between the several classes of labor. The commission declines to 
commit itself to an award which could justly be considered as an encouragement to the 
so-called ‘‘ vicious spiral” in prices. This award while providing improved conditions 
for the employees offers no justification for any advance in the retail prices of coal, 
but on the other hand is consistent with a decline in prices. ‘The award has not passed 
a great burden along to the consumer of coal. Any sharp advance in the retail price 
of coal could not be charged to the operators, the miners, or the award. 

In order that the possibilities of this award may be realized it is important that there 
be the heartiest spirit of cooperation by all parties. It assumes that the operators 
will use every effort to keep the mines in active operation and thus afford the miner 
opportunity for regularity of employment. Much emphasis in the hearings was given 
to the statement that the anthracite industry had become substantially a continuous 
industry. It is important that this statement be realized in experience, as it affects 
both the annual earnings and the annual production. In one of these the miner is 
vitally concerned and in the other the public is profoundly interested. 

Coal mining in the past has suffered from intermittency more than most other indus- 
tries. Irregularity in service would im most industries be the cause of dismissal. It 
is not so in mining. This award is made upon the assumption of increasing regularity 
of the mines and of the miner. If, for any reason, or for a number of reasons com- 
bined, this regularity should fail the award will be disappointing. The commission 
indulges the hope that the improved opportunity will result in developing regu- 
larity of employment, greater earnings for the miners and a lower cost of production 
for the operators. This points the way to a reduced cost of coal to the consumer 
whil® maintaining the earnings of the miner and the reasonable profits of the operator. 

The terms of the award are given in detail as follows: 

I. The commission adjudges and awards: That the terms and provisions of the 
award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission and subsequent agreements made 
in modification thereof, or supplemental thereto, as well as the rulings and decisions 
of the board of conciliation, shall be ratified and continued, excepting in so far as they 
are changed by the terms of the awards of this commission. 

Il. The commission adjudges and awards: That the increases provided in the 
awards of the commission hereinafter set forth shall be paid to the legal representa- 
tives of such employees as may have died since April 1, 1920. 


Demand No. 1. 


(1) We demand that the next contract be for a period not exceeding two (2) years and 
that the making of individual agreements and contracts in the mining of coal shall be 
prombited. 

The commission adjudges and awards: 

(a) That item one of this demand being agreed to by both operators and miners 
be answered in the affirmative and made a part of the report. 

(b) That concérning item two, the commission holds that the right of contract 
can not be denied and therefore returns a negative reply on the principle. The com- 
mission places on record its judgment as unfavorable to the general extension of the 
subcontract system, while recognizing the necessity of such subcontracts under cer- 
tain conditions. The commission recognizes, however, that abuses of the contract 
— of mining are possible and has listened with sympathy to a recital of some of 

ese alleged abuses. In order to remove so far as possible all such abuses the com- 
mission hereby directs that — the complaint of any employee affected, the board 
of conciliation shall review the practices in existing or proposed individual agree- 
ments and contracts as included in demand number one. The board of conciliation, 
by way of appeal, shall promptly give consideration to the complaint and render 
decision in the.case. The board of conciliation, m case of appeal, shall consider 
and decide the question of the terms of the contract involving rates of pay and other 
conditions in such way as to protect and conserve the rights of all the employees in 


the colliery affected. 
Demand No. 2. 


(2) We demand that the present wages of the anthracite mine workers be increased to 
correspond to the increases granted the bituminous mine workers by the presidential coal 
commission. 

The commission adjudges and awards: 

(a) The contract rates at each colliery shall be increased 65 per cent over and above 
the contract rates at each colliery effective April, 1916, as established under the agree- 
ment of May 5, 1916. . 
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(b) The hourly rates of outside and inside company men, receiving $1.545 or more 

per day under the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be increased 17 per cent, said 
increase to be applied to the total rate now in effect, namely, the base rate estal- 
lished under the agreement of May 5, 1916, plus the war allowance granted under 
the supplemental agreement of November 15, 1918; it being understood that the new 
rate so established shall be not less than 524 cents per hour for those employed on the 
basic 8-hour day. In the case of company men employed on the shift basis, the 
shift rate shall be increased 17 per cent, said increase to be applied to the rate now 
in effect, it being understood that the new rate so established shall be not less than 
$4.20 per shift. 
_ (ce) The hourly rates of outside and inside employees, receiving less than $1.545 
per day under the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be increased 4 cents per hour over 
the rates now in efiect, namely, the base rate established under the agreement of 
May 5, 1916, plus the war allowance granted under the supplemental agreement of 
November 15, 1918. 

(d) The rates paid consideration miners shall be increased 17 per cent, said increase 
to be applied to the total rate now in effect, namely, the base rate established under 
the agreement of May 5, 1916, plus the war allowance granted under the supplemental 
agreement of November 15, 1918. 

(e) The rates paid contract miners’ laborers and consideration miners’ laborers 
shall be increased above the rates established under the agreement of May 5, 1916, 
to the same amount per day as the increase to company laborers, at the respective 
collieries, under the provisions of clause (b) hereof, it being understood that in the 
case of contract miners’ laborers the mimer is to assume and pay so much of said 
increase as shall be represented by the application of 65 per cent to the rate per basic 
shift, as established under the agreement of May 5, 1916, and the difference between 
said amount and the total increase to the contract miners’ laborer shall be assumed 
and paid by the operator. 

(f) Monthly men coming under the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be paid an in- 
crease of 17 per cent, said inerease to be applied to the total rate now in effect, namely, 
the base rate established under the agreement of May 5, 1916, plus $54 per calendar 
month in the case of outside employees, and the base rate under said agreement plus 
$60 per calendar month in the case of inside employees. 

(g) The increases herein provided shall become effective April 1, 1920, and the 
amount due for the ag April 1 to August 31, shall be paid as follows: 

The amount due for April, with the pay for the first half of September, and the 
amount due for each of the succeeding four months with the pay for each semimonthly 
pay period thereafter.’ 

Demand No. 8. 


(3) We demand that a —e wage scale be established so that the various occupations 
of like charaeter at the several collieries shall command the same wage. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

The board of conciliation shall act as 2 commission to make a study of, and report 
to, the joint conference at the expiration of this contract, or sooner if practicable, the 
matter of uniformity in day rates for the several occupations of day men of the respec- 
tive collieries in the anthracite field. 


Demand No. 4. 


(4) We demand that shovel crews epaseee i coal companies shall be paid not less than 
the rates paid by contractors to shovel men. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

This demand is based upon the fact that in many instances the rates paid to shovel 
crews working for soggy contractors are higher than the rates paid to shovel crews 
working for a Ey . Therates paid to company employees have been established 
for man oe n the establishment of these rates it can be assumed that due regard 
was had or the classification of labor and the differentials. The rates paid the em- 
pes of stripping contractors are fixed upon a different and independent basis. 

demand seeks to determine the rates for one class of employees without regard to 
the effect upon other classes of company employees and upon the differentials. The 
commission therefore can not grant this demand. 





? Section (g) was ee the President in his letter of pee 30, 1920, accepting the award, on the 
y that one of the submission was that the award of the commission should be retroactive to 

pay and the question of back pay and its manner of payment was therefore exciuded from the juris- 
d of the commission. 
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Demand No. 5. 


(5) We demand that the 8-hour day be extended to all classes of inside and outside day 
Mok monthly men with time and half time for overtime and double time for Sundays 
a idays. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

(1) That the case of inside pumpmen and inside and outside hoisting engineers, 
working a 12-hour cross shift, shall be referred to the board of conciliation. The board 
shall work out a basis of 8-hour shifts and the rates to be paid foran8-hourday. Pend- 
ing the decision of the board, inside pumpmen and inside and outside hoisting engi- 
neers, working a 12-hour cross shift shall continue on that basis and shall be paid the 
same increase as provided for day men under clause (6) in our answer to the wage 
demand. When the rates to be paid for an 8-hour day have been established by the 
board of conciliation, time in excess of 8 hours per day shall be paid for at the rate per 
hour established for the 8-hour day. 

( +3 The demand for time and half time for overtime and double time for Sundays 
and waeere. 

It is well known that the principle underlying this demand has been defended by its 
friends and advocates everywhere for the reason that such excess pay for overtime 
would act as a deterrent and thus serve to strengthen the 8-hour day as the normal 
working-day. The anthracite industry is now organized on the basic 8-hour day. 
The commission does not understand that either the operators or the miners desire to 
abolish the existing basic 8-hour day. It is freely recognized that while the 8-hour 
day is generally applicable there are necessary services requiring more than an 
8-hour day. By mutual consent and agreements entered into a certain number of 
employees work a longer day and are paid the usual rates for this overtime. If this 
demand is to be interpreted as preventing overtime, except in cases of great emergency 
when special rates might well be paid, then these agreements must be set aside and 
important consequences follow the reorganization necessary. 

Certain cases where a 12-hour shift is now in operation are by this commission 
referred to the board of conciliation. It is the opinion of the commission that this 
reference will bring about any desired and desirable changes. The commission does 
not desire in the least to encourage any departure from the 8-hour day or to encourage 
any permanence of long-hour days except where the necessities of the organization 
require it. Under these conditions it does not approve the demand for extra pay for 
overtime. 

Upon the question of Sundays and holidays it may be said that where continuous 
operation is necessary, as in many of the activities of modern industry, that fact is 
taken into consideration and forms part of the contract. The commission does not 
concur in the theory that any workman should be permitted or required to work the 
52 Sundays in a year or be denied the privilege of holidays. It is obvious that some 
one must be in-service at all hours. The schedule should be so adjusted that workers 

‘could have relief. The commission of 1902, in recognition of this situation, definitely 
provided that men should be relieved from duty on Sundays without loss of pay by a 
man provided by the employer to relieve them during the hours of the day shift. 

The commission sees no sufficient reason for disturbing the present adjustment 
and therefore takes no further action than that contemplated in referring this demand 
to the board of conciliation as above. The demand for time and half time for over- 
time and double time for Sundays and holidays is denied. 


Demand No. 6. 


(6) We demand a closed shop contract which means full recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America as a party to the agreement. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

That the commission approves the request for recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America as party to the agreement in adjusting the differences between 
the operators and the miners in all the contractual relations between the parties and 
directs that the form of contract entered into as provided in this award shall be 
between Districts 1, 7, and 9 of the United Mine Workers of America, as represented 
by the presidents of the three Districts, and the anthracite operators. 

Provided, however, that this official recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America for the purpose of adjusting differences and strengthening collective bargain- 
ing does not carry with it the theory or the fact of the ‘‘closed shop,’’ or the ‘‘ check 
off”; and provided further, that it does not in any degree interfere with or annul the 
provisions of the award of 1902 in which the rights and privileges of nonunion men 
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were stated and protected; and provided further, that in cases where nonunion em- 
ployees have grievances or where for any reason the grievance committee or mine 
committee fails to ere such grievance consideration satisfactory to the employee, 
his right to appeal from the decision of the foreman or grievance committee and to 
the board of conciliation shall be inviolate. 


Demand No. 7. 


(7) We demand that all deadwork shail be paid for on the consideration basis, existing 
at the colliery, and that where more than one miner is employed they shall receive the same 
rate. 


The commission adjudges and awards» 

This demand is based upon the principle that the rates paid for an employee's 

rincipal occupation aul obtain when for any reason he is occupied temporarily 
in another kind of employment. The exigencies of any ordinary business may make 
such temporary transtiers desirable from the standpoint of the employer. The em- 

lovee, however, is under no obligation to accept such transfer. In many instances 
“ has a choice between idleness enforced by circumstances beyond control and the 
use of his time at such compensation as the company can offer. The arrangement 
must always, therefore, be one of mutual agreement. No adequate reason has been 
presented to the commission why the rate prevailing for any type of work should not 
govern in the case of all persons engaged in that work. 

The demand is, therefore, denied. 


Demand No. 8. 


(8) We demand payment for all sheet iron, props, timber, forepolling, and cribbing. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

This demand seeks to secure payment for the items named as a separate contract. 
The testimony presented did not establish the assumption that payment was not 
made for the work. On the other hand, the claim was distinctly made that these 
items were within the terms of the contract. The claim was made that the base rates 
established in 1902 are unfair. It should be borne in mind that in all wage adjust- 
ments subsequent to that date the alleged unfairness of an earlier date tends to dis- 
appear with each new adjustment. The demand, therefore, if granted, would 
tend to disturb the wage structure. The commission is of the opinion that the main- 
tenance of the wage structure subject to adjustment in rates from time to time is the 
surest method of preserving desirable features and of removing causes of grievance. 

The demand is, therefore, denied. 


Demand No. 9. 


(9) We demand where miners are prevented from working on account of lack of supplies 
that they shall.be accorded the opportunity of making a shift at some other work, 


This demand, after discussion, was, upon motion of Commissioner Ferry, withdrawn. 


Demand No. 10. 


(10) We demand in the settlement of grievances that the aggrieved parties shall have the 
right to demand settlement upon a basis of equity, and if such equity settlement is requested 
the conditions of 1902 shall not enter into or prejudice the case. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

The commission interprets this demand in the light of the evidence presented to 
be that in case of any grievances arising the case shall be considered in the light of 
the facts as they exist at the time and that precedents and rules established through 
experience shall not apply. This in effect would set aside or nullify many of the 
precedents developed since the award of 1902. 

The plea was made that these precedents worked hardship on miners not acquainted 
with the conditions established nearly two decades ago. The evidence presented 
failed, however, to impress the commission of anything more than the theoretical 
possibility of an abuse. It also failed to show in what particulars the established 
custom had developed any abuses that would be corrected or abolished under the 
pro in the demand. 

e commission, therefore, denies the request contained in the demand. 
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Demand No. 11. 


(11) We demand that a uniform vate of 17 cents per inch be pard for all refuse tn all 
kinds of mining up to ten feet wide, and a proportional rate be applied for all over ten feet. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

This demand is essentially the same in principle with demand number eight in 
that it is a desire to appeal from the condition established by the award of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission of 1902 and the subsequent agreements, and to provide by 
separate contract for the payment for refuse on the assumption that it is not now paid 
for. The evidence supports the statement that in many if notin all cases payment is 
made. The contention, therefore, is for a new rate based upon certain alleged unsat- 
isfactory rates at present in force. It was developed during the hearings that from 
time to time adjustments had been made through collective bargaining. 

The commission, therefore, denies this demand. 


Demand No. 12. 


(12) We demand that wherever miners are now paid on the car basis that hereafter they 
. Shall be paid on the legal ton basis, and that dockage shall be eliminated. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

This demand, for two things—the substitution of measure by weight for the present 
‘method of payment by the car and the elimination of the system of dockage—pre- 
sented by the miners, involves a reconstruction of the basis of pay in foree from the 
beginning. The subject was before the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission in 1902 
and was made the subject of formal discussion from the legal and other points of view. 

The present commission is asked to treat the same problem essentially that was 
presented to the former commission except that a price per ton is not now included 
and the elimination of the practice of dockage is included. 

In support of the demand the system in use was challenged as unfair; that payment 
resulting from an unfair system was also unsatisfactory; that the changes in the mar- 
keting of coal since 1902, by which smaller sizes were utilized, made it reasonable that 
the system of weighing should be applied to the miner as to the purchaser of the 
commodity. There can be no question that a just weight, in the last analysis, is the 
best test for compensation. In the development of the subject, however, the evidence 
to sustain the inference of injustice to the miner was not presented. It may be im- 

ible to secure and t such evidence in a conclusive manner. On the other 
it was affirmed that in certain collieries where payment by weight had been 
installed the practical results were no more satisfactory than where payment by the 
car was the practice. It is apparent that so long as there are impurities in the seams 
or veins a source of dissatisfaction and complaint exists. The operators will complain 
about the amount of impurities in the car and the miner about the payment. Recog- 
nizing the justice of both these complaints, there would appear to be an economic 
pressure on both parties to adjust the conditions so as to remove abuses. The operators 
contend that payment by the car as practiced has been brought to a substantially 
accurate basis, and that payment has been adjusted to experience under the existing 
practice until no financial hardship is put upon the miner. They further contend that 
under these conditions there is no need of a change, and that to substitute the change 
as proposed would involve a readjustment of the whole question of miners’ wages. 

n the absence of conclusive evidence that the present system is working serious 
injustice to the miner, the commission denies the demand and reaffirms the award oi 
1902, viz, that during the life of this award the present methods of payment for coal 
mined shall be adhered to, unless changed by mutual agreement. 


Demand No. 13. 


(13) We demand that on all reel motors one motorman and two brakemen be employed 
and on all other motors and engines assistants or patchers be employed, and that when 
motormen or engineers are repairing their motors. or engines that their assistants shall be 
employed to help in the ‘ 

The commission adjudges and awards: 1 

This demand looks to-two things—first, the determination of how the reel motors 
pn gr mage by naming the number and the grade of the men to be employed, 
and , the determination and control of the repairs of the motors or engines by 
naming the definite employment of certain employees. 

The evidence presented is not convincin As ene 96 De wen saggested. 
In case of trouble arising it would naturally be dealt with through the usual els. 
Moreover, the responsibility for the property, which is in some cases quite expensive, 
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vests in the owners and operators. The responsibility for repairs also vests in the same 
persons. The assignment, therefore, of men to the repair work must always rest 
with the responsible parties. 

The commission, therefore, denies the demand. 


Demand No. 14. 


(14) We demand that for all tools lost, through no fault of employees, as a result of 
squeezes, water, or fire, the men to be compensated for such losses. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

Contract miners whose tools are lost through no fault of their own as the result of 
squeezes, cave-ins, and similar accidents, shall be furnished with new tools by the 
company, corresponding to the tools lost, without expense to the miner. 


Demand No. 15. 


(15) Where contract miners are employed doing company work the company shall supply 
them with the necessary tools, and failing to do so shall compensate the miners by paying 
each miner not less than one extra hour per day for the use of such tools. 


Demand No. 16. 


(16) We demand that the company shall supply to all company men the necessary tools 
free of charge. 


The commission adjudges and awards: 

These two demands have been thrown together in the hearings and in the discussions 
owing to the fact that they both deal with the fact of ownership and one deals with 
the proposal of pay for the use of privately owned tools. 

It may be assumed that any long-established custom that has grown up in a com- 
munity, or in an industry, has some good reason for its permanence. It is true that 
abuses may arise from time to time and persist. It is also to be presumed that the © 
rates of pay have taken into account the conditions under which the service is ren- 
dered. In the case of contract miners it is fair to presume that the rates of pay pre- 
sumed private — of tools for all contract work and that the company work 
would be a small part of the contract mimer’s labor. In that case the factor of pa 
for the use of tools would be negligible. If, however, the amount of company wor 
done by the contract miner should greatly increase and no consideration of that fact 
be given attention in the adjustment of rates, an abuse would clearly develop and a 
grievance be established. If, for example, two-thirds of a contract miner’s time was 
occupied in company work and no consideration for the use of tools be given, the 
conditions would be quite the reverse of those under which the existing custom 
arose. The existing machinery would deal with such a grievance at any time and 
compensate the contract miner as the facts would seem to justify. 

On the fact of company ownership of tools versus individual ownership, it should 
be noted that there is no rule other than custom. In a manufacturing establishment 
the lathes would be owned by the company. The same custom prevails on the farms. 
In contract labor, however, the contractor usually owns his own equipment and 
tools. Any departure from this would be the subject of consideration in the contract. 
In the mining industry the custom of private ownership of tools has developed. 
There are certain reasons for this custom, among which may be mentioned that of 
responsibility for the loss of tools. Other reasons are obvious to anyone familiar with 
the industry. The real issue is, therefore, whether under the existing custom abuses 
have developed that demand a reform of the abuses or an abolition of the custom. 
The most apparent motive for these demands was the financial one. Another demand 
is cn Fog the relief of the miners from the burden of the investment necessary for 
ownership. The evidence was not convincing that the burden was excessive or that 
the miners themselves were urgent in the demand. No abuses of severe character 
were alleged. The commission therefore is of the opinion that there is not at the 
present time any urgency in this demand and answers it in the negative. 


Demand No. 17. 


(17) We demand that checkweighmen and cheek docking bosses be permi:.ted to serve as 
members of mine committees. 


The commission gdjudges and awards: . : 
The contention here is that these men are ordinarily selected from among the miners 
and are experienced in the details about which grievances arise. It is further con- 
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tended that they have been selected after the plan had been approved by the opera- 
tors and might reasonably be construed as employees of the company. 

On the other hand, the operators contend that this demand is not in harmony with 
the agreement of 1912, in which it was stipulated that the mine committee should 
be constituted by the selection of three employees of the company. They deny that 
these men are employees of the company. 

It is clear that these men in question are elected by the contract miners and are 
paid by them. It would require, in order to meet this demand, an amendment to the 
agreement of 1912, which the parties themselves can make, if they so desire, or an 
enforcing of the amendment by the commission. The commission declines to take 
this action, and, therefore, denies the demand. 


Demand No. 18. 


(18) We demand that where contract miners encounter abnormal conditions in their 
working places they shall have the privilege of going on consideration work. A definition 
of consideration work shall be written into the agreement. 

The commission adjudges and awards: 

Whenever deficient or abnormal conditions are encountered in a working place by 
contract miners, the miner or miners affected shall make such fact known to the 
foreman, and if the foreman and the men affected are unable to agree upon compensa- 
tion based on the method or practice for such payment at the mine afiected, it shall 


be referred to the — committee and dealt with in the manner provided for 
other grievances. Work shall be continued pending the adjustment unless other- 
wise directed by the foreman, and whatever decision is made shall be retroactive to 
the date upon which the grievance was raised. 


The Minority Report. 


"THE minority report of Neal J. Ferry, member of the executive 
committee of the United Mine Workers of America and the 
labor member of the commission, contends that the commission in 
its majority 2 may avoids and fails to recognize the three funda- 
mental principles underlying the demands of the miners: (1) The 
right to a living wage; (2) the right to collective action or to collective 
bargaining with employers through the leaders of their organizations 
or representatives of their own choosing; and (3) the right to an 


8-hour workday. 
The Right to a Living Wage. 


Concerning the first principle, the right to a living wage, the miners 
urged that the lowest-paid anthracite workers were entitled to rates 
of pay sufficient to maintain themselves and their families ‘‘ accordin 
to an American standard of living, on a basis of health, decency, anc 
reasonable comfort.’’ They asked that their wages be standardized, 
that a minimum wage be established ($6 a day, that set by the 
Bituminous Commission, which would mean an increase of approxi- 
mately 31 per cent for tonnage workers), and that wage differentials 
above this minimum as a basis should be established. The minority 
report maintains, however, that the commission disregarded this 
request and based its increases on increased living costs. If this 
a le were applied, the contention is, the wage increases should 

ave been 27 per cent, that being the percentage of increase in the 
cost of living since the last wage adjustment. The commission, how- 
ever, compared the increases in wages since 1903 with the increase in 
living costs since that time and found that miners’ wages were only 
17 per cent behind living costs. Wages were therefore increased 17 
per cent. The minority report says: “ We are thus actually deprived 
of at least 10 per cent of the rates of pay which we already had before 
the majority award was made.”’ 
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The Right to Bargain Collectively. 


Dissatisfaction is expressed in the minority report with the decision 
of the commission concerning union recognition. Complete and formal 
recognition of the union has never been given by the operators. The 
present award recognizes the union as party to this agreement in 
adjusting differences, provided such recognition does not involve the 
principle of the closed shop, but it refuses to do away with individual 
agreements or subcontracting. Dissatisfaction with this decision is 
explained in the minority report on the ground that stability, coop- 
eration, and discipline among the workers is impossible where a num- 
ber of contracts obtain. ‘‘Surely the principle of collective bargain- 
ing must necessarily be destroyed if, in addition to the collective 
bargain which we are now engaged in making, individual bargains 
such as subcontracts involve can be made, and which must necessarily 
supersede the general one.”’ 


The Eight-Hour Day. 


With respect to the decision of the commission on the demand for 
an 8-hour day, the miners contend that the 8-hour day clause in the 
1916 agreement has been abrogated by the commission. 

The wage feature of the majority report threatens the complete abrogation of the 
8-hour provision of the 1916 agreement. That this is accomplished by indirection 
renders the result no less certain and even more vicious. What it does do is to fix 
hourly rates which will produce a minimum of approximately $1,400, provided the 
employees work the same hours as they did in 1919. This means, for outside employees, 
a 94 and 10 hour day, as such hours were customary in the year 1919. This is equiva- 
lent to penalizing the employees for their patriotic services during the war and durin 
the uncertain days following the armistice. The strike commission of 1902 had fixec 
9 hours per day for practically all time workers. In the agreement of 1916 the working 
day was further reduced to 8 hours, the agreement providing that—‘‘Section 7 (b). 
The working day established by the Anthracite Strike Commission shall be changed 
from 9 hours to 8 hours. * * *” 

With respect to the clause in the decision of the commission in 
demand No. 5, that ‘‘the anthracite industry is now organized on the 
basic 8-hour day; the commission does not understand that either 
the operators or the miners desire to abolish the existing 8-hour 
day,” the minority report says: 


Nor is there the slightest weight to the argument which may possibly be made that 
the 8-hour day provided for in the 1916 agreement meant “‘ basic” and not an ‘‘actual”’ 
8-hour day, and that the employees themselves expected longer hours. The idea 
of a ‘basic 8-hour day” is meaningless unless extra pay is given for overtime work, 
and no such extra payment is made in the anthracite industry. 


Contract Embodying Award of Commission Signed. 
O’N SEPTEMBER 2 the miners and operators signed a two-year 


_ contract embodying the terms of the award of the commission. 
This agreement was signed under protest by representatives of miners 
whose scale committee met on September 3 and telegraphed the 
President asking that the agreement be reopened for the purpose 
of giving the miners additional increases in wages. This the Presi- 
dent refused to do, following which a large number of the anthracite 
mine workers, estimated at 100,000, went on strike as a protest against 
the award, although the officers of the union apparently tried to 
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influence the men to live up to their promise to abide by the decisions 
of the commission until further adjustments could be made. Most of 
the striking workers, however, returned to work during the week 
beginning September 19. The agreement follows in full: 


This agreement, made this 2d day of September, 1920, between Districts 1,7, and 9. 
United Mine Workers of America, parties of the first part, and the Anthracite Oper- 
ators, parties of the second part, covering wages and conditions of employment in 
the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, witnesseth: 

The terms and provisions of the award of the United States Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission, as accepted by the President, are hereby accepted by the parties hereto. 

The terms and provisions of the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commicsion 
and subsequent agreements made in modification thereof, or supplemental theret,, 
as well as the rulings and decisions of the Board of Conciliation, are hereby ratified, 
confirmed, and continued for a further period of two years, ending March 31, 1922. 
excepting in so far as they are changed by the terms and awards of the United State. 
Anthracite Coal Commission, more particularly, to wit: 

(a) The contract rates at each colliery shall be increased 65 per cent over an 
above the contract rates at each colliery effective April, 1916, as established under 
the agreement of May 5, 1916. 

(b) The hourly rates of outside and inside company men, receiving $1.545 or mor 
per day under the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be increased 17 per cent, said increas. 
to be applied to the total rate now in effect, namely, the base rate established und. 
the agreement of May 5, 1916, plus the war allowance granted under the supp). 
mental agreement of November 15, 1918; it being understood that the new rate s\ 
established shall be not less than 524 cents per hour for those employed on the basi 
8-hour day. In the case of company men employed on the shiit basis, the shift rai. 
shall be increased 17 per cent, said increase to be applied to rate now in effect: i 
being understood that the new rate so established shall not be less than $4.20 per shif' 

(c) The hourly rate of outside and inside employees receiving less than $1.545 per 
day under the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be increased 4 cents per hour over the 
rates now in effect, namely, the base rate established under the agreement of May 5, 
ge plus the war allowance granted under the supplemental agreement of Novem)ecr 

, 1918. 

(d) The rates paid consideration miners shall be increased 17 per cent, said increase 
to be applied to the total rate now in effect, namely, the base rate established under 
the agreement of May 5, 1916, plus the war allowance granted under the supplementa! 
agreement of November 15, 1918. 

(e) The rates paid contract miners’ laborers and consideration miners’ laborers 
shall be increased above the rates established under the agreement of May 5, 191). 
to the same amount per day as the increase to company laborers, at the respectiv« 
collieries, under the provisions of clause (b) hereof, it being understood that, in the 
case of contract miners’ laborers, the miner is to assume and pay so much of said 
increase as shall be represented by the application of 65 per cent to the rate per basic 
shift, as established under the agreement of May 5, 1916, and the difference between 
the said amount.and the total increase to the contract miners’ laborers shall be assume! 
and paid by the operator. 

(f) Mon men coming under the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall be paid an 
increase of 17 per cent, said increase to be applied to the total rate now in effect, 
namely, the base rate established under the agreement of May 5, 1916, plus $54 per 
calendar month in the case of outside employees, and the base rate under said agree- 
ment plus $60 per calendar month in the case of inside employees. 

(9g) The increase hereim provided shall become effective April 1, 1920. 

(h) The amount due employees who may have died since April 1, 1920, shall be paid 
to the legal representatives of such employees. yh 

(i) That the case of inside pumpmen and inside and outside hoisting engineers, 
encbing a 12-hour cross shift, shall be referred to the Board of Conciliation. The board 
shall work out a basis of 8-hour shifts and the rate to be paid foran 8-hourday. Pend- 
ing the decision of the board, inside pumpmen and inside and outside hoisting engi- 
neers working a 12-hour cross shift shall continue on that basis and shall be paid the 
same increase as provided for day men under clause (6) of this ment. When the 
rates to be paid for an 8-hour day have been established by the Board of Conciliation, 
time in excess of 8 hours per day shall be paid for at the rate per hour established for 
the 8-hour day. 
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(j) The Board of Conciliation shall act as a commission to make a study of and report 
to the joint conference at the expiration of this contract, or sooner, if practicable, the 
matter of uniformity in day rate for the several occupations of day men of the respective 
collieries in the anthracite field. 

(k) Contract miners whose tools are lost through no fault of their own as the result of 
squeezes, Cave-ins, and similar accidents; shall be furnished with new tools by the 
company corresponding to the tools lost, without expense to the miner. 

(1) Whenever deficient or abnormal conditions are encountered in a working place 
by contract miners, the miner or miners affected shall make such fact known to the 
foreman, and if the foreman and the men affected are unable to agree wpon compen- 
sation based on the method or practice of such payment at the mine affected, it shall 
be referred to the grievance committee and dealt with in the manner provided for 
other grievances. Work shall be continued pending the adjustment unless otherwise 
directed by the foreman, and whatever decision is made shall be retroactive to the 
date upon which the grievance was raised. 

On behalf of the anthracite operators’ 

S. D. WaRRINER. 
C. F. Huser. 

W. J. Ricwarps. 
W. L. Connex. 

On behali of the United Mine Workers of America: 

Joun Cotuns Ko.opzresczax, 
Vice President, District No. 1. 
THomMAs KENNEDY, 
President, District No. 7 
C. J. GoLpEN, 
Presideni, District No. 9. 
Paiuie Murray, Vice President. 
Attest: 
A. MAarKte, Chairman. 
JAMES A. GoRMAN, Secretary. 


Earnings and Rates of Wages of Anthracite Miners Resulting from the Award, 


HERE was found to exist considerable difference of opinion as to 
the exact meaning of some of the clauses in the award. After 
consultation with various authorities it was decided to illustrate the 
working out of the agreement by presenting certain tables with 
ae thereof. . 
able 1 was prepared at the request of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics by Mr. Charles E. Ash, phe vp Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in charge of statistics for the operators during 
the recent wage negotiations, and is based upon actual average earn- 
ings per hour obtained by this Bureau from 22 collieries for the half- 
month pay period ended January 31, 1919. These basic figures 
(column 5) were published in the Review for December, 1919, and 
reprinted in the Review for June, 1920, with corresponding data for 
the half month, ended March 31, 1920. The figures for 1919 were 
used as a base because, as will be observed from Table 2, they repre- 
sented a larger number of collieries and employees, the 1920 survey 
having been made at the time several of the mines were Suodel. 
Though 22 collieries were covered in the first survey and 16 in the 
second, the two surveys compare very closely, the agreement of 
cl ua 1918, having been in effect at the time both surveys were 
made, 
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TaBte 1.—-AVERAGE HOURLY RATES OR EARNINGS BY OCCUPATIONS FOR DIFFER. 
ENT AGREEMENT PERIODS BASED ON FIGURES OF UNITED STATES DEPAR’- 
MENT OF LABOR SURVEY MADE IN JANUARY, 1919. 







































































Per i : i 
9 : x Bureau hourly yey Gen 
ploy- of Labor ings. bs 
aes tn — Under 
mines | Scale | Scale AT. oe 2 
ssion 
(Bu- | of Apr.| of Apr. aie 
Occupations reauof| 1912 "| 1916 | Jan. | award, 
— tery ten scale of| 1926 | 1920 | 1990 | 1990 
tics ; y). Nov. |(8hour| over over over 
oureey 1918 | day).2} 1912, | 1916. | 1918. 
Jan., 7 er 
1919). y). 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Inside. 
Blacksmiths. ...... i i ak ol 30 | $0. 295 | $0.342 | $0.592 | $0.693 | 134.9] 102.6 17.0 : 
te ns Eh a gndn ob tsnne 116] .208] .311] .561] .656] 144.8] 110.9 17.0 j 
a nl IE a 234} .230} .267] .517] .695] 163.0] 126.6 17.0 : 
SORE EE a ee 342 . 222 . 257 . 507 -593 | 167.1 130.7 17.0 
Company miners....................- 656| .286] .331] .581] .680] 137.8] 105.4 17.0 
Company miners’ laborers............ 632 . 238 . 276 . 526 -615 | 158.4] 122.8 17.0 : 
pe ym oe ee RU ae . = -~ ‘= - 636 ye 110.8 81.9 17.0 : 
ontract miners............--.......| 4,88 4 45 .842| .992} 3133.4 | 2116.6 17.8 
Contract miners’ laborers........--..| 1,855| .369] .395| .639| .739] 100.3 87.0f oe 20 
Door tenders (boys)................-- m7 142 ; 165 815 355 150.0 115.1| 12.7 
SG a aOUn Gey some eeicee vacewcaa 7 5 * 71.6 134.5 17.0 
I a 121 252] .292 542 634} 151.6] 117.1 17.0 
la orers Eth MES Bisa ae 1, 200 332 260 519 607} 161.6] 125.6 17.0 
RFR bey GS 22 ae ee ae 6 7 .3l 665 | 142.7; 109.1 17.0 
Masons a ROE ES SN il ; 353 +327 ‘ 77 615 139.4 | 106.4 17.0 
otormen...... SC eT ae . 266 j 55 -65 145.5 112.0 7.0 
ee a. 190 -217 . 252 . 502 - 587 170. 5 132.9 ty 0 
Pumpmen (12 hours)................. 104 .218 . 233 . 413 -483 | 121.6 107.3 17.0 
ek cae a 136} .313] .363| .613] .717]| 129.1 7.5 17.0 
i itis: ids Spe bbirqes oe <'a 163 . 276 320 .570 667 | 141.7] 108.4 17.0 
WeUNEBA Fcc ccc 12,245 |  .338 373 | .672 787 | 132.8] 111.0 17.1 
Outside. a ———— — — ay ——————— SS 
ARES EAE Te Oe 72) 189) 219) 444) .525| 17.8] 139, 7{/17 t0 25 
Blacksmiths. ........................ 60| .278] .322] .572| .669] 140.6) 107.8| 17.0 
SRR para pe 119} .201; .233| .458] .536] 166.7! 130.0 17.0 
GIES 321c.. 022d. 00.00rceasteee 250} .268| .310|/ .560} .655| 144.4] 111.2 17.0 
Car rummers........... iis cEhtbh akte’ God 83 . 198 . 229 . 454 . 531 168.2| 131.9 17.0 
RN eR a 248} .265/ .307| .532] .622| 134.7! 102.6 17.0 
OS ie ok coe 314} 236] 253] 503] = .589] 149.6) 132.8 17.0 
SERS POE SNE EO 1,211] .180| .200] 434) 525} 191.7) 51.2{)17 10 2 
Obs sities Keke oi85. ath 199} 192) .223| 448] .525| 173.4| 135. 4f) 17 to 25 
a i eee a eS ee 112} .230|} .267| .517] .605] 163.0] 126.6 17.0 
NE ls 05) cis 4G hisas- isis. 77| .180} .209| .434] .525| 191.7] 151. 2 ese 
ee + eee ree 113 . 224 . 260 - 485 -567 | 153.1] 118.1 17.0 
UN GOUEE, «oon icc becceccdencee 115 . 196 . 227 . 452 -529 |} 169.9! 133.0 17.0 
_ * Eran ea een 28{ .217|) .252| .477] .558] 157.1} 121.4 17.0 
Total outside................... 3,001} .209} .240| .472] .5590] 167.5] 132.9 18.4 
Breaker. — 
eg ee OEE eT e ee 88 . 193 . 224 - 449 -525 | 172.0) 134.4 17.0 
Jig runners (men and boys).....-..... 81 .190 . 220 . 410 -466 | 145.3) 111.8 _ @) 
PE oth cnes-tncpecioensepdh- 180} 177} .205| 480] 525) 196.6] 156.17 SP) 
Slaters (boys) .:..........-.-.-.-..--- 580; .128| .148| .298] .338| 164.1] 1284| 13.4 
Total breaker. ................. 929} .149| .173| .348] .403| 170.5] 132.9 15.8 
Grand total.......... Sineiede 16,175 | 303 | . 337 | 616] .723] 138.6] 114.5| 17.4 























1 Except 8 hours for contract miners and contract miners’ laborers and 12 hours for pumpmen. 

2 Except 12 hours for pumpmen. 

3 See text, p. 105. ~ 

4 The basic rate here presented for timbermen is the correct one, the rate as published in the MONTHLY 
Labor REvIEw for December, 1919, having erroneously included contract timbermen in three collieries. 

® Boys 4 cents per hour, men 17 to 25 per cent; average, boys and men, 13.7 per cent. 
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[ARLE 1.-AVERAGE HOURLY RATES OR EARNINGS BY OCCUPATIONS FOR DIFFER- 
ENT AGREEMENT PERIODS BASED ON FIGURES OF UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR SURVEY MADE IN JANUARY, 1919—Concluded. 




















| Bureau of Labor Under 
Seale of Apr. Seale of Apr. Pan ay commission 
Item. 1912 1916 1919 scale t award, Apr. 
(*hour day).! | (hour day).? ‘Nov 1918 1920 
(Shour day).2 | (Sour day).? 
(10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
Agreement dated....................- May 20, 1912..; May 5, 1916....| Nov. 15, 1918...| Sept. 2, 1920. 
ek on iad maw nae’ Apr. 1, 1912...) Apr. 1, 1916....] Nov. 1, 1918....| Apr. 1, 1920, 
Increase to company men.......... 10 per cent... .| 3 percent added | $2.20-$2inside; | 17 per cent; 
torate; hours $2-$1.80 out- $4.20 mini- 
reduced from side; $1.20 mum; boys, 
9to8. boys. 4 cents per 
hour. 
Increase on contract rates........ ...-| 10 per cent....| 7 per cent...... 40 per cent.....| 65 per cent on 
Sliding scale 1916 base.3 
abolished. 

















1 Except 8 hours for contract miners and contract miners’ laborers and 12 hours for pumpmen. 
2 Except 12 hours for pumpmen. 
3 See text, below. 





The hourly earnings shown in columns 3 and 4, with the exception 
of the rates for contract miners, were computed from those shown in 
column 5, which, as previously stated, were obtained from the pay 
tolls by special agents of this Bureau. These computations were 
made by taking into consideration provisions in the agreements of 
November 1, 1918, April 1, 1916, and April 1, 1912, the figures in 
column 4 being deduced from column 5 and those in column 3 from 
column 4, In the case of contract miners it was not possible to 
make the computation in the same way because the increases were 
made on gross earnings; from the miner’s gross earnings deductions 
are made for labor and supplies. Mr. Ash stated that the 1912 rate 
was based on the earnings of 13,000 miners included in a tabulation 
prepared for the 1916 wage negotiations. The earnings were those 
of 1916 while the men were still working under the scale of 1912. 
That tabulation showed average earnings equivalent to $3.40 for 
eight hours, or $0.425 per hour. There was a record of the number 
of starts, but not of the hours worked per day. The collieries were 
in. operation 9 hours and it was assumed that the miners worked 
8 hours per start. The survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1920 showed an average of 7.4 hours of work per start. The 7 per 
cent increase on gross earnings resulted in an estimated average net 
earnings of $0.458 per hour, under the 1916 agreement. The aver- 
age net earnings under the 1920 agreement are estimated to be 
$0.992 per hour. 

Attention is called to the fact that the box headings disclose the 
dates of the various agreements and the customary hours per day in 
effect, while additional detailed information is to be found in col- 
umns 10 to 14, inclusive, some exceptions being shown in footnotes. 

To the Bureau’s figures, shown in column-5, were added the in- 
creases which were brought about by the recent award, resulting in 
the pasnaee-Gay earnings per hour shown in column 6. 

ith the exceptions noted above, the table is in the main: self- 
explanatory. The occupations shown cover practically all employees 
in the 22 mines visited. It will be observed that the occupations 
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are here grouped somewhat differently from the arrangement i 
former issues of the Review, the ‘‘breaker’’ employees now being 
presented in a separate group. 


Application of the Award in Specific Instances. 


ECAUSE of the difference of opinion on the interpretation of those 
clauses of the award bearing upon the wages of contract miners 
and contract miners’ laborers, concrete examples are presented below, 
The application of the award to the earnings of a contract miner? 
is illustrated as follows: Assume a typical contract miner as having 
$90.20 gross earnings in a half month of 13 working days in 1916, 
deduction of $9 for supplies and powder, and having the same oui- 
put im 1920 as in 1916, also having a laborer whom he paid $2.60 per 
day in 1916, and who worked 13 days in the half month in both years, 
and the following results: 


APPLICATION OF AWARD TO EARNINGS OF A CONTRACT MINER. 





| ~ | | | 
Gross | Deduct | Deduct | 


Item ina halt | supplies| amount | Net | 
¢ month | nd |. paid (carnings. | 
1916. | powder. | laborer. | 





On base rate, 1916...| $90.20 | $9.00 | $33.80 | $47.40 | 
65 per cent of 1916 
base rate.......... 58.63 |... eens. | 21.97 |.........- 


Tete 2.2.04 xi: 148.83 | 9.00 | 55.77 $4.06 | 

















It will be observed that there has been no increase in the charge for 
supplies and powder. The earnings of the contract miner’s laborer 
is still further increased under the new agreement by an additional 
amount paid by the company. In the illustration above he receives 
$13.26 from the company in addition to the $55.77 paid by the miner, 
making a total earnings of $69.03. 

The following illustration shows the application of the award to a 
typical company laborer,’ assumed as having a daily rate of $2.20 


in 1916: . 
Application of award to company laborer. 


i tint ikins is sabe Bie tbc ab Whe kb anb aes XS > eRe he «bans venee $2. 20 
ERY ee ey, oe ee ee ee ee ee ale aie 2. 00 

ESE EE Ee eae ry) Te ee ae ey eee 4. 20 
a a Te hn eee Cae emeh emee swhe 71 
ail... ie hae teen, oo hued ate ena c okuvits pbane oe be ae 1.9] 
ha +. phates ide pesado Sed Ae. eH Sele ci via bse doi cee 2. 2) 

es os sn nd oSivn onan bags npbannbhededsed o@enteie tent ob 2.71 


Applying the award to a sypics contract miner’s laborer,' 
assumed as having a daily rate of $2.60 in 1916 in the same mine as 
the above company man, his daily rate is as follows: 


Application of award to contract miner’s laborer. 





i MSL. Sek So iit AMEE dds Jhb oss odds vb gucecdeptes svecgeccoccss $2. 60 
Increase over 1916, shown above as paid to the company man....-..........-. 2.71 
es 2h as ees seen cow = teab mer «emer eis eees~s + O40 « oe 5. 31 

2 See paragraph (a) of the agreement, p. 102. 

3 Son eeereian > ofthe agreement, .. 102. 


4 See paragraph ee ofthe agreement, p. 102. 
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Of this new rate the miner pays his laborer: 


PITTING waka Soon ese oes sce scc eset enc cence sssaccnccccscessecesesese $2. 60 
RNR. 5.5. mms enn die ine tar mepaasesiqenes sqeasoavees « 1. 69 
ee ard warecececceseveessecce ones ADE SS BS RES 4,29 
Of this new mate the commpany pays... ... 2.22.22 e ec ee cee eee eee e eee 1. 02 
ee ee oh. oo eh edhe aban tbde edd Nant dene a bmek see ada 5. 31 


Hourly Earnings, by Occupation. 


[\ ORDER that any desired comparison may be drawn between the 

data obtamed in the 1919 survey, which were used as the basic 
figures in Table 1, and corresponding data obtained during the 1920 
survey, Table 2 is herewith presented. 




































































TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURLY RATES OR EARNINGS, BY OCCUPATION. 
January, 1919 March, 1920 
(22 collieries). (16 collieries). 
Oceupations. v -erag 
’ Number of Fae Number of ; . erage 
employees.| ¢.. = a employees. Pec in 3 
Inside. 
Ee a eee Aer. * eee 30 $0. 592 20 $0. 578 
RR hs RES FS SE Ps 116 - 561 111 569 
sti cn es shied see anG sree cocgdsscnccancves 234 517 197 512 
ota ol sana sececnbhpocccce mead } 342 - 507 233 . 505 
Re Le dhs vane dnwoccscebseveneasiess 656 581 367 575 
Company miners’ laborers... .. -. .--- es ORR ee 632 | 526 308 . 528 
Consideration miners.......... 1 eS 2 a 498 | - 636 480 . 657 
Consideration miners’ laborers......................-.. 1) 2 C) ae 202 . 542 
Contract miners... ... eS aplaeh e | CS I A 4, 887 | - 842 3,188 . 934 
Contract miners’ laborers. -. . - - + ree, ee 1, 855 | - 639 1,191 . 679 
ee ia iol caw seccedec tas saierdas ZA7 | 315 156 306 
a EE te a ee ns Se 479 | 499 272 - 498 
RE eee ee rs ere 121 542 100 555 
ee wa woenselscidwamae 1, 200 519 736 -519 
EEE A ee es ee ee 67 568 19 5S4 
ee i ds we dcensaesnnccoamae 41 | 577 29 -579 
IS Se Se. odd aababaneccen 247 | . 558 202 . 554 
Motor brakemen............- Ly 2, Sa eS 190 . 502 178 .497 
IL, . Dabs lidvw cae cdpccrccctsbbch seccvence 104 -417 99 429 
id he ee Pa eawab vs cwess pee vecciwne 136 . 613 97 | ~577 
oe eee eo wdc cccackacpiucc eben 163 | .570 123 .578 
OD, «Bink spa cankspap ss i la el a sag 12, 245 - 672 | 8, 308 710 
Outsid 
Ash men..... Ea OS Cee ee OP een 72 - 444 53 | - 452 
Blacksmiths. . . - . 2 SON RR Sn, ce, Seape ee 60 | .572 39 574 
ae Se SS) | ORR SRD 0 OSE it 119 | 458 84 .449 
EST RRR IE AEE “Te RE: 250) | . 560 163 547 
I ce amawb be 83 | .454 46 450 
eee cok ds Sbkwdccvcscvcdsedéedobece 248 532 185 - 538 
ee ECS i a wcacacnesmadnpenoes 314 . 503 217 501 
oss Sees 5 hk.b 2 oc dddbis coessees'se 1,211 -434 718 438 
RE i svn no 400694502600 > recnaceeccarns cs 199 - 448 142 149 
SE eg clk cb, odbc. oc coeds ce eccccce 112 517 117 509 
SE Se ae 77 434 42 438 
ee oe. ca ccc wdc decccebepwes ce 113 - 485 21 - 480 
DE ee os. dap bee caesobe 115 - 452 92 - 448 
Cn ee clbeceananbemecece 28 477 26 154 
EE es a sen ee ae 3, 001 -472 1,945 474 
Breaker 
nn, as inenenesnncoecs 88 449 57 . 446 
Jig rummers (men and boys)........-..-..--.---- sesh vad 81 . 410 54 . 424 
ETE Se 180 430 112 - 423 
Ne eee epeceedpenece 580 . 298 345 . 303 
a 929 348 568 352 
Grand total.......... SS a oe 16,175 -616 | 10, 821 . - 648 

















— ——=> 


1 Included with company miners’ laborers. 
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Application of Award to Employees Paid by the Day. 


*P HE practical application of the award, so far as it affects employees 

_ paid by the day, is illustrated by the following tabulation 

ante like Table 1, was prepared by Mr. Ash at the request of this 
ureau: 


TABLE 3.—TYPICAL CHANGES IN WAGE RATES PER DAY, 1912 TO 1920. 


























Per cent increase. 
1912 rate | 1916 rate War 1918rate} New |  __" 

(9-hour | (hour | allow- (8-hour rate, l <i 
Item. day). day). ance. day). 1920. | 1920 over | 1920 over 1920 over 

1912. 1916. | 1918, 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Outside day men..... $1.50 $1.55 $1. 80 $3.35 $4. 20 180.0 171.0 | 25.4 
1.60 1.65 1.20 3.45 4. 20 162. 5 154.5 | 21.7 
1.70 1.75 1.80 3.55 4. 20 147.1 140.0 18.3 
1.80 1. 85 1.80 3. 65 4.27} 137.2] 130.8 | 17.0 
1.90 1.96 1.80 3.76 4. 40 131. 6 124.5 | 17.0 
2. 00 2. 06 1. 80 3. 86 4.52 126. 0 119. 4 | 17.0 
2.10 2.16 1.80 3.96 4. 63 120.5 114.4 | 17.0 
2.20) + 2.27 1.80 4.07 4.76 116.4 109.7 | 17.0 
2. 30 2. 37 1.80 4.17 4.88 112.2 105.9 | 17.0 
2. 40 2.47 2.00 4.47 5.23 117.9 111.7 17.0 
2. 50 2.58 2.00 4.58 5.36 114.4 107.8 | 17.0 
2. 60 2. 68 2.00 4. 68 5.48 110.8 104.5 | 17.0 
2.70 2.78 2.00 4.78 5.59 107.0 101.1 17.0 
2. 80 2. 88 2.00 4.88 5.71 103.9 98.3 17.0 
2.90 2.99 2.00 4.99 5. 84 101.4 95.3 17.0 
3.00 3.09 2.00 5.09 5.96 98.7 92.9 | 17.0 
Inside day men...... 1.50 1.55 2.00 3.55 4.20 120.0 171.0 18.3 
1. 60 1. 65 2.09 3. 65 4.27 166.9 158.8 17.0 
1.70 1.75 2. 00 3. 75 4.39 158. 2 150.9 17.0 
1.20 1.85 2.00 3.85 4.50 150. 0 143. 2 17.0 
1.90 1.96 2.00 3.96 4. 63 143.7 136. 2 17.0 
2. 00 2.06 2.00 4.06 4.75 137.5 130. 6 17.0 
2.10 2.16 2.00 4.16 4.87 131.9 125.5 17.0 
2. 20 2.27 2.00 4.27 5.00 127.3 120.3 17.0 
2. 30 2.37 2. 00 4.37 5.11 122. 2 115.6 17.0 
2. 40 2.47 2.00 4.47 5. 23 117.9 111.7 17.0 
2. 50 2.58 2. 00 4.58 5. 36 114. 4 107.8 | 17.0 
2. 60 2. 68 2.00 4.68 5.48 110.8 | = 104.5 | 17.0 
2.70 2.78 2.00 4.78 5.59 107.0 101.1 | 17.0 
2. 80 2. 88 2. 00 4. 88 5.7 103.9 98.3 | 17.0 
2.90 2.99 2.00 4.99 | 5. 84 101.4 95.3 | 17.0 
- 3.00 3. 09 2.00 5. 69 | 5.96 98.7 92.9 17.0 
| SEI Bopeee oe .90 -93 1.20 2.13 2.45 172.2 | 163.4 15.0 
1.00 1.03 1. 20 2. 23 2.55 155.0 147.6 14.3 
1.10 1.13 1.20 2. 33 2. 65 140.9 134.5 | 13.7 
1. 20 1. 24 1. 20 2. 44 2.7 130.0 122. 6 | 13.1 
1.30 1.34 1. 20 2.54 2. 86 120.0 113.4 12.6 
1.40 1.44 1. 20 2. 64 2.96 111.4 105.6 | 12.1 


























Table 3 presents a series of rates paid in various districts by 
different mining companies that illustrate the increases under the 
different agreements from 1912 to date. Thus the job that paid 
$1.50 per day in 1912 pad $1.55 in 1916, carried a war bonus of 
$1.80 and paid a total of $3.35 in 1918, and under the present award 
pere $4.20. The rates are here shown in breaks of 10 cents but 

reaks of only a cent an hour are found, throughout the different 
districts, and there are said to be even quarter-cent breaks.. Thus, 
while there may be many rates between $1.50 and $1.60, and between 
the other round number rates, the rates here stated in the transition 
from one agreement to another will hold good for the intervening rates. 
_ Three groups of employees are covered, namely, outside day men, 
inside day men, and boys. These three groups includé common labor 
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and semiskilled and skilled labor. In column 1, where are shown 
the rates for 1912 on a nine-hour basis, the $1.50, $1.60, $1.70, $1.80 
represent the rates paid for common labor, the $1.50 being the pre- 
vailing common-labor rate for outside day men in the Lehigh district 
from 1912 to April 1, 1916, while the semiskilled outside day men 
carried rates from $1.90 to $2 and $2.10. By semiskilled labor is 
meant firemen, machinists’ helpers, chute bosses, breaker repairmen, 
etc. The $2.20 to $3 rates went to those classed as skilled men, such 
as blacksmiths, carpenters, engineers, machinists, and shaft engineers. 

The war allowance of November, 1918, negotiated between the 
men and the employer, but approved by the Fuel Administration, 
which is shown in column 3, changed the rates to those reported in 
column 4. These were the rates being paid at the time of the request 
for an increase, out of which the Anthracite*Commission grew, and 
forms the basis of the commission’s award, which is represented by 
the figures in column 5. 





New Wage Schedule for Navy-Yard Employees. 


following new wage schedule affecting approximately 75,000 
employees of the navy yards and sa stations and hospitals 
of the country was approved by Secretary Daniels on Septem- 

ber 4 and went into effect on September 16. 

The new rates, which are in accordance with the findings of the 
Navy Yard Wage Board, represent an increase of 5 per cent over the 
previous rates of all classes of employees whose pay is less than $8 
per day. These rates do not inc ude the $240 per annum bonus 
authorized by section 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial act 
approved May 29, 1920. On a per diem basis the $240 per annum 
bonus amounts to $0.76 plus per diem. 


SCHEDULE OF WAGES FOR EMPLOYEES UNDER THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
INCLUDING NAVAL HOSPITALS. 

















: | East | West || , | East West 
Occupation | coast. | coast. | Occupation. coast. coast. 
Group I. Group 1J—Continued. 
Attendants: Hammer runners: 

Mh handednceseqeeesesss ce Le Benestes ET $5.36 $5.36 
Powder factory ................-- 5.60 |.....- TT canis étdnateeticans odie 4.88 | 4.88 

CREM iin Ns odes vcbescccccboods 2.96 | $2.96 || Helpers: 
SOT this wien nitiaiowice sls oo > 420 4.40 Mlacksmiths’, heavy fires. ..... ..| 5.36 | 5.36 
North Atlantic and Great Lakes.| 3.84 |...... Blacksmiths’, other fires. ........ 4.56) 4.88 
Charleston, Pensacola, Key West, Boilermakers’................-.-| 4.26] 4.88 
and New Orleans.............. 3.04 |.....- Coppersmiths’............-.... ..| 4.76] 4.88 
Laborers, common.............--.--|------- | 4.40 NE citidnncnitteesess oodee 4.56 | 4.88 
North Atlantic and Great Lakes.| 3.84 |...... Electricians’, radio...........-.. 4.[6| 4.88 
Charleston, Pensacola, Key West, Flange turners’........ a adnaiaien 5.36 | 5.36 
and New Orleans.............. 3.04 | peithind OS Re 5.36 | 5.36 
Group II ee 4.26} 4,88 
ees OS RP pat tols 4.56) 4.88 
Apprentices: ROARED DEES 8 4 4.56 | 4.88 
| ha 4.56 | 4.56 CR Sahn od and shoes Duel 4.56 | 4.88 
Second class....................- 4.00 | 4.00 NE oo 25 na ndenaiahh hata 4.56 | 4.88 
EE ine a4 0000 = 200 200+ «-< 3.52] 3.52 TT tel an nsccgacieann peel 4.56 | 4.88 
Tab cccdscsccsccess 3.04} 3.04 DE S22. ce caneseae imeaeaa 4.56) 4.88 
Apprentices, sewers: RUE says chose chueiediesase 4.56 | 4.88 
First class... ... Rittcatbatith premeanirt 2.56 | 2.56 CS PORES ee } ee 
ait ae ita 2.16} 2.16 Sheet-metal workers’......-.---- 4.56) 4.88 
| ese 1.84] 1.84 I ass nieve. + scs0~s 0%) 4.56} 4.88 
I Misa), be bbben oniv'ed 1.52} 1,52 Shipsmiths’, heavy fires........ 5.36 | 5.36 
alas th veve acces oncs => 2.40} 2.40 Shipsmiths’, other fires .......-- 4.56 | 4.88 
Tnekeaéchans asec. as 6g RE SE ence cccossccoecedt 4.56 | 4.88 
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« . Ss Fest 
Occupation. | ase a Occupation. aa ‘ ieeet 
} 
Group II—Concluded. Group II—Centinued. 
a eece ee eee Se Eee $4.64 i Galvanizers................-.---.--.}| %.28 | $5.28 
North A Atlantic and Great Lakes.} $4.08 [... .. . is ie he math RE, Related 4.40] 4.40 
Charleston, , Key West, Glass workers, optical, fine .......... 4.88 |._.. 
and New Orleans.............. = Grinders and ers, optical glass.| 6.72 
poe devvedcenesc dudees aeZue 5.04} 5.36 oe we opal SS eeepee 5.20] 5.20 
Lens cleaners, imspectors, bench Seapoeinss, oxtien Lperts ie ES. axe 6. 56 
te. cvkce es <artenes san eiebes 2.94 |...... Instrument cmon! ethene ee 5.68 ].... 
adic cndhdbhgheetdecsebnin acs oed 4.88 | 5.20 || Instrument makers. ---.............- 7.20 | 7.20 
is iis malaise bana daiaien gs osiaell 4.56 }....-.- Je@ekmeh......---:- “ig a aaa eet...... 
Primer workers... ..-....-..-...-.--- 3. 84 }..--.. Joiners (see par. Deb satee hss ctace 6.7 7.20 
ON eee 4.24 | 4.72 | Joiners, ship (see par. 16).........-.- 6.72} 7.20 
ERA AA EA 5.20 | 5.20 || Ladlemen, foun etiimaewc anon 5.36] 5.68 
os i ctsidsbasdabne’s Ee 4.40 Leather workers..................-.- 5.76) 5.76 
North Atlanticand Great Lakes.| 3.84 |...... SS ERE ed... 
, Pensacola, Key West, graimers............... 6.96} 6.96 
and New Orleans.............. 2 ee  . . . . o cat agg eth bbb pike daean 4.88 | 4.88 
i tec anietucacebanmdhwebi ER RRR SE ee eee ee te 6.72 
ae rt oe ag cadence wace- 5.36 | 5.36 
Loftsmen (see par. 7).....-.-.------- 7.60 | 7.60 
Group III. Machine operators. .............--.--- 5.20 | 5.20 
EE tat a aay ena ae | 6.72] 6.72 
Anglesmiths: RECS ee SR 6.72] 6.72 
SE ee 8.08 | 8.08 ae 6.72} 6.72 
| SFRPRREROENS CRESS l7)@* | i ~~ Seaeeeeeapcoepeeneeey 6.72] 6.72 
Armature winders. ...............--- 6.72 | 6.72 Vicor ot viee hend. ...........:.- 6.72 | 6.72 
Black sons: 
Heavy fires.....................- ’ 8.08} 3.08 NR eer tue tba sc aes <a4): | 7.20] 7.20 
a ccckcosestecadede- 0s 6.7 6.72 eos a 7.20 | 7.20 
SS Pe oe 5.04 | 5.04 || Mattress makers... --.-....-.....-.-.--- 5.12} 5.12 
SCTE EET CPE COPA COLE 6.7 I 5.76} 5.76 
ERR ERE ror e Cee ee 6.72} 6.72 7 RE AS ee ae 8.96 | 8.96 
Se ee eS ee 4.88} 4.88 aa. Se ea eer in ae 
errr 5.04 | 5.04 || Metallic eartridge-case makers. ...... 6.68 }.... 
id < caaih ehin c Sadinee aa eaae 5. 20 5.52 | tore Jee le ET 22 
Buffers and polishers. ..............- 6.72 | 6.72 || Model makers, wood.............-.-.. 6.7 6.72 
MAPS EREY Ts ont deboeesse¥el 4.72 | 4.72 } Mode? testers...................--..-| 5.68] 5.68 
COD Gace 5 ancien. ce ess occees 6. 72 6.72 }}) Mold RR eS Al, oranda ids oo ae 7.20 | 7.20 
Canvas workers........-..---------- > = = bd nn Sinn ons onneeev oso qup - a - = 
ET Se kee eee ‘ ° kum spinners. wdececedaebesé< Sb dome ° 
Calkers, Re 6.72 | 7.92 ors: 
Calkers and chippers, ee ae 6.72 | 6,72 Cha SES eee eed... .. 
a cleaners — rerate Gas torch... ..-- oe prereee 6.40 | 6.40 
foundry chippers, a i test te gauge 
RS LOS ARE SS O04} 5.04/} makers.......... * ES) SSS - |) a 
Chain makers..........----.-------- 7.26 f...... optical h instrument finishers... ....... ae f-....- 
Ciamaetstas acletedavenss 64} 4.64 DUGG. -axisbiotah<cocet. 5.92 { 5.92 
ESE ESE, Oa ee ee ee ee gg ic cccccccnceseesl, B26) 5.28 
Cop SL ad ncwbes «+, eubeuweued 7.20 | 7.20 |} Paimters (see par. 14).........-.-.--- 6.72 | 6.72 
Cranemen, electric. ..............---- 6.72 | 6.72 || Patterm makers...............-.-..-- 7.76 | 8.40 
Cupalo tenders...........-.-.------- 6.72} 6.72 dah rcenebieyewses:’txi 6.08} 6.08 
[SO a 7.7 ee os ow chee néunenssem 6.72} 6.72 
Divers (see par. 20)...........-----.- 25.723 | 15.72 if Pipe ceverers..........-......-....-- 6.7 6.72 
Drillers, pneumatic.................- 5.68 | 5.68 |t Pipe fitters....................-.---- 6.72 | 6.72 
0 Ee rer 5.36 5.36 || Pit foremen...................------ 
Mabigsdcccsccuvesucocecsd 6.72} 6.72 || Pitman, leading................----- 6.08 |..... 
Electric. | EE Pere. i a cs oan cbcdadéosccceness 7.20 | 7.20 
Electricians, storage battery ........-. 7.20} 7.20 |} Phombers: 
ORS TT ee 6.72, 6.72 ESET Pee ee eS POO: OF 6.72 
NL 0. op'aie ss icgqkedccdcsdepes oo og SS BR OEE eee 6.72} 6.72 
ee 6.72 | 6.72 || Polishand wax mixer..............- 6.72] 6.72 
Locomotive, electric... .-......-- 6.72} 6.72 , armor plate... ........---- 9.52 ]...... 
Donkeys and winches... .....- -- 6.72} 6.72 |} Projector, armor plate... ..........-.. 9.76 |..... 
Steam WP cap ulgcinn . Sth adel 8.16 {| 8.16 |} Punchersand shearers. .............- 5.36 | 5.68 
IIIs 4 6 os occ cedsccsccaccescccces 5.68 | 5.68 |} Pyrometer men..................--- aer...... 
DF is ca bade caadcepene se 4. 83 4.88 Railroad conductors. ..............-- 36} 5.68 
Locomotive................----- gp eX aes 6.72] 6.72 
Flange turmers.......: Diinitsdadies ck 7.20} 7.20 pcostane ee Ne dade odebeiees 6.72 | 6.72 
oe ~~ PRS ie Ey Ee ee 4.64) 4.64 
EO a 6.72 | 6.72 Rollers _— and copper...........-. 6.32} 6.32 
PE ikis gov ocuvecqnocvesepsss 12. 40 | 12.40 || Ropemakers. .-............-..-.------ oo f.....- 
F IDs vinwedovccnses oun 4.88 | 4.88 Sq At SEEM ACRE Cay 6.46 | 6.40 
Frame benders. .................--.- - gtk B60 Orr rrr errr 6.72] 6.72 
: Sewers (see par. 17)...........---.--- 3.84 [| 3.84 
Angle work....................-. 5.36 | 5.68 || Sheet-metal workers. ................ 6.72} 7.20 
a ee reer Terr rere 6.72} 6.72 
ES 650-205. on -aseuoraabic 5.36 | 5.68 ths: 
Heavy forge. ....-.........--.-.- 6.40} 6.40 Heavy fires...................--- 8.08 | 8.08 
SRS oe ao ED 5.36 | 6.40 EE est eee 6.72 {| 6.72 
Open hearth......-............. Se Due Fy MUI ha oo a occcccinccccccecee 6.72 | 7.20 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. lll 


SCHEDULE OF WAGES FOR EMPLOYEES UNDER THE NAVAI ESTABLISHMENT, 
INCLUDING NAVAL HOSPITALS—Concluded. 


























East | West | aie East | West 
Occupation. coast. | coast. | Occupation. coast. | coast, 
i 
| 
Group J/J—Continued. | | Group ITI—Concluded 
Steel workers (abolished; rerate to | es a ewawnn wes adwd $5.52 | $5. 52 
nearest authorized rating). Wire workers.......... teh Se Mee os §.28 | 5.28 
GAs onsen cess code iscecees | $6.08 | $6.08 
DT ce 5 camedaqrkpcecene al 5.28 | 5,60 Print-shop ratings. 
PRs sncrcseceseses.ossce- 6,32 
, i ES a eee eS | 7.20} 7.20} Compositors.................. ....| 5.44] 5.44 
Trackmen.......--.-.--- jovi wanes he tale PA ES a errr 5.921 5.92 
Upholsterers. .....------------------ 5.68 | 5.68 || Linotype or monotype operator......| 5.92] 5,92 
Nad 5 90506 gs whey 0's's 5.36 | 5.68 || Machinist operators....-.-.. Piha nate 6.32 | 6,32 
Welders: fF in astern s cn cds sine noses case ah 5.92} 5,92 
Electric.....--.-----------------| 6.88 | 6.88 || Press feeder, folder, stitcher, etc. (11).| 3.76) 3.76 
OE 6.7 ls epee yy fk  S 
Wahos ccescsss<s chess ' 6.08 6.08 | 





PAY OF QUARTERMEN AND LEADINGMEN. 


1. The pay of quartermen and leadingmen shall be $3.04 and $1.52 per diem more, 
respectively, than the maximum pay of his occupation or trade. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


2. The schedule indicates the maximum rate of pay. The minimum shall be $1.04 
per diem less than the maximum, and the intermediate shall be $0.48 per diem less 
than the maximum rate. 

3. The Labor Board shall accept applications only for such ratings hereon as may 
be necessary for the conduct of the work of the yard. The commandant, industrial 
manager, or other officer in charge, shall judge and decide as to the necessity for the 
use of any ratings on the schedule of wages. 

4. All ratings open to both males and females. 

5. All mechanics who are sufficiently competent to be considered first class shall 
be carried at the maximum rate of pay. 

6. Employees who are furnished quarters, light, heat, or subsistence shall be charged 
for such in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 9 of the department’s circular 
letter of September 4, 1920. 

7. Artisans detailed for duty as loftsmen shall be allowed the rate of pay therefor, 
in lieu of the rate of pay for their trade, without change of rating through the Labor 
Board where such procedure is deemed more advantageous or desirable. 

8. A statement of the duties and qualifications of all ratings may be found in the 
‘*Manual Governing the Employment of Labor under the Naval Establishment,’’ to 
be issued in the near future. 


ADDITIONAL ALLOWANCES, 


9. No allowances in addition to the regular daily rate of pay indicated hereon shall 
be allowed unless specifically authorized by the department. 

10. Employees who are assigned to a regular smift, whose whole time or any part 
thereof is between the hours of 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. shall be allowed 5 per cent in addi- 
tion to their regular daily rate of pay for work periormed between the hours mentioned. 

11. Mechanics detailed for inspection duty on work of their trade or material used 
in connection with work of their trade shall be allowed $0.48 per diem in addition to 
their regular daily rate of pay, but only mechanics who inspect work or material accord- 
ing to specifications and not those who inspect material as to its usability are entitled 
to the $0.48 per diem. Members of the supervisory mechanical force shall not receive 
this additional allowance. 

12. on out shall be allowed $0.05 per hour in addition to their regular hourly rate 
of pay while actually engaged on such work. Layers out are mechanics who lay out 
work direct from blue prints for other men to machine. This does not apply to me- 
chanics whose use of blue prints is limited to the laying off of their own work or some 
portion of it from blue prints and does not apply to lofitsmen whose regular daily rate 
of pay is based on the character of work that they perform. 
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13. Artisans engaged in testing tanks and rivets shall be allowed $0.48 per diem in 
addition to their regular daily rate of pay. This includes artisans of the shup fitters’ 
trade, such as ship fitters, chippers, and calkers, and riveters, but does not include 
machinists outside employ ed in testing valves in tanks or plumbers employed in 
testing plumbing work in tanks for water tightness. 

14, Painters engaged in the application of bitumastic compositions snall be allowed 
$0.48 per diem, east coast, and $0.96 per diem, west coast, in addition to their regular 
daily rate of pay. 

15. Laborers, common, employed in scaling ships’ double bottoms, fuel-oil tanks, 
and other closed compartments of a similar character as regards ventilation, shall be 
allowed $0.24 per diem in addition to their regular daily rate of pay. 

16. Joiners at the Puget Sound Navy Yard when actually engaged in insulating 
over hot bitumastic shail be allowed $0.12 per hour in addition to their regular hourly 
rate of pay. 

17. Sewers at the New York Navy Yard, when assigned to the work of cutting in 
the flag loft shall be allowed $0.48 per diem i in addition to their regular daily rate of pay. 

18. Laborers, common, at the naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va., shall be 
allowed $0.64 per diem in addition to their regular daily rate of pay when detailed to 
duty in the refrigerating plant. 

19. Boiler makers at the Washington Navy Yard shall be allowed $0.05 per hour in 
addition to their regular hourly rate of pay when actually working on the inside oi 
torpedo tubes in the process of rounding out the tubes, such additional allowance to 
remain in effect only during the period in which the present system of working this 
material is employed. 

20. Divers shall be paid the rate of pay indicated hereon for the rating only while 
geo ed on diving work. 

prov seal, Mantamiber 4. 1920. 


. ective, September 16, 1920. 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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Rate of Wages per Hour in the Building Trades, May, 1920. 


HE following table, compiled by Mr. E. M. Craig, secretary of the 
Builders’ Association of Chicago, . here reproduce ‘ed with his 
consent. The figures are for May 1, 1920. 
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RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR PAID IN 








Butte, Mont......... 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 
Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Cleveland, Ohio. ...-. 
Dayton, Ohio........ 
Dallas, See og 
Davenport, Iowa..... 
Decatur, Ill.......... 
Denver, Colo........- 
Des Moines, Iowa... . 
Detroit, Mich........ 
Duluth, Minn......-. 
Edmouton, Canada. - 
(  , ae 


Fort Wayne Ind..... 
Galveston, Tex...... 
S| eee 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Great Falls, Mont. ... 
Hartford, Conn...... 
Idaho Falls, Idaho... 
Indianapolis, Ind... . 
ee 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Lafayette, Ind....... 
Little Rock, Ark..... 
Louisville, Ky....°.: 
Memphis, Tenn... ... 
Milwaukee, Wis... ... 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . 
Newark, N. J........ 
New Orleans, ' ee 
New York, N. Y..... 
Oklahoma, Okla... ... 
Omaha, Nebr........ 
Peoria, Tll awe 
Philadelphia, Pa... .. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Pittsfield, Mass... ... 
Portland, Oreg....... 
Providence, R.I..... 
Rochester, elegy 
Rock Island, Il... ... 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Calif. . 
Scranton, Pa...... ad 
Seattle, Wash........ 
Shreveport, La....... 
Sioux City, Iowa. .... 
South Bend, Ind..... 
Spokane, Wash...... 
- may ae 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 


Vancouver, B.C..... 
Washington, D.C.... 
Wheeling, W. Va... 
Wilmington, Del. .... 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Youngstown, Ohio... 
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Structural Ornamental 
ironsetters.' ironsetters. 
-90-$1.00 |$0.90-$1.00 

1. 00 1. 00 
-40- .80 None. 
. 85— 1.00 75- 1.00 

1. 00 1. 00 

1. 00 1. 00 
. 95- 1.10 50- .75 

1. 00 . 683 

2S Sea 

1, 25 1, 25 

1,00 1. 00 

1, 25 1, 25 

BE Bvcnceeukvied 

Se ee a eee ae 

. 90 . 90 

5 138 1, 138 

1 Ll. 

- 90 . 90 
-90- 1.00 | .90- 1.00 

1.00 1.00 

1. 00 70 

ER” a pitti Bae 

1. 00 1.00 

ES 

1.00 1. 00 

1.00 1. 00 

None, None. 
1. 25 1, 25 
1,10 1.10 
.  W piieenye 
- 08 45 
1.00 | 1.00 
- 924 . 924 

1. 00 1.25 

1.00 1.00 

1. 00 1.00 

1, 123 1, 125 

1.00 | 1.00 

1,00- 1.15 -60- .85 

1. 00 1. 00 

1, 25 1, 25 

1.25 1. 25 

1. 124 | 1. 125 

1.00 | 1.00 

1.25 1, 25 

1. 00 1. 00 

1, 12} «4 

91,124 . 874 
. 873 75 
1. 00 1. 00 
None. None. 

1. 00 1.00 

Be, isuetbeansens 

1. 00 1.00 

1.00 1.00 

None. None. 

1, 25 1. 25 

1.00 1.00 

1.00 1.25 
50-66-B5c. |............ 

1.00 1. 00 

83} - 833 
. 98 - 98 

1, 25 1.25 

i if aero 

1. 25 1, 25 


7 
Lathers. | 
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SENSES 


Hoisting 


| engineers. 


1. 00 


1. 00 
. 874 
(3) 
1,00 | 
1. 124— 1. 18 
(3) 
1.10 
65-75-S5c. 
. 80 
(?) 
1. 00 
. 873 
4. 25 
-75- .90 
1. 00 
1. 00 
None. 
(6) 





1 Metal, 87} cents per hour; wood, $4.50 per thousand. 
2 $5.50 to $6.50 per thousand. 
3 Single, 90 cents; double, $1. 
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4 $6 to $6.50 per thousand. 





5 Mixers, 90 cents; shovels, $1. 


6 $1, $1.12}, $1.25. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 
THE BUILDING TRADES, MAY 1, 1920. 
| st 
Q “team | 
Tilesetters. Plumbers. | a | fitters’ | Gas fitters. | Carpenters. 
"|. helpers. | 
hcaitienniaaialt $0. 873 | $0. 874 4k Saas $0.85 
$1.00 |90.874-1.00 ($0.874-1.00 |............).0...2 02.00 $0.90- 1.00 
cnntewndaaen 1.05 S 3 eee $1.05 | 1.00 
1.00 | 873 87} .50 |$0.70- .90 80 
1.00 1.00 1.00 JEP haddhtnnties .90 
1.00 1.00 1.00 . 65 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 .70 | 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 |$0.30- .50 | 1.00 1.00 
o-4 Seep 75 75 -40- .60 75 . 874 
1.124 | 1.123 1. 124 . 624 1.124 1.123 
el cha wiideee 1.06} DE Bebtonnnacenel 1.06! . 933 
1.25 1.25 i iteccabhden 1.25 1.25 
1.00 | 1.90 1.00 50 | 1.00 1.00 
Rte | aS ee 1.25 9 Ora 1.25 
1.00 | 1.15 1.15 45 | 1.15 1.00 
lb bid toate as ET Litibubsiens abasebebeatans | pitcliliel saints ino | 874 
| ek vatllivns 1.25 - 9 errr 6th eee 1.00 
bask tudbies 1.00 1.00 WEE [eddebekciisnn al 1.00 
1.00 1. 183 1. 183 75 1. 183 1.123 
sovceiass 1.25 Sg Re reas 1.00 
| 1.00 1.10 Belt Bastbcicadese Sips iliaih en 1.00 
87} 1.00 SUP. Biencnssibannel 1.00 | 1.00 
90 85 85 9 = waa .70 
1.00 . 873 . 873 .50 | - 874 | 1.00 
CRs 2 1.00 SOS Sea BERT ea 1.00 
1.124 1.124 1.123 75 | 1.123 . 87} 
1.25 1.25 1.25 75 1.25 1.25 
1.00 1.00 CS Pe ogeee 1.00 | .S% .90 
FE ite 8 1.124 1.124 75 75 | 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 90 | 1.00 | 1.00 
None. 1.123 1. 12} $23 | 1. 25 1.00 
1.00 1.00 Sf Ns ae 1.00 
reer re 1.25 5 ES SR Heo we 1.10 
1.00 1.00 1.00 60 | 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 | $6-$9awk 1.00 .70 
1.00 1.00 ie 3 Soe 1.00 | .80- .95 
es a 1.00 1.12 ae Ancditdbdmaans 80 
$1.00- 1.25 1.25 | 1.00 -1.25 50 | .78 1.25 .75- 1.00 
| 1.00 1.00 824 56 | 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 | . 6245 1.00 1.00 
1.25 1.12} 1.00 | 75 | 1.00 1.00 
1.00 90 90 | . 56} 90 . 873 
1.123 1.124 1.124 | 874 1. 124 1.125 
1.00 1.25 1.00 . 874 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.25 1.25 | . 625 | 1.25 1.124 
1.00 1.06} 1. 064 | WE. Inediihesaumees 1.00 
1.00 | .80- .90 = y Sareea | .80- .90 1. 124 
1.00 1.06! 71.25 | . 624 | 1.06} 71.25 
ah .90 -1.00 -90 -1.00 |$15-$18a wk|.............| . 874 
1.123 1. 123 1. 124 | 50 | 1. 124 1.00 
1.00 1.25 1.00 | 75 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 sf eee, Ss 1.00 1.00 
873 1.124 1.124 50 1.124 874 
1.00 1.124 SE UiGhinek cine chiebabebagecen 1.12} 
1.09 1.25 1.25 . 564 1.25 1. 06} 
85 874 . 873 624 874 . 874 
1.00 1.124 1.12} 75 1.12} 1.00 
1.00 1.50 1.50 75 Plumbers. 1.12 
. 90 1.25 1.25 .75 None. 1.00 
1.15 1.00 1.00 . See Boe. 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 . 624 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 60 1.00 1.00 
1.25 1.123 1.123 5D 1.124 87} 
1.00 1.25 1.25 75 . 874 1.00 
1.09 874 1.00 .60 874 1.00 
1.123 1. 123 1.125 75 1. 1.00 
iach akasadnatkccduedonrdentedeitdci..... : 90 
1.00 . 87h 874 40 . 874 1.00 
1.124 .90 90 . 674 . 90 . 908 
1.00 1.00 | . 923 50 1.00 95 
1.00 . 933 | . 933 .48 . 933 | . 933 
Ph. 1.00 | 1.00 50 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 7 ie 2a ee SS eee 1.00 
1.00 12 1.25 jf Ree 12 1.95 1.15 
ee _ at Sa - = J = 
7 Strike for. 10 Ask $1.56. 






































§ $43 to $45.50 per week. 


® Ask $1. 


25. 








1! Single, $1.12! 
12 Demanding. 








stone- 
cutters. 


$1. 00-$1. 25 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

No scale. 
1.00 

1.00 





ee 


ee 


Sn 





double, $1.25. 


Marble- 
cutters. 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
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City. 








Marble 
setters. 





Aberdeen, 8. Dak....--- 


Akron, Ohio.........--.- 
Aibeny, N. ¥..5..:.....- 
AtaBtA, GB... .cnssno5scs- 


Baltimore, Md.........-- 
Bloomington, Iil......... 
Boston, Mass......-..--- 
8) aa 
Burlington, Vt....--.-.--- 
Butte, Mont.........-...- 


Cedar megsts, Iowa..... 
CR, Badetccccccccce 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... eee 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 
ee TED. clidsectevce 
Dallas, aR TE 
Davenport, lowa........ 
Decatur, a ep CaO 
Denver, Colo. ........... 
Des Moines, Iowa........ 
Detroit, Mich............ 
Duluth, Minn........... 
Edmonton, Canada...... 
ee ee oe 


Fort Wayne, Ind........ 
Galveston, Tex.......... 


Great Falls, Mont....... 
Hartford, Conn.......... 
Idaho Falls, Idaho....... 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 


Jetiat, TH... ..... 22.2000 
Kansas City, Mo......... 


Lafayette, Ind........... 
Little Rock, Ark........ 
Louisville, Ky........... 


Memphis, Tenn.......... J 


Milwaukee, Wis......... 


Minneapolis, Minn..-.... 
Newt Nein ieee on 


Pittsfield, Mass.......... 
Portland, Oreg........ és 
Providence, R.I........ . 
Rochester, N. ¥-..2... a 
Rock Island, Ill.......... 
Salt Lake City, Utah. ee 
San Francisco, Calif..... 
Scranton, Pa............ 
Seattle, Wash........... 
Shreveport, La.......... 
Sioux City, lowa.......-. 
South Bend, Ind........ 
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RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR PAID IN THE BUILD 


Slate 
roofers. 


- 933 
75 
On strike. 

85 








138 Building laborers. 


14 Plasterers’ laborers. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


ING TRADES, MAY 1, 1920—Continued. 
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Remarks. 





Plumbers and steam fitters work 8 
hours; other trades, 9 hours. 


Bricklayers demanding $1.50. 


Plumbers and painters are striking 
for increases. 
Slate roofers $1 July 1. 


All trades except carpenters strike for 
$1 a day increase. 
Plumbers strike for increase. 


Sheet-metal workers 80 cents Sept 1. 
Cement finishers $1.25 Aug. 1. 


Electrical workers striking for $1.25. 


Do. 


Hoisting engineers strike for $1. 

Sheet-metal workers $1 Aug. 1. 

Plumbers, steam fitters, and gas fitters 
demand $1.25 an hour. 


| Cement finishers and laborers, 9 hours. 


| 
Elevator : 
Cement D Pipe : . Hod 
finishers. | — coverers. Laborers. carriers. 
4 | 
Oe FS) See Ee eee $0. 50 -$0. 60 |$0. 60 -$0. 65 | 
85- .90 | $1.15 |$0.874-$1.00| .55- .60] .75 - 1.00 
RES eincnnnticebbndecssons .70 70 
hidhtonnban 5 (eS See . 40 40 | 
| ! | 
1.00 | 1. 00 1.00} .45- .50 . 873! 
. 874 None. 1. 00 | . 65 . 65 | 
1. 00 | 1. 00 1.00 | . 674 . 70 
85 | 1.12 . 80 . 50 55 
eae ee ee | 43% .561) .50- . 56} 
1, 25 | 1. 00 1. 125 . 683 . 874 
, 0 METRES OP" ee . 624) . 733 
1. 25 | 1. 25 1. 25 | 131.00 | 14 1. 064 
. 90 | 75 873} .45- .50 75 
1. 125 MED sdipivedens . 87} . 87} 
1. 00 | 2 | RAS ee 50 | 85 
See See otegins . 50 | 50 
. 874 70 75 | . 625 67} 
RT 1.00 75 75 | 
1. 124) 1. 00 1. 00 | .623) .75- .81} 
. 87} 70 75 . 624 . 674 
el Eee . 933 fC 
ag . 80 -00 - .60 | 0 - 0 | 
75 £85 . 70 50 | 55 | 
Ribsepsiesega 80) .45- .55|) .55- .65 
} | 
| Te CE Pe .65- .70 75 
eR aii aa eae cee 50 56} 
SE inhonsuchs 1. 25 75 80 
Ck ISEB SSS 55- .65|] .70- .75 
RCE SARE eee 62), . 87} 
75 90 1. 00 | . 60 | 75 
. 873 None. None. - 624 75 
1. 00 | 90 90 | -50| .72k- .75 
IE Ce 75 . 80 
1. 074 1.25 gesacanee 75 90 
SE ees . 80 . 50 .70 
i einewces Ls mepebbualede 45 45 
A ok Digctbagindions .35- .40 . 80 
. 80- 1.00 | 1. 00 100; .30- .35| .50- .65 
75 | 1. 00 - 90 | 50c. and up. 75 
a . 90 60 | 75 
1. 25 1. 125 1.00 . 874 . 87} 
75 1.00 . 56} 40 . 60 
1. 12} 1. 124 1.124 81} 873 
1.125 . 90 . 80 . 65 85 
1. 124 1. 00 1. 00 . 60 75 
1.00 | $0.60- .80 |............. 67} 67} 
1.00 1. 12} 90 75 | 1.10 
1. 12} 71.25 1.00 7, 80 | 71.00 
1.00- 1.25 |...... iieioesi (16) 558) .874- 1.00 
1.00 75 1. 123 75 | . 87} 
ee 90 . 65 | .70 
1. 25 WS ere eee . 65 . 65 
tthe cnaalveswssssobies .55 | 45-55-B5c. | 
- - eomanaaa pisginhiodisielenaied - 683) .81}- . 874 
1. 125 95 | 1.00] .75- .933, .933- 1.06} 
, JS Oe . 874 . 584! 584 
| 
1. 00 .933| 1. 125) 75 | . 87} 
|, ae Littebangrpoce | 40-50-60c. . 60 
- 90 None. | None. | - 65 | 75 
hie atelsethnesacees | . 674 75 
j } i 





48 Tile-slate roofers. 


16 Done by helpers. 
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:Elevator constructors $1.10 


Painters, hoisting engineers, cement 
finishers, and hod carriers work over 
8 hours. 


Plumbers and steam fitters demanding 
$1.25 an hour. 


Plumbers and steam fitters $1.25; 
steam fitters’ helpers 80 cents Aug. 1. 


Hod carriers work 83 hours. 

Most all trades ‘‘ open shop.”’ 

Sheet-metal workers and cement fin- 
ishers ask $1 an hour. 


Plumbers $1.25 Sept. 1; all trades ask 
uniform rate Sept. 1. 
Carpenters demand $1 an hour. 


Nov. 1; 
pipe coverers $1.124 Sept. 15. 

Iron setters asking $1.25. 

Elevator constructors, $1.25 Oct. 1. 

Striking: Bricklayers, $1.50; roofers, 
$1.25 Aug. 1; masons, $1.25; plumb- 
ers, $1.124; gas fitters, $1.124 Oct. 1; 
and electrical workers, $1.25. 

Laborers work 9 hours. 


Plasterers work 40 hours a week. 


Plaster hod carriers paid $1 an hour; 
tile setters asking $1.124 an hour. 

Carpenters and painters expect in- 
crease to $1.12} July 1. 

Bricklayers, lathers, and laborers de- 
mand increase. 

Most work done ‘open shop.’ 


’ 


Laborers and hod carriers, 9 hours and 
**open shop.’’ 


17 Outside, 58} cents; inside, $1. 
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ING TRADES, MAY 1, 1920—Concluded. 














[ 
rr Elevator | : 
Cement s “f Pipe lle ee Hod ee ; 
| finishers, | CoDStruc coverers. | /#borers. carriers. Remarks. 
| tors. 
| | “ 
ames wean. , ~ 
$1. 00 $1. 00 $1. 00 | $0. 624 $0. 75 
1. 25 None . 60 60 | Mp 
75 1, 12} . 85 60 | .75 | Sheet-metal workers and hod carriers 
striking for $1 an hour. 
1. 25 1. 00 95 | . 674) . 70 
1. 00 - 90 | 90 | - 614) -80 | Laborers, 9 hours; hod carriers, 8} 
hours; plumbers on strike for $1.25. 
SRE eee 1. 00 75 | . 874 
. ! iia thieaichaiahiaiad -50 | .60- .65 | Plasterers’ laborers, 75 cents an hour. 
1. 00 1. 00 | 874, .45 - .50 . 624} Stonecutters on strike for $1. 
1. 00 7a- .85 | . 80 Diy . 65 
- 90 -90 | -80/ .45- .50 . 624) Elevator constructorson strikefor $1.25 
ee a eee eee ast - 55 . 564) Sheet-metal workers on strike for $1. 
bgt > EE SSS, ae eee ee 50 . 60 
asebeeawecelsensoceccses - 90 - 60 | .60 | Wages approved by the Government 
| board. 
0 | SS Se eee Se | .65- .70| .65- .70 Hod carriers demanding 95 cents an 
hour. 





12 Demanding. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Prevailing Hourly Wage Scale in the Building Trades on August 34, 
1920. 


HE following table of hourly wage scale in the building trades 
was compiled by the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes and is reprinted from the American Contractor (Chi- 

cago) for September 4, 1920 (p. 27). 
given are those prevailing on 
are shown they are the minimum and maximum wage, respectively. 

WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, COMPILED BY THE NATIONAL 


ugust 31, 1920. 


It is stated that the wages 


Where two figures 























Car- ane Elec- | Hod 
City. pen- | fnish- tri- car- 

ters. ers cians. | riers. 

Atlanta, Ga...........| {os pe ir ky) hee 
2 & aa 1.00 | 1.00 = | 
Boston, Mass.........- 1.00 | 1.00 | “1.00 | 270° 
SS eee eine” oe? 7 eee 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ..... 1. 00 -90; 1.00 85 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 1.25} 1.25 |....... - 873 
Columbus, Ohio....... "00 * weak 80 = Beer 
Dayton, Ohio......... “i00° "100° "aid | : 
Detroit, Mich. ........ { ode dee ee 

ie : ; f 

a te edndbiniaheémiakes | 155 
Erie, Pa.......-------- { 1.00 | “i2i23)""i100"} 165 
Grand Rapids, Mich...| co o 500 a 
Indianapolis, Ind.....- "100° "100° "i700"! 2 
Louisville, Ky........ } ** "80 — 50 y "80° 
M his. T 75 ¥ ¢ See Beas yee 
cmpas, SNM ......- 11.00} 1.00} 1.00) .75 
Milwaukee, Wis......- 1.00} 1.00 -85 .75 
Newark, Ohio........- .90| .90! 1.00} .80 
New York City........ 1. 124) 5, 12}! 1. 123) - 874 
Omaha, Nebr......... ial) iia 38s 
Philadelphia, Pa......\{-2-75; og casdiovstass co 


-eeeee 











~e<eeeee 
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eee eee 





eee eee 






































| Plas- | ‘a 
Lath-| Paint- Plas- terers’) Briek-| (0), 
ers. |, ers. | terers.|-ten- | layers. stent 
ders. — 
tors. 
erieeen 5 a oe FF le 
$1. 25 1.00 | $1.25 | $0. 50 1. 35 | $1.00 
1.00} .873 1.00] .60] 1.00 12 
"7-00 | 71-00°|°°7-00 |" "5 80°|71.00 [100° 
1.25} 1.25] 1.25] 1.063) 1.25] 1.25 
1.00] .87}| 1.25] .85| 1.25] 1.00 
1.25] 1.125) 1.25 . 2 (a 
“1.10 80 P25 85 1-25 [1-00 
Ae eee a . ae: aoe 
1.15} .85| 1.25] .85| 1.25] 1.15 
1.00 5 9 SSS eee eee Pere 
1. 25 1. 00 1.25 | 1.25 125} 1.25 
a ae ene Bape 75 
1.25| 873) 1.25] .65 | 1.25 | .90 
Wetec k cg ot at epee ape 
1.00 9 | 1.00 | 75| 1.10} 1.00 
“100° "1.00 | 1125) 75 “1-25 | .90| 
A a ae RPO UGE SORTS 
day. -75 1.123, .80) 1.25] v0 
"9700-17100 | 125 [2751-25 1100 
1.00} .85] 1.123] .80| 1.25] 1.00 
1.00} 1.00] 1.00] .80| 1.122)....... 
1-124) 1.228) 1.188] ¢874) 1.25 | “i. 12) 
“125 1.00} 125 75 | 1-25 | 1.00 | 





ee eee eee eee wee eee 


Oe ee ee 


ee eee 
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1. 124 


1.25) 1.25 
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Quebec, June 2-5, 1920. 


Minimum Scale of Wages in the Building Trades on 8- 


HE following tableof minimum scale of wages on the 8-hour basis, 
payable in the building trades, was compiled in the office of the 
secretary-treasurer of the buildin 

American Federation of Labor and included in his report at the 

fourteenth annual convention of the department held at Montreal, 

This information was furnished by the 

various local unions and in practically every case the rates are those 


agreed upon for the year beginning in May, 1920. 


trades department of the 





1 Report of 


American Federation fia 
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nae. 


of the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Building Trades Department, 
bor, held at Montreal, Quebec, June 2-5, 1920, pp. 86-89. 


Washington, 1920. 
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ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES AND PREVAILING AUG. 31, 1920. 


| Orna- | Strue 

Hoist-| Mar- | Mar- oe | Steam|. Struc-| 

i Tne : 8 . ‘ ; 

Gas ing ble ble | Ma- g mrtg ta ae Plumb-} Roof-] Sheet | Steam| fitters a —_ om 
fitters.) engi- | cut- | set- |soms.| yo] ors. | OFS. | ers. | metal. fitters.) help- | po | work-| ters 

| neers. | ters. | ters. pom ers. om 

| 

| 



















































































= $0.90 |...... <5 $0.80 |...... | $1.00 |...... $0.60 | $1.00 | $0.40 |...... | $0.80 ($1. 25 
ee 1.00 |......| 1.50 }$1. 25 -90}......} 1.124/$0. 80 -90} 1.12 . 50 |$1. 00 90 | 1.35 
4 |$1.00 | 1.00 /$1.00 | 1.00] 1.00 }....... $0.80; 1.00] 1.00 Ja. . oor 1.00} 1.10] 1.00 
= ioe aE aac aati TS SE ES ee Ee Se IS A RR BaiREe. 
: 1.00} 1.20] 1.00] 1.00] 1.00] 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00] 1.00] 1.00 .70| 1.00] 1.00 | 1.00 
; 1.25} 1.25 ]...... 1.25] 1.25] 1.25/1.25| 1.25/1.25] 1.25] 1.25] 1.00) 1.25] 1.25 | 1.25 
‘ 1.00} 1.00} 1.00] .90] .90] 1.00]...... 1.00} .70 .80] 1.00 .60} 1.15] 1.00; 1.00 
-siaaia 1.25 | 1.25) 1.26.) 1.26) 1.26}......}........1 L256} 125] 1.25 |.......] 1.28 1.25 | 1.25 
wee ok PE ey eee { Sgr eran See? Pe See; Yl eS et |) eee 
1.00; 1.00} 1.00) 1.00] 1.25 { 1.00] 1.123, 1.00] .73 90} 1.00! day. | 1.10 90 | 1.00 
1.00 eo "1.00 | 1.00} 1.00 | 1.00 100] 1.15 “1.00 | “1.00 “Lb | 50 1-00 |'°1.00'|'1-00° 
maa 0 YR ot Da. SSS Sg Cw: Rs Gag Sa Se ee Ae GaeS 
1.25 | wk. | 1.25/1.25/1.25| 1.00]1.00| 1.25] 1.00] 1.00] 1.25 624] 1.25 | 1.25 | 1.00 
= 6 qa al gata. aegis , 7) 3 |, en Rp 7.00  g SEE “ES Sei 
= @8€=©=s he oo wk. | 1.00 81 | 1.25 - 90 80 | day 90 -90 | day. 60} 1.00} 1.10 | 1.00 
_ q. |wtiede ahs adigienandiees tallin it~ men oh) este ee~ ec ecaksdan vaboesécgoloseemne leas «06 nke ature . 65 .90 
; lien ) ooo 1.10 | 1.10 80} 1.00} 1.00] .75 85 | 1.00 65}1.15 | 1.25 | 1.00 
= tooeeee eT Seip < RGE <R PE A ee SARS ee SP Fee aii cca 
1.25) 1.25) .65/1.00)1.25] 1.25) .90) 1.25] .60]) 100] 1.25) .65) 1.00] 1.25 | 1.00 
"175 | 2501 1.00 | 1.00] 1.25] 1.60] .65| 100) .80| . 80715125) 45 i001: 90 | 1.00 
he — 6) a8 be Be By “ECS eget 7] eee Be a RP Ae Pee PaaS 
3 -..-| 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.25 | 1.25 | 1.00} 1-00} 1.25] .50] 1.00| 1.25 50 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.25 
; 1.00} 1.00] 1.00} 1.00]1.25| .924 .90| 1.00] .77}| 1.00 824 521| 1.00 92}; 1.00 
a S eee 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.10 }....... —z 1.00 | .90 1g. 9 ae ee | 1.00 
: 1.123) 1.25 | 1.123) 1.123) 1.25 | 1.124) 1.124; 1.124) 1.00] 1.124) 1.125 874| 1.125] 1.124) 1.124 

eer SY Re ee OD. Ce IG. < | ae Se OS trasees 
| 1-25} 1.25) 1.00] 1.00) 1.25] 1.25) 1.00) 1.25) 1.00) 1.12) 1.25 623) 1.123] 1.25 | 1.00 
o 0 cach 200.5 Ot... S| RRR ee ~ | 2k Re as Pee 3 
1.00} wk. | 1.30] 1.30}1.30| 1.25]1.00| 100/110] 110] 1.25 90} 1.10] 1.25 | 1.00 

ey Sond’ ae feet Pee ee ee eee a Soe, Ces Sane 
1.124) 1.124 1.00 | 1.00] 1.25] 1.25] 1.00] 1.123) 1.25] 1.124) 1.15 80} 1.25] 1.25 | 1.00 
1.00) 125 11.10} 1-10 | 1.00}. 65} 1.00} 100] .70] . 75} 1.00] .55 | 1.00] 1.00] 1.10 
eee de a Rea Pe ee ee See Se eee S| CR? See RD 
1.124) 1.00} 1.00 | 1.25} 1.123)....... -85 |. 1.124) .60] 1.00] 1.124) .75]......)..... + 1. 25 
oan ee REA es ERED Cento Medien ae Rel Wald ge > | eS 10 '$8-$10 
1.124) .7011.00/ 1.00] 1.00] 1.00] 1.123] 1.12), .80| .90] 1.124] day. | 1.00] 1.00] day 
pees ets AR Fee Ge RS Ree: Dee ES Ra, Re Ree Te ae 
1.00} 1.00] 1.00] 1.00] 1.00; 1.25|1.00] 1.00] 1.05] 1.00] 100 65 | 1.00} 1.25 | 1.00 
vesceef 1.00 4......|......]..-. 22) 1.25 | 00 028) 71 188) 290 9 aH 00 1 25 [00 
| 874) 1.25] .67 | 1.00] 1.00 | Open.| 1.00] 1.25) 1.00] 1.00] 1.25 75 | 1.00] 1.25 | 1.00 
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Increase in Wages of Longshoremen on Coastwise Piers. 


ONGSHOREMEN on the coastwise piers at New York who have 
been on strike since last April, demanding an increase of wages, 
returned to work about the middle of August at the same rates of 

wages, that is, 65 cents an hour with $1 an hour for overtime, and 
with the same working hours and other conditions that prevailed 
during 1919. On September 1, however, the coastwise companies 
posted a notice increasing the wages to 72 cents an hour for day work 
and $1.10 for overtime, all other conditions remaining the same. 





Earnings of Time Workers and Pieceworkers in the Men’s Clothing In- 
dustry of the Boston Market. 


LABOR survey of the men’s clothing industry of the Boston 
A market was made in April, 1920, by the employment manager 
of the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association of Boston. This 
survey embraces 25 inside shops and 28 contract shops, and includes 
2,561 employees, or about one-third of the workers in this industry in 
the Boston market. 

The table following gives a comparison of the earnings of time 
workers and pieceworkers, as shown oe this survey, both by shops and 
by occupations, all occupations not having both time workers and 
pieceworkers being omitted: 


EARNINGS OF TIME WORKERS AND PIECEWORKERS IN MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
OF ROSTON MARKET, APRIL, 1920, BY SHOPS AND BY OCCUPATION AND SEX. 
By shops. 





Number of workers. | Average weekly earnings or wages. 





j i 
Pieceworkers. | Week workers. Pieceworkers. 
| 


Section of establish- Week workers. 


ment. 





Males. Females. | Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.; Males. | Females. 





























Coat shops........... | 343 238 865 715 | $53.73} $29.00| $40.91} $23.94 
Pants shops.......... 126 36 9 70 49. 65 23.50| 35.00 22.01 
Vest shops........... 58 43 | 20 38] 55.13| 32.56 | 41.30 23.47 

Total, all shops. . 527 317 | 894 s23| 51.28| 28.85) 40.85| 23.64 











By occupation and sex. 








Number of Average weekly earnings 
workers. or wages. 
| 
Occupation and sex. ams oaacimas e 
Piece- | Week 


-jecework Week work 
work. work. Piecework. eek work. 





3asters: 


POCO Hs ee ee ee eee wee ee were t es aeeeetesesesesens 
Oe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 | 


OO ee 
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EARNINGS OF TIME WORKERS AND PIECEWORKERS IN MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
OF BOSTON MARKET, APRIL, 1920, BY SHOPS AND BY OCCUPATION AND SEX— 
Concluded. 


By occupation and sex—Concluded. 


























Number of Average weekly earnings 
workers. b or wages. 
Oceupation and sex. o> eae — 
Piece- | Week ON are 
work. | work. Piecework. | Week work. 
Bester Sere Me diosa deste 
coats—coneluded. 

Collar basters......-- oy Bs Sie $2) Pee oe ee | 5 29 $44.00 $30. 24 
EE ee : 26 23 53. 77 41.39 
yl EA eee ope ES. Ae 117 185 93.75 23. 94 

General hand workers: | 
Ne iss ac nc ce «dope ocsate a dee 1 19 19.00 38, 58 
I ee 1. SOE OD .. oo navn ae ube dtu de dee dd 4 129 24.50 21.15 
i eaten a 1 60 66. 00 38, 78 

Helpers and learners: 
ais 5 bk 4 4odd4eds « Ee ee ee ee 5 12 24. 60 22. 50 
eo cain cw icne 6 ope bone : wetaceae 3 30 15. 33 16. 9: 
cA ee eee Paeaas bls ie pit 2 5 37.00 22. 80 
jf es oe ahenatnd yee ie tae 25 14 52.72 12.79 

Operators: 
ES es, ee ee ae eee ae Te ee 1 44 66. 00 10. 66 
ee oe aun gaihw persia one. es ; a 1 15 25.00 26.13 
ee ee ee iinet 57 24 55. 88 53. 63 
ne ; vem 75 71 9.11 53. 20 
ES 65 28 £E OW Ws Cd che Cosa dcdbite’d dacdscwes } 1 33 59. 00 9.09 
i an natal chimed mmeonmagen nee 10 37 19. 50 46. 00 
Se oe ee) eae | sigs 2 28 51.00 23, 25 
SOS My MONO ICS os sc nec cece es «obese & 1 40 30. 00 26. 38 
I te td oa i Ji eda oDkse aa 21 20 44.00 41.95 
eS he cn aiees odhoen 1 29 64. 00 42.72 

PANTS. 
Basters, females............... i ea 5 i ee as 18 5 26. 89 24, 20 
pT TE ee Oe ees ee 1 1 33.00 | 30. 00 
i liane «tue Oats whe hein wee 4 icine 18 40 20. 11 21, 28 
fe RRR a ey ag ea nt 16 3 58. 44 41. 67 
VESTS. 
Basters: 

ee ete Sinn cacaataahesionuctedesce ones s ma 7 3 33.57 35. 00 
a as cd emcee nisin oe bi 24 4 33. 46 20. 25 
ee PS ctnccnmocancosadoad’ ses 4 25 31.75 23. 36 
Cid. 2 xbds ~ 6h SS6 ie. odBoaicces. obs Ries. dda. ded 12 2 71.08 48.00 
Co ES EE a eee eo ee 30 | 10 60.03 48, 30 
ets ced cubctpbidin «da08 deeds salle cdme 6 | 4 28. 67 25. 50 








Some Factors Affecting the Relation Between Hours and Output in 
Great Britain. 


T IS well understood that in many operations output is not directly 
proportioned to the length of time worked, and that up to ¢ 
certain point production may be increased by reducing hours. 

Where this point lies is a hard matter to determine, as output is the 
result of many factors, and except where experiments are made under 
careful control there is no assurance that a change of hours may 
not be accompanied by other changes, each having its own effect 
upon productivity. Two recent studies by the English Industrial 

atigue Research Board deal with two factors which are frequently 
ignored in the inquiries by which investigators seek to determine 
the most effective length oe a working day. 

The first! treats of the length of time required to establish the 

effect. upon output of a change of hours. In earlier studies it was 





1 Medical Research Council and Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Reports of the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board. No.6. The speed of adaptation of output to altered hours of work. 
London, 1920. 33 pp. 
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shown that “when a reduction in hours of work is followed by an 
increased rate of production, this increase does not show itself at 
once.” The present study is an attempt to determine how long 
it may take for the new rate of production to be established. 

Studies were made of the rate of output of men engaged in steel 
works, of tin-plate-mill men, of women working at fuse production, 
of youths boring top caps, and of men sizing fuse bodies, data being 
secured for a considerable period before and after a reduction in 
hours was made. The period of adjustment to the shorter hours 
varied markedly with the kind of work. In the case of the steel 
melters, the men were changed from 12-hour to 8-hour shifts; for 
two months there was no definite improvement of output, but then 
production began to mount irregularly, and reached its maximum 
nearly 13 months after the reduction in hours. The men were paid 
a piece rate both before and after the change, so that they had every 
incentive tomaintain their production. Thetin-plate-millmen showed 
a striking difference, as when their hours were changed from 8 to 6 
it took them only about two months to establish their new equilibrium 
of production, their hourly output, compared with that of the 8-hour 
period, being as 111.4 to 100.2. 

The explanation of this more rapid adjustment presumably depends on the character 
of the work. The res 4p dina men work in groups of four on repetition work, the 
complete cycle of which is usually repeated every 90 minutes orso. They are a self- 
contained unit, who, a, speaking, are independent of the other workers in 
the factory. The steel melters usually work in groups of three, but there is much 
more variety in their occupation, and the average charge of steel, though it usually 
takes about 14 hours to work, may sometimes take only 10 hours, and at others 25 
hours, according to the time required for mending the furnace, charging it, and so on. 
Also, the steel melters are greatly dependent on other men, such as the chargers, 
gas-producer men, and others, for their speed of production, and the interplay of the 
numerous and correlated forces concerned is likely to take longer to adjust than that 
of the comparatively simple forces found in the rolling of tin plates. 


In the case of the women engaged in fuse production the effect of a 
reduction was manifested twice, as at first hours were reduced from 
12 to 10 a day, and then, some six or seven months later, Sunday 
work was — up. When the 10-hour day was adopted, 4 weeks 
elapsed before the hourly output showed any change; then it began 
to rise, and attained a moderately steady level 14 weeks after the 
reduction of hours. When Sunday labor was abolished, there was a 
period of 3 weeks without any improvement; then an increase began, 
and See level was reached about 17 weeks after the Sunday work 
ceased. ; 

In the case of the youths boring cap tops, a period of 15 to 20 weeks 
was required for the establishment of a new equilibrium. This was 
light work, but the speed depended largely upon the working of 
automatic machinery, so that the human factor counted for less than it 
did in some other occupations. In the case of the men who were sizing 
fuse bodies, hours were reduced from 12 t0 10. Hourly output began 
to rise after the first fortnight, and after 10 weeks it attained a fairly 
steady level, being to the production under the 12-hour system as 
120 to 100. It was maintained at this level for about five months 
and then Sunday labor, which had been required intermittently, was 
given up altogether, whereupon hourly output began to rise almost 
at once, and reached a new level about 9 weeks after the change. 
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A curious result was noticed in certain work on shells at which men 
and women were both employed, the women operating lathes, and the 
men setting their tools, bringing up supplies, and soon. The men 
worked 634 hours a week, ar the women 444. The shifts were then 
changed so that both men and women worked 54 hours a week, 
whereupon the women’s hourly output at once increased. It is 
suggested that this result was due to the better work done by the 
men under the shorter hours. 

However eager a semiskilled woman might have been to attain a maximum output, 
she could not achieve much if the tool setter was too tired to attend promptly to her 
lathe, and the laborer too weary to keep her fully supplied with material. 

The second report,? which is regarded as only preliminary, ‘‘de- 
scribes the individual differences in output that exist in various 
processes in the cotton industry and illustrates the extent to which in 
each process production depends on human, as opposed to mechanical, 
efficiency.”’ It is of special interest as illustrating the part which the 
human factor plays even in an industry which is supposed to be so 
largely governed by machine speed as cotton textile manufacturing. 

In order to make the necessary comparisons, it was decided to take 
the wages earned as a measure of output. This step was possible 
because in cotton-mill processes in England the piece-rate system 
prevails, and the piece rates have been worked out by long experi- 
ment in such a way as to represent very fairly the relative skill and 
effort required to produce a given result. Obviousl y, if a group of 
employees, weavers, for instance, are working at piece rates on 
material of the same nature, if their looms are running at the same 
speed, if the pick and reed, the weft and twist, etc., are the same, 
either their earnings or the number of yards each produced might be 
used to measure their comparative output. If, however, they are 
working on different materials, the number of yards produced by 
each can not be used to measure their comparative output, since a 
yard of one kind of goods may involve far more effort in production 
than a yard of another kind. Owing, however, to the adjustment of 
piece rates to the difficulty of the work, the earnings may still be used 
to measure the comparative expenditure of effort put forth by each 
one. In other words, a unit of wage payment represents a certain 
amount of productive capacity which has been put in effect, and 
whether that capacity produces one yard of a fancy weave or two 
yards of a plain and coarse weave is immaterial, so far as concerns 
a measurement of the relative capacity of the persons concerned. 

In general, then, the earnings for a period of at least eight weeks 
have been taken. The average earnings for the group compared 
have been taken as 100, and the others have been modified to suit 
this base. ‘‘Thus, if the actual average wage of weavers is 33s. 9d. 
and the highest and lowest wages earned are respectively 38s. 2d. 
and 29s. 6d., these values on the new scale would be 100, 113, and 87.” 

In this way the variations of each weaver from the average have 
been indicated, and a similar process has been followed for each group 
of workers. The following table shows the range of variation in the 
Various processes studied: 





* Medical Research Counci] and Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Reports of the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board. No. 7. Individual] differences in output in the cotton industry. 
London, 1920. 13 pp. Textile series No. 1. 
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RELATIVE PRODUCTIVITY, AS MEASURED BY VARIATIONS IN WAGES (PIECE RATES) 
IN DIFFERENT PROCESSES. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 














| Relative productivity as measured 
Tr W 7eS. 
Process Number oy sae Mean 
= ' of cases. TTI Pe eT Variation. 
Maximum.| Minimum. Average. 

at A 
I 423 132 65 100 | 10.0 
il i AIRMAN eae Re oe 46 | 119 75 100 | 8.3 
SEE 752 126 73 100 6.0 
Ee gL Ob: ire Ot 17 | 109 a1 | 100 1.7 
MES ieee tikS SiG! 3710S. ode Ge 36 22 108 89 | 100 1.0 
EES A Tres Bat rae 15 | 108 v4 100 3.2 
Ce hinni nase co reatnaaved sn ccensttten 27 | 109 92 100 2.9 
CS ETE I, 5l 109 92 100 2.0 
ha elle Ee aety i ay 32 107 91 100 1.9 











It is suggested that the degree of variation shown here indicates 
the relative importance of the human factor in production. Where 
the variation 1s small, the machine probably dominates and the 
worker can do but little to increase output, but where there is much 
variation the human element is far more important. 

Of the various operations considered in the present inquiry, spinning, either mule 
or ring, is the process in which the least individual differences exist, while weaving 
and winding give rise to large individual variations in output. Thus the human 
element in weaving and winding is of great importance, and suggests that it is in 
these processes rather than in spinning that efficiency may be increased and fatigue 
reduced by the elimination of waste in method and movement. This does not mean 
that reform in the conditions of spinning is either impossible or unnecessary; on 
the contrary, there is much work to be done in this department in the discovery of 
the best methods and conditions of work and a comparison of the fatigability of the 
operatives at different times of the day and week. 

Apart from their intrinsic interest, these two studies are important 
for the bearing they have upon methods of studying the relation 
between hours of work and output. At present there is in the 
United States a strong movement, strongly opposed, for the reduc- 
tion of the working day, and so-called studies of the effect of reduced 
hours upon productivity have been brought forth to show that reduc- 
tion below a certain standard, which standard usually happens to 
be the hours now prevailing in the industry under consideration, 
will infallibly react diesstiate y upon production. Very few of these 
are based upon anything more fundamental than a mere comparison 
of output before and after the change of hours, regardless of other 
changes which may have occurred at the same time. Moreover, 
the comparison not infrequently consists of an employer’s statement 
that after a change of hours such and such a difference in output 
was observed. If, however, it may be months before the effect of a 
reduction in hours is obtained, the observer’s estimate, even if 
correct as to fact, is apt to have been made without consideration 
of a factor so important that its omission may alter the whole result 
and make his calculation valueless. 

Again, where the dominance of machinery over production varies 
with different operations, as in a cotton mill, a given length of 
working hours may affect differently the output of various groups, 
and the best hours for the plant as a whole may need to be deter- 
mined by a series of jimall acepiaiahents as to the relative impor- 
tance of each operation. Thus a change of hours which might mate- 
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rially merease the output of the weavers might have little or no 
effect upon the productivity of the mule spmners, or might even 
affect it adversely. For which group should the hours of the mil’ 
be caleulated? Evidently the proper length of a working day in a 
given industry is an exceedingly complex matter, which deserves 
far move ca-eful study then has yet been given it in this country 
if our industries are ever to be put upon a really efficient basis. 


-~ ——-—_——- —wpewodisce— si 


Wages of Steel Workers in Newcastle, Australia. 


at Newcastle, Australia, a new award, retroactive to January 
15, 1920, and to continue for three years from that date, has 
been made to the employees of the Newcastle Steel Works. 

The award seeks to obviate Sunday work as far as possible, and 
with this end in view shift workers are not expected to work on 
Sunday, except those employed at blast furnaces, open-hearth fur- 
naces, and coke ovens, employees required for repairs, alterations, 
and renewals, and employees of the rolling mill when rolling steel 
plates. Twelve months are allowed in which to arrange for the 
restriction of Sunday work. 

In work requiring continuous operation the working time must 
be divided into six shifts, the employees working in rotation, and 
men on shift work are not to be employed more than 8 hours 
in any one day without being paid for overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half. Shift workers, except those designated as Monday to 
Saturday shift workers, are paid time and one-quarter for work 
done on Sunday and the recognized holidays, and the Monday to 
Saturday shift workers are paid double time for work on Sunday, 
Good Friday, Christmas Day, and Eight-hour Day, and time and 
one-half for any other holidays mentioned in the award. From 8 
a. m. on Sunday to 8 a. m. on Monday is regarded as Sunday work. 

The daily rates of pay for the different classes of work are as 
follows: 


A CCORDING to a recent report from the United States consul 


DAILY RATES OF PAY OF STEEL WORKERS IN NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIS. 


{1 s. at par= 24.3 cents; 1 d. at par=2.03 cents.} 











Occupation. a : Occupation. “— 
a vere: : ai, setae | F 
Blast furnaces. a: Biast furnaces—Continued d. 
Blast furnace keepers: Leading ladle men: 
ee sss ccbeheossseedee 17 9} EE a dcicu inet aive es aceenante i4 9 
Mb dnlesS0ccccsesecccccncecces m= 2 PP MbGhandsecndeatenseqvesaveses 4 68 
Pipe fitters: | Ladle men 
Di ithitnnibesseceébeevcescusse 16 10) A, cS a ae “4 65 
Ee 16 9 i DMicnpbinckesnecksesdeced 4.4 
Laborers, cast house floor: || Cinder pot men: 
Dita Rianedécccescascses ces 14 (1) Cais Cemals eli. h ccneaceseveg “a < 
PR n da scbd bickde od cdetscens 14 0}; EL dh sce chubstnbsindelais babbanes lai a Mf 
Laborers, other: i Pourers: 
SPUMMERnSabsscdek Jol cdvele's'si occee 13 9}; Pas Soadecddedecsesbsest 4 69 
NTs « «500s + <500secces--ceceeceeee 13 8])  G@day..........-.2---2-22- 22-2 e eee 4 8 
Stove cleaners: || Charge wheelers: 
SR Asn cadchs sacks tide wkkice- cs | 15 9) RS cnddpe badd abbabsn «enibé 1“ 63 
AL RS TR 3 8 RE TEE EI i. 2 
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Occupation. | ne aa | Occupation. — 
wy s eae ae GEM DEES Le” hi P 7 7 | 
Blast furnaces—Concluded. | a & | Rail mills. “a 4 
Leading charge tippers: | ] Rollers | 
Di t-enirsibthekesieisknennweswe 14 9 | etek eckhinsnes<ssedadnene 16 6 
DP idthh cnet brnwednsbony becmheee eee 14 8}} PO , cctaestnsbocvescoeeasdcs 18 6 
Assistant charge tippers: ! | Rl LAG SBS 20 6 
A hs cialis gailinnihene a. Sith oe: ta- aie ano dines 14 5 Es iieiicencees sa ahaininees a 6 
ES ae RR Se eS Ve = eeernnEiggee gap 24 6 
Stove tenders: {} nc ndesbercecsddbipecs 26 6 
DY oc ccceccccucccccesecccescccces 17 3) en ere 28 11 
india aia te diy uh sina Gene ena ie fA NE  a pags 20 11 
Tilting table wrench men...........-.--- = 3s 
Open-hearth department. Heaters, one furnace. ......------------- a> ae 3 
af Ea 14 9 
First helpers: ; 
EE PE ee. Eee 19 3 Rail-finishing mills. | 
GUE Fas eneshsiclingsocesesqeccchiva 19 2 Dae 
Second helpers: yn ca REO EE 
T-UAY «+ oe eeeeeeseeeeeesecseceesecees os : ih eecnaisanshobarenin 14 9 
. DY oe cccncecccceese sees ee Soe Aci. dcgceasesiebn cases cesses ) 
Third helpers (first 6 months): ee 
(sac en eg or : Chippers Cee nedes 
Third helpers ( tide yan ne “haat aaah DNS GhabiniitinSSseSddsrcdvees chscccce 
elpers (after 6 months): (a aR NS a ie 
eo 4 Pesseeutveshcoussdeser: se: seces 8 ; PIIIINS « pxadeatneasdocdgssssee 
Yard ene meen Meets at. tte. ate G OTS cv ccccccccccccccccsccscccccccceces 
I sini pansebeodsenbinis 6 ORM ne rr | 
i ae th oe enamamaer menemnennpnane 
— 15 3 oe. Bee canns ne nsanaed 
eder tt. Sa eat Ph ee 15 2 Painters Tr rrrrrrrrretrt tee ’ 
eee sae ee Hot saw butt pullers.............------- 13 8 
First ladle men: TallyMe. ...20.-2-cseeeceseeceseeeeeees 
caak Sa, PERS CaM .. ap piteh- ae eee - ; IL, cnareciinaseineseheedss ens 
Second nai ee Gat Di kbekecetstehedesesoagsescesocgee 
nas 14 3 || Bed greasers (other than hotbed)........ ; 
Ph Sets. -isctasieenpaciod 14 || Railand angle straighteners....... congee | 15 8 
Ladle loamers: 12-inch mills. | 
608 oor) IB |] Hisatets;ssnsccncceeeeessceceeeeteeseeees | 8 3 
Leading operators, 1,000-ton mixer: eee S| 
Oday.) 18 2] Shearsmen 022-00 sico cece. 4 9 
Slag pit laborers: ap Shearsmen’s assistants.................- 14 1 
tt ondinanntipnescnsphisochepsdh . , y 
OU. cocessss2052- 1 SACRED 4 7); paren Sele. 
BROBAAEG s occ cccccecesccccccccesccccccccce 18 3 3 
Blooming mills. Heaters’ assistants... ........---+-++++++- 14 9 
E MOUGRETS. . ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 22 2 ; 
Rolling: NI AI ES 14 9 ; 
PE WOE ck céucddsicovcsanesacesscs 16 6/1) Shearsmen’s assistants............-....- 14 «#1 ; 
OE cracks dcscesebecennenos 18 6); Rod mill heaters...................-+.-- 20 9 
TMG YORE coccccccescescccccecccese 20 6) Rod mill heaters’ assistants ............- 15 2 
— Pasisedbdseccescondsssccs ~ | Finishers and assistant rollers ........... 20 2 
BEE FORE... scacccecccccccccccccccece 4 
SNE. Jc cscs. conve dese. oct 2% 6| Steel foundry. 
After sixth year....................- 28 11 || Open hearth: 
Shearsmen and manipulator men....... 16 2) PPE, cocccccccccccossséasess 19 3 
Soaking pit heaters...............--.---- 20 4) Second helpers..........-.-.---+-+-- 17 3 
BOUEOEE MROROTS... .cccccccccsecseccesces 17 4), Other workers 
GPE + Uicctccdbccededsicsceccccecvcce 15 3 ‘ f 
BIE cnnctiincecsevbbvedsuswetouses 13 10 || Wharflaborers...................ccccees 16 2 j 
Shearsmen, helpers and crop men....... Bh et EEL. nc oanedecocosececcesqose 14 10 
Wrench meN......-...--+--++--s+eeeeees 14 2|| Shunters...............--ee-eeeeecesees 15 3 
All other adult workers................. 13. 8} Head cooks (per week)..........-.--..--- | 86 «6 






















Wages and Hours of Labor in Lyon, France. 


N a recent report received through the Department of State from 
the American consul at Lyon, France, the daily rates of wages and 
hours of labor for various occupations in that city are given. 

The daily wages of workers in the building trades, of bakers, 
electricians, and street railway employees are reported, for 1914, 
1919, and 1920, as follows: 
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DAILY WAGES OF BAKERS, ELECTRICIANS, AND EMPLOYEES ON STREET RAILWAYS, 
AND IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 1914, 1919, AND 1920. 


{1 franc at par—19.3 cents. |} 

















Occupation. Wagesin 1914.1. Wagesin 1919.2 | Wagesin 1920.8 
Bakeries: Francs. Frances. Francs. 
Eee ee 6.00 | 19. 00 21. 00 
POUMEES, DOCUING CIRNES . .. . .. eons cee ccesne 5. 00 16. 00 18. 00 
Building trades: 
EI re ae a ee 8. 00 | 18. 00 20. 00 
ese hy, «hwnd bieeklaee baus acces sal 6. 00 18. 00 | 20. 00 
is 5, a. cacckpeeens GER: he 6. 50 18. 00 20. 00 
CG a ve00 te chacnsabnekwanoeescuk@e | 7. 00 18. 00 20. 00 
GD. cnt inngssabitiebbbhaccesustveads 7. 50 18. 00 20. 00 
No. 6.6, agh mek nina doa inmun-ae awed 7. 50 18. 00 20. 00 
0 Sabi cametteecnd 7. 00 18. 00 20. 00 
ES SS Pe ee eee ee ae | 7. 00 18. 00 20. 00 
i oh oi tn dienes iacecs hanes 7. 00 18. 00 20. 00 
eg oi Deum cetiinnanns aaeens awl eae 6. 50-7. 50 20. 00 20. 00 
Street railways: 
SS ee © eee eee eee eae j 4. 50-5. 50 14. 00-15. 00-16. 00 16. 00-17. 00-18, 00 
a a i / 4, 75-5. 75 14. 00-15. 00-16. 00 16. 09-17. 00-18. 00 
PN 5.6 occ i cccese anti owe ae ee See eee 13. 00 16. 00 





1 For 12 to 16 hours a day in bakeries, 10 hours in building trades and for electricians, and 9 to 10 hours 
for street railway employées. 

2 For 8 hours a day for building trades and street railway employees; others not reported. 

3 For 8 hours a day. 


The following are the mean daily wages paid to metal workers in 
the Rhone region, the hours of work being eight a day: 


MEAN DAILY WAGES PAID TO METAL WORKERS IN THE RHONE REGION. 
{1 franc at par = 19.3 cents.] 














Occupation. Wages. || Occupation. Wages. 
Fitters, filers: Francs. || Ordinary laborers—Concluded. | Frances. 

Mechanics, metallurgy .............- 20. 68 ES kitdnsy aakans sia see 14.95 

PE tdcoe o'cg Fd eCWiee cS Se cee es 24. 56 ee 1 csavostuuees 14.12 

a ee 20. 85 |} Cold-metal laborers—foundry............ 15. 80 

et tibia ceddeuvewsenees 20.10 |} Hot-metal laborers—foundry ............ 16.10 
Fitters, automobile: W oodworking machinists—automobiles. 18. 80 

EE ithenatntesccdenncetsesecasny 22.10 || Repair mechanics: 

saa tkcaydatescess bikacetadss 20. 98 Mechanics, metallurgy.............- 19. 00 

PERL s cimetwaiedtadancssook= 20. 26 iis. chshcutesecamkunweie is. 40 
Fitters, tools: EE eda vine chacaneadeeueeoe 21. 00 

Mechanics, metallurgy .............- 21.07 || Joiners: 

a 3 20. 80 Mechanics, metallurgy .............. 18. 94 
Fitters, copper work—foundry.......... 20. 66 EY cai ebhs sk sestiacctivd anes 23. 00 
Borers—mechanics, metallurgy.......... 19. 09 || Carriage men—automobiles.............. 22. 00 
Trimmers, dressers—electricity.......... 12. 92 || Carriage repair men—automobiles......- 20. 98 
Winders on bobbins—electricity......... 20. 80 || Tool grinders—mechanics, metallurgy .. .; 16. 86 
Coppersmiths and boilersmiths: | Pattern makers: 

echanics, metallurgy.............. 19. 88 | Mechanics, metallurgy .............- 26.10 

EES eee 24. 52 | INS Bina cindcchévoccacuossoes 31.20 
Furnace men, wire drawing ............. 18.50 || Molders—foundry .....................-.- 20. 50 
Boiler men, wire drawing. .............- 16.10 || Engine fitters—mechanics, metallurgy .. ik. 92 
Foremen, electricity... SE PS 22.00 || Engine fitters, assistant—mechanics, 

——— iron plate: | i Cie cadeueunddntgdeuiadews 16. 09 
echanics, metallurgy .............. 17.00 |} Mortise men—mechanics, metallurgy.... 22. 89 

TT di dhnchons cctidetnbinnté oe 15. 26 Toolmakers—mechanics, metallurgy..... 22.15 
Controlling-machine men—electricity .. .| 17.66 || Painters—mechanics, metallurgy........ 18. 70 
Men on roller bridge—mechanics, metal- Borers—mechanics, metallurgy.......... 18. 67 

SRE BOG. cu none dgbdecsesececce 18.80 || Stampers—mechanics, metallurgy....... 16. 80 
Electricians: || Polishers—automobiles....... sweeseocees 21. 00 

Mechanics, metallurgy ..... ere 20. 06 || Correctors: 

nd dds cecteeccaseedecces 21.10 | Mechanics, metallurgy .............- 18. 20 

hi cebnainensnauneons 19. 45 ee. cepenaneedceranngee 19. 82 
Packers—electricity ...................-- 15.20 | HE eniinesss ener dat oP 16. 60 
Wire stretchers—wire drawing .......... 21.80 || Riveters—mechanics, metallurgy........ 18. 20 
Founders and casters—foundry.......... 22. 00 || Autogenous solderers—mechanics, met- 
Blacksmiths—mechanics, metallurgy... . Ne is, od cs cnwubicbobccteoscoseves | 21.80 
Countersinkers: | Turners: 

Mechanics, metallurgy .............- 21.67 | Mechanics, metallurgy ...........-.- 21. 42 

INS 0 Bic scdibacestdences« 23.15 I dren cntienranenntee 25. 80 

oe a a 18. 04 | el iin eten ns ccnneaneds 20. 85 
Masons—mechanies, metallurgy Coscesee- 18.76 || Parallel turners—automobiles...........) . 23.7 
Ordinary laborers: ‘| Vertical turners—automobiles........... 25.10 

Mechanics, metallurgy ............-- 15.02 || Sketchers—mechanics, metallurgy....... 21.83 

SES eee 14.87 | Wiredrawers—wire drawing............-. 19. 40 
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The daily wage scale as reported by the metallurgical workers’ 
union, May 7, 1920, is as follows: 






DAILY WAGE SCALE OF METALLURGICAL WORKERS, 1920, 






{1 frane at par=19.3 cents. ] 





























. ais Minimum | Maximum ae ee Minimum Maximum 
Occupation. wage. wage. Occupation. wage. wage. 
Frances. Francs. Frances. Francs. 
Ordinary mechanics... ... 24. 00 * tk, «ee 26. 00 28. 8 
WEE OORETS ... cccccacevocs 24. 00 27.20 || Electricians, finishers, | 
Special workers (on hot or te alt eae 28. 00 32. 00 
NE sac cccdSececnstbota 22 00 24 00 || Ordinary electricians . . ... 24. 00 30. 00 
adh auth bewee eseeee 22. 00 24.00 || Coppersmiths, boiler | 
IES » ances ccsdn teene 18. 00 le Es nctgrenosennesces 24. 00 27.6 
Skilled women.........-.-. ee, ee nh te Se a 26. 40 32. 00 
Unskilled women........- MW fabekete scene ETORWOSKOTS... «<0. 200+. 22. 00 | 30. 00 
Pattern makers, mechan- | Founders, smelters......- 24. 00 28. 80 
MA Hed ch'c idaditccce te wiid 32. 00 40.00 || Carpenters............... 24. 00 30.0 





















The following daily wages are reported as being paid in a large 
automobile factory near Lyon, the hours of work per day being 
eight: 

















DAILY WAGES PAID IN A LARGE AUTOMOBILE FACTORY NEAR LYON, FRANCE. 


[1 frane at par=19.3 cents.] 








Occupation. Daily wages. Occupation. Daily wage 
Frances. Franes. 

Skilled mechanics................- 26.00 to 30.00 || Ordinary unskilled laborers. .... -. 16. 00 to 20. 0 
Ordinary mechanics, carpenters, || Unskilled female laborers at ma- 

a Se ee 22. 00 to 26.00 RRR Arr 12. 00 to 20. () 
Unskilled laborers working at ma- | Unskilled female hands (sweepers, 

| ERS Arteta? See ee ee | Sk a at 11. 20 to 16. 00 
Bricklayers, masons, etc.......... 20.00 to 24.00 | 4 























As a result of a strike in 1919, the following scale of minimum i 
daily wages is in force in the silk industry, the hours of work per i 
day being eight. It is reported that the strikes of 1920 did not } 
alter these minimum rates. : 

j 
DAILY WAGES IN THE SILK INDUSTRY IN LYON. 
{1 frane at par—19.3 cents. ] 
Occupation aoe, | Occupation. a ‘ 3 
th aint clade L xu 
| Franes. | Francs. 
Drying ema testing.................... 10 || Winders or spinners................... 
Silk throwing and twisting............ EE Ty Bae 2 
in) naenednsingn e+ cne +s tdeu ea A a aaah 
Reel men and reel women...........-- er Se 7 
Throwers and twisters................ a so Momatin © « SbRagSA PAs sine tale f 
NG ob kB ob WAR Th dibs « CkSSeE OU Be Ee CI oh o:0 ons ch dake abcess ss 12 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF 





LABOR, 


Recent Collective Agreements and Wage Awards in Germany. 


Compiled by ALFRED MAYLANDER. 


HE wage schedules and hours of labor fixed during the seven 
E months ending December 31, 1919, in Germany for various 
occupations in a number of collective agreements and arbitra- 
tion awards have been compiled below in a table. A similar table, 
covering the first five menths of 1919, was published in the MonriLy 
Lazor Review of October, 1919 (pp. 153-160). Reports on wage 
movements in the German daily press and in trade journals have 
again been used as sources for this compilation. 

‘Collective bargaining is becoming more and more popular among 
employers and workers in Germany, especially in the large indus- 
tries. The only large labor organization repudiating the principle 
of collective bargaining is the German Metal Workers Federation. 
On June 22, 1919, at a general meeting of the Berlin administration 
of this federation, a resolution was passed declaring ‘that the feder- 
ation was on principle opposed to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement for the metal industry of Greater Berlin.” Commenting 
on this resolution, the Bérsen-Zeitung ' says: 

The employers in the metal industry have frankly, most strenuously, and to the 
last struggled against collective agreements. Such agreements have for \ cars been 
the aim of the workers, and anyone who did not favor long-term collective agreements 
was regarded as a social backslider. Even as late as February 1, 1919, after long and 
wearisome discussion, a collective agreement in the Berlin metal industry was decided 
upon. This was to be retroactive to December 9, 1918. Yet now, in less than 
half a year, the Berlin metal trade, under the influence of its radical leaders, turns 
its back upon the principle. It was expected that as time went on these agreements 
would lead to peaceful and settled relations. The rejection of the principle of col- 
lective bargaining doubtless heralds fresh labor troubles, which, in the interests of 
national economic reconstruction, are seriously to be regretted. 

The collective agreements covered in the table below indicate 
that the upward mevement of wages is continuing in Germany. 
Most of the agreements are concluded for very short terms, or if 
concluded for a longer term, contain a clause permitting a revision 
of the wage rates in case of a further rise in the cost of living. All 
of the agreements and awards provide for substantial increases in 
wages which in some instances amount to over 30 per cent. The 
hours of labor vary between 44 and 48 per week, one agreement 
only, that of gas fitters and plumbers, providing a 41-hour week. 
The agreement covering the coal mines in the Ruhr district fixes a 
7-hour shift ‘*bank to bank” for workers below ground. 

A majority of the agreements indicate a tendency in favor of re- 
sumption and continuance of piecework. In agreements providing for 
plecework pieceworkers are as a rule guaranteed the minimum time 
rates, and in some instances a certain percentage above the minimum 
time rates. In afew highly skilled trades, such as engravers, chasers, 
gold and silver smiths, the agreements concluded prohibit piece and 
home work. Nearly all the agreements contain com with respect 
to the granting of annual vacations with pay to workers. The dura- 
tion of the vacation varies according to length of service. 

Owing to the continued unsettled condition of German exchange 
the wage rates are quoted in the table in marks without conversion 
into the equivalent in American money. 


1 Boérsen-Zeitung. Berlin, June 25, 1919. 
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Wages in Italy, 1914 to 1919. 





P TO very recent times official comparative statistics as to the 
movement of wages in Italy were nonexistent. Of late the 
policy of the Italian Government with respect to wage statis- 

tics seems, however, to have undergone a change, for in a recent issue 
of its monthly bulletin’ the newly created Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare makes for the first time an attempt to determine the 
increase in wages at the end of 1919 as compared with the first half 
of 1914. This first attempt covers three industry groups—the 
metal-working and machinery industry, printing and bookbinding, 
and the textile industry. The wage rates shown in the bulletin are 
average wages for a normal workday. Overtime or piecework wages 
were not considered. The wage rates for each industry, tabulated 
by Provinces and occupations, are reproduced below: 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRY GROUPSINITALY, BY 
PROVINCES AND OCCUPATIONS, FIRST HALF OF 1914, AND LAST QUARTER OF 1919. 


1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 
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First | Last First Last First | Last First Last | First | Last i 
indoatry Sreup and half |quarter} half |quarter| half |quarter| half | quarter) half | quarter 
‘ 1914. 1919. 1914. 1919. 1914. 1919. 1914. 1919. | 1914, 1919. 
rereen 
Com positors. Printers. Bookbinders. 
4 | == 
Printing and book- | 
binding. Lire. Lire. Lire. Lire. Lire. 
A 5.51] 17.21] 5.22| 16.96} 4.40) 
PEED. woccccesccs i. lf * ) aren | wierieiniieadl 5.00 
SR xs nplliivcne oe | 4.83] 1833] 4.83/ 1833] 4.00 
Se 6. 27 16.32 6.17 | 16.93 4.74 
EE te seats Scheie 0s 4.50 14.17 4. 50 14.17 4.50 
VOPOMB... ...22.000220- 4.66] 13.26) 4.66) 12.86] 4.66 
Es a nm athudindie soe 5.33 15. 00 5.83 | 15.83 5.33 
Reggio nell’ Emilia..; 4.66) 15.00 4.66) 15.00 4. 66 
ED + «csmueesess 4.66 | 10.75 5.00 10.86 4.17 
BOI oo eon ccck ese | 3.75 11. 66 3.75 | 11.66 3.75 
aa ire bed. ES es : 
Machinists. | Lathehands. | Adjusters. | Molders. Blacksmiths. : 
' 
————— ——_—— aa —— — — 4 
Metal-working and | 
machinery industry. | Lire. | Lire. | Lire. | Lire. | Lire. | Lire. | Lire. | Lire. | Lire. 
ALS dm péieig. 0c 4.34 15. 92 4.27 15. 63 4.22 15. 90 4.57 | 15.94 4.23 } 
Ee 7.00} 16.00 6.00; 11.80 6.00 | 12.74 7.00 | 18.65; 6.00 4 
Brescia.............. 5.62} 14.00] 5.87] 20.03, 5.66| 1860] 5.33) 21.01! 5.5 : 
Ee udacwesess ses 5.75 15. 50 6.66 | 16.80, 6.25 15.25 5. 22 15.37 | 6.04 ; 
a re oe Ss 5 RR COR ae ee re re fer eee SRS ocn.0< i 
i icwheabebas nid | 3.50} 10.00} 3.50} 10.00| 3.70 | SR SE SE ; 
a eet 4 
| I 
Silk spooling. Spinning | Weaving. : 
Siclial | , ; 
Tactile indusiry. Lire. | Lire. | Lire Lire. Lire. | Lire. | 
Novara...........-.. 1.27] 3.35] 1.35] 4.00]/........ iS IT Se Saas Ee 
ENE BE eee 1. 26 Be ©. Bes BO beds costiblowscnccdecsccocs 
ES : 1.10 3.51 1.50 4. 59 Se aD fp sb de cccleseoncae Se, re 
Bergamo....... - 96 3.24 1.15 ee Sa epee 2 ay a ee: ea. ee 
nb nceboovenss 90} 3.12] 115] 4.43]........ eh ghapliiwedeel>cn§bcnbivccescesiocescees 
_ SRST .97| 2.74] 1.30] 3.22 | Gastedl ew atedbkesteidde Seindipebil SE 
ee | | | 
@ Men only. 





1 Italy. Ministero per il Lavoro e la Previdenza Sociale. Bollettino del Lavoro e della Previdenza 
Sociale. Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 4 and 5, pp. i, 337 ff. Rome, 1920. 
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According to the preceding compilation of wage rates by the 
Italian Ministry of Labor, wages in the three industry groups covered 
varied greatly from Province to Province during the period 1914-1919. 
Wages in the northern Provinces were considerably higher than in 
the central and southern Provinces. In the printing and _ book- 
binding trades the increase in wages for the above period amounted, 
roughly speaking, to about 200 per cent, on an average. In the 
metal-working and machinery industry wages increased by about 
180 to 200 per cent. In the textile industry wages in Italy as in all 
other countries were much lower than in other industry groups. 
Prewar wages in this industry varied between 0.90 lira ($0.174, par) 
per day for silk spooling in the Province of Brescia and 2 lire ($0.386, 
par) for weavers in the Province of Turin. The range of average 
daily wages during the last quarter of 1919 for silk spooling was 2.74 
to 3.51 lire ($0.529 to $0.677, par), for spinning 3.22 to 4.59 lire ($0.621 
to $0.886, par), and in weaving mills male operatives received an 
average daily wage of 7.10 to 7.48 lire ($1.37 to $1.444, par). The 
Ministry of Labor announces that it will continue to publish com- 
parative wage statistics for the most important industries and these 
will be reported in the Montuiy Lasor Review currently. 

In addition to the above comparative wage statistics based on 
investigations conducted by the Ministry of Labor itself the Italian 
Labor Bulletin, in a section devoted to ‘‘Changes in wages and hours 
of labor,’’ publishes wage statistics compiled by chambers of com- 
merce and industry, or reported by prefectures, private firms, the 
ress, etc. These data occupy such a considerable space in the 

ulletin that only some of the most important can be reproduced in 
the Montuiy LaBor Review. 

The most recent issue of the Italian Labor Bulletin (April-May, 
1920) contains comparative wage statistics for the years 1914 to 1919, 
compiled by the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Brescia. 
These statistics have been compiled after the model of those pub- 
lished by the German Statistical Office, i. e., the daily average wage 
rates of entire industry groups are shown and not-those of individual 
trades or occupations. As Brescia is situated in the heart of the 
most important industrial region of Italy, these statistics are repre- 
sentative, and as they are given for half-yearly periods they also 
clearly illustrate the trend of wages in Italy during the period of the 
war and during the first year of peace. For this reason these statis- 
tics are reproduced below in table form: 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES IN THE CITY OF BRESCIA, ITALY OF 
VARIOUS INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1914 TO 1919, 


{1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 



























































1914 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Industry oup. irs Sec- Sec- . Sec- . Sec- ia Sec- , Sec. 
group oy ond ny ond eng ond rien ond hen ond hes ond 
*| half. * | half. *| half, *| half. *| half, *| hall. 
. Average Daily Wage Rates. 

Lire, | Lire. | Lire. | Lire, | Lire. | Lire, | Lire. | Lire.| Lire. | Lire. | Lire. | Lire. 
Peat digging................ 0.82} 0.70 | 0.76 | 0.69 0.80 | 0.81 | 1.15 | 1.17] 1.81 | 1.95] 2.24) 2.7) 
Stone quarrying............ 1.96 | 1.95 | 2.23 | 2.59 2.59 | 2.72 | 3.07 | 3.34 | 3.70 | 4.13 | 4.77 | 6.44 
Lime and cements......... 3.41 | 3.39 | 2.78 | 3.05 | 3.45 | 3.69 | 4.11 | 4.76 | 6.19 | 7.28 | 5.86) 7.43 
Woodworking.............. 2. 64 | 3.13 | 3.28 | 3.23 | 3.77 | 4.10 | 4.72 | 4.84 | 4.77 | 5.13 | 8.45) 8.60 
Chocolate industry......... 1.69 | 1.97 | 2.42 | 2.49 | 2.07 | 2.02 | 1.37 | 2.17 | 2.84 | 3.17] 4.05) 5.78 
Milling (flour) industry . -..| 3.11 | 3.32 | 3.04 | 3.48 | 3.69 | 3.71 | 5.64 | 5.36 | 5.41 | 6.57 | 8.74 | 12.04 
Brewing industry .......... 1.75) 1.79} .89| 1.27 | 1.72) 1.76 | 4.12 | 3.25 | 3.76 | 6.33 | 7.96 | 9.00 
Liquot industry............ 1.68 | 1.96 | 2.14 | 2.92 | 3.36 | 3.43 | 3.87 | 4.38 | 4.32 | 5.44 | 7.67 | 9.33 
PE arepenpestnse+ sees 3.85 | 3.83 | 3.92 | 3.70 | 5.48 | 6.19 | 7.23 | 8.03 | 9.38 [12.47 |13.47 | 17.84 
PMEOG TENE . 6c cccccceces. 2.29 | 2.34 | 2.14 | 2.52 | 2.43 | 2.49 | 3.18 | 3.66 | 3.96 | 4.56 | 6.67 | 9.22 
Button industry. .......... 1.92 | 1.37 | 1.78 | 1.92 | 1.95 | 1.99 | 2.26 | 2.00 | 2.50} 2.95 | 3.89 5.40 
Iron and steel industry... .. 3.63 | 3.36 | 3.64 | 3.68 | 4.19 | 4.67 | 5.26 | 6.09 | 6.21 | 7.07 | 8.27 | 12.08 
Machinery industry......-. 4.15 | 3.86 | 4.70 | 5.55 7.10 | 7.99 | 9.12 | 8.65 | 9.73 [10.42 |12.47 | 13.68 
Naval gun factories.........| 2.40 | 1.82 | 2.48 | 2.91 3.76} 4.68 | 5.22 | 6.14 | 6.59 | 8.89 [11.93 | 12.17 
ee tural implements. ..} 2.33 | 2.31 | 2.03 | 2.90 | 3.10 | 4.22 | 4.39 | 4.52 | 5.72] 5.85 | 7.04 | 11.19 
F on factories........... 2.50 | 2.48 | 2.64 | 3.41 5.29 | 5.39 | 4.91 | 5.04 | 6.42 | 8.12 | 7.21 | 11.88 
Electrical apparatus... .... 2.78 | 2.72 | 2.19 | 1.97 | 2.87 | 3.25 | 3.62 | 3.75 | 3.88 | 4.68 | 5.74 | 7.25 
Couch factories. ..........-- 1.94 | 1.56 | 1.67 | 2.18 | 3.32 | 4.37 | 4.67 | 4.68 | 3.68 | 4.17 | 5.86 | 12.91 
Building trades............ 3.93 | 3.96 | 2.87 | 3.39 | 3.25 | 4.29 | 6.00 | 5.97 | 6.80 | 6.65} 5.57 | 9.25 
Woolen mills............... 1.77 | 1.72] 1.78 | 1.80 | 1.87 | 2.08 | 2.23 | 2.49 | 2.61 | 3.34} 3.92] 5.26 
Cotton mills................ 2.03 | 1.94 | 1.99 | 2.04 | 2.10 | 2.13 | 2.56 | 2.77 | 3.17] 3.85 | 4.25 | 5.98 
i iisdasascnscessan< -93| .97| .87 | 1.09) 1.00 | 1.21 | 1.08 | 1.66 | 1.45] 1.971 2.41 | 3.32 
Linen mills..:./........... 1.38 | 1.36 | 1.34] 1.49 | 1.60) 1.76 1.83 | 2.15 | 2.49 | 3.05 | 3.66! 5.46 
Hosiery factories........... 1.08 | 1.13 | 1.75 | 2.12 | 2.02 | 2.14 | 2.53 | 2.67! 3.08 | 3.10 | 4:00 | 5.66 
Tanning extracts factories. .| 3.79 | 3.52 | 3.65 | 3.87 | 3.99 | 4.27 | 4.25 | 5.36 | 7.02 | 7.40 10.30 | 15.81 
Match factories............. 1.06 | 1.13 | 1.04] .87 | 1.004 1.15 | 1.24 / 1.641 1.73] 2.08 3.08) 4.43 
Dye works...............-. 1.71 | 1.91 | 2.09 | 2.46 | 2.51 | 2.53 | 2.65 | 2.84 | 2.90 | 2.93 | 3.71 |. 6.37 
Glass industry............- 3.04 | 2.96 | 3.26 | 4.30 | 4.14 | 4.52 | 4.69 | 4.51 | 5.68] 6.15 | 7.51 | 9.72 
Castor oil factories......... 2.81 | 2.57 | 2.53 | 2.64 | 3.49.| 3.84 | 4.50 | 4.35 | 4.70] 7.01 9.52) 9.47 
Wax industry.............. 2.30 | 2.26 | 2.22 | 2.09 | 2.31 | 2.49 | 3.37 | 3.28 | 3.94 | 3.75 | 4.32] 6.66 
Barite factories.......... .---} 1.32 | 1.32 ]-1.32 | 1.43 | 2.55 | 2.78 | 3.40 | 3.32 | 3.96 | 4.31 | 3.93] 4.16 
Chemical fertilizer factories.| 3.59 | 3.73 | 3.19 | 3.70 | 4.33 | 5.17 | 6.11 | 6.96 | 8.11 | 9.12 10.62 | 11.78 
Gas Works................-. 4.01 | 4.23 | 4.33 | 4.09 | 5.64 | 6.37 | 6.10 | 7.15 | 8.26 [10.53 10.93 | 14.09 

Elecirie light and power 
BEML. « « sdedesboes poseges 3.30 | 3.85 | 4.17 | 4.29 | 4.05 | 3.75 | 6.12 | 5.87 | 6.01 | 8.00 10.63 | 15.75 
Printing trades........ o+++-| 3.86 | 3.79 | 3.90 | 4.31 | 4.18 | 4.37 | 4.98 | 4.85 | 5.29] 6.05 | 8.60 | 11.80 

Index Numbers ( First half, 1914= 100). 

Peat digging............... 100{ 8 | 93| S| 98| 99| 140! 148] 221 | 238] 273] 332 
Stone quarrying............ 100 99; 114] 127} 132; 139} 157; 170; 189; 211] 243 330 
Lime and cement..........| 100 99 82 90; 101; 108{ 121! 140; 182] 213] 172 218 
Woodworking..........,...) 100} 119; 124/ 122; 143; 155| 179, 183) 181)! 194] 320 326 
Chocolate industry......... 100} 117] 143} 147| 122] 120] 81 128] 168/ 188] 240| 342 
Milling (flour) industry. .... 100] 107} 98] 112] 119] 119] 181! 188] 174] 211] 281 | 387 
Brewing industry..........}| 100} 102 51 73 98} 101] 234; 186} 215; 362] 450 514 
Liquor industry-............ 100} 117| 127] 174] 200] 204| 230 207 | 257| 324] 457] 555 
Tanning. .... Bpstaes eoceee-| 100] 99] 102] 96} 142] 161! 188) 209/ 244) 324] 348) 463 
Paper mills.................| 100] 102} 93] 110] 106] 109/ 139 160; 173} 199] 291| 403 
Button industry........... 100} 71} 93} 100} 101] 104) 118 104| 130| 154] 203] 281 
Iron and steelindustry.....| 100; 93| 100} 101| 114; 129] 145; 168/ 171; 195] 228] 333 
Machinery industry........] 100 93; 113] 134] 171{] 193] 220} 208; 234] 251] 300 330 
Naval factories......... 100} 76] 103] 121] 157} 195| 218] 256] 275| 370) 497] 507 
Agricultural implemenis.. 100; 99} 87] 124] 133] 181] 188] 194) 245| 251] 302] 480 
Flatiron factories...........) 100} 99] 106] 136} 212| 216| 196 | 202) 257| 325] 289] 475 
Electrical ep... .2»-< 100 98 79 71; 103; 117} 130] 135| 140| 168] 206 261 
Couch factories. ...... eoceeel 100| 80/ 86] 112] 171 | 225] 241] 241) 189| 215] 302] 665 
100} 101} 73} 86| 8 {| 109} 153] 152) 173| 169] 142] 235 
100; 97] 101] 102| 106] 118] 126] 141; 148] 189] 221] 297 
100; 96} 98} 100] 103| 105] 126] 136, 156] 190} 209] 295 
100} 104; 94] 117] 108] 130| 116] 178) 156] 212} 259) 357 
100} 99} 97] 108] 116] 128] 133] 156] 180] 221} 265] 397 
100} 105] 162] 196| 187| 198| 234) 247/| 285| 287] 370] 524 
100} 93! 6] 102} 105] 113) 112] 141; 185] 195] 267] 338 
100} 107| 98] 82] 94| 108} 117} 155] 163] 196] 291] 418 
100} 112] 122] 144] 147] 148] 155] 166; 170] 171] 217] 373 
100; 97} 107] 141} 136} 149] 154] 148| 187| 202] 247] 320 
100} 91{ 90} 94! 124] 137] 160] 155| 167] 249} 339] 337 
100} 98) 97] 91} 100} 108] 147} 143/ 171] 163] 188] 290 
100} 100} 100] 108} 193| 211 | 258} 252} 300| 327] 298] 315 
100} 104} 89] 103} 121] 144] 170] 194] 226| 254) 296] 328 
Gas works.................. 100} 105] 108] 102! 141] 159] 152] 178! 205] 263| 273] 351 
Electric light and power . 
iditisedpencdtentewes 100} 117] 123} 130! 123] 114] 185] 178] 182} 242] 322] 477 
Printing trades............. 100} 98} 301} 112} 108! 113] 129] 126] 137] 157] 223] 306 
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A study of Table 2 with a view to obtaining a picture of the trend 
of wages in Italian industry during the six-year period 1914-1919 
brings out the fact that from the beginning of the war up to the 
middle of 1915 wages in the majority of industry groups went be- 
low the prewar level. In a few industries, such as peat digging, 
brewing, the manufacture of electrical apparatus, the building trades, 
in match, castor oil, and wax factories wages remained below the 
yrewar level even up to the end of 1915. In most other industries, 
eer, a gradual upward trend of wages set in in the second half 
of 1915 and, as .a rule, continued up to the end of 1918. Beginning 
with 1919 the rise of wages called a phenomenal character, so that 
at the end of 1919 wages in some industries had risen over 100 and 
even 200 per cent over those prevailing at the end of 1918. Com- 
pared with prewar wages the increase in the various industry groups 
ranged between 118 per cent (lime and cement) and 565 per cent 
(couch factories). In all industries, with the exception of lime and 
cement, the button industry, the manufacture of electrical appara- 
tus, the building trades, woolen and cotton mills, and the wax 
industry, the rise in wages was in excess of 200 per cent. 

Another fact brought out by Table 2 is the great disparity in wage 
rates from industry to industry. In peat digging, for instance, the 
average daily wage rate during the second half of 1919 was 2.71 lire 
($0.523, par), and in silk mills 3.32 lire ($0.641, par), as compared 
with that of 14.09 lire ($2.719, par) in gas works, 15.75 lire ($3.04, 
par) in electric light and power plants, 15.81 lire ($3.051, par) in 
tanning extracts factories, and 17,84 lire ($3.443, par) in tanneries. 

In order to obtain an idea of the economic significance of the in- 
crease in wages during the period 1914-1919 the relation of this 
increase to that in the cost of living must be studied. Unfortunately 
there are no data available as to the cost of living in Brescia. Such 
data are, however, available for Milan, which is only about 50 miles 
distant from Brescia. The monthly municipal bulletin of the city 
of Milan ? shows that the cost of living for December, 1919, of a 
workman’s family composed of 5 persons (husband, wife, and child 
over 10 years of age and 2 children under 10 years of age) has in- 
creased 186.8 per cent as compared with the cost of living for the 
first half of 1914. Milan being a much larger city than Brescia, 
it seems only fair to assume that the cost of living in the former 
can not be lower than in the latter. If, however, the cost of living 
has increased only 186.8 per cent during the period under review 
and wages in nearly all industries have increased by more than 200 
per cent, one must arrive at the conclusion that, in contrast to other 
countries, industrial wages in northern Italy have increased ina 
measure which more than offsets the increase in the cost of living. 

The monthly municipal bulletin of the city of Milan (May, 1920, 
p- 199) contains a table showing current wage rates for May, 1920, 
or a number of industrial occupations. The table i; reproduced: 





2 Citta di Milano. Bollettino municipale mensile di cronaca ammivistraiiva e statistica. Vol. 35, No. 1. 
Milan, 1920, p. 47. 
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TABLE 3.—HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL OCCU- 
PATIONS IN THE CITY OF MILAN, ITALY, MAY, 1920. 
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{i lira at par=19.3 cents.] 












































Wage rates. 
Industry and occupation. Per hour. Per week of 48 hours. 
Mfhimum.| Maximum. | Minimum. | Maximum 
Printing trades. 

Book and job printing: Lire. | Lire. Lire. Lire. 
IEE, Soc bowed. dc dbbbcs duactbteecssbbes 0.97 | 2. 21 46. 51 105. 99 
Compositors— 

Rn att a con eee ncanincp ab naieaie ates eae 2.72 3.00 130. 52 144. 12 
SNE. 5 63.455 5 Puididsth bad sciddbes abou - Qaagne 2. 87 3.10 137. 82 92 
eee: 
EE fir 6 oN ddddcsaduus Piddetwwe decease we 3.14 3. 64 150. 66 174. 66 
Compositors— 
re Oe ee nn Je oe eee cuanomaee 3.23 3.39 | 154, 26 162. 66 
sais. ccin od odqndses baksdehes MO Batdiediinadad 148. 56 156. 36 
Pressmen: 
First and second ............- pedtip ek Mis Toad 2.02 3.29 97.13 158. 16 
ag ES a ae Oe BOS EAS SE ee 1,80 3.04 | 86. 29 146. 16 
IES. i iy Sic ape a 2g ee ARSE NE te Ac duke ooo 
a eee tye eee er ree 1,48 2. 28 70. 99 109. 50 
Metal-working and machinery industry. 

Male workers: 

Ee ee ee a ee A ee ee 1.67 2. 52 80. 16 120. 96 
i he Gkad.s chin Chole 6 vks eb ene's alee vesion . 62 1.25 29. 76 60. 00 
Gilding and lacquering. 

Male workers: 

Ct a AES SES OE Per yer eet Pere BSS Fs 3524 chi. 7 7. eee 
OS a a er . 95 2.10 45. 60 100. 80 
Bakers (bread). 

Ree i Mies es AE oS 5 dad ocd iebG SUR < Sekh 45s 6-460 -dhns 0hn cethae a 96. 00 130. 70 

i ah tet ee ie dn wa ebe bebdneeiatss bebe dele shabs cade celeqeugee coche bi 87. 70 130. 70 

MEM GL Jesh. Wb SSS dle Lida sheddcs ctidse t, Abde wkd. SUES SL GAS Pilded 78. 00 113. 25 

EE EEE OEE ETE TEER CN, TIT OTST | 80. 58 103. 75 

RE Eile i ASS SAB eS AS NR 8 ES BS, oS ree! Pe ee ey ee 103. 75 

| 
Barbers. 
ee Sued cu penid deine vec cdhlarageecasdintiios adanive-s s caw 100. 00 130. 00 
A nbn nhcd ncnteblablsd stubinninhs 666 Paws Uh poh olen ches canbe MESS. Oe eee 65. 00 90. 00 
Building trades. | 

PS bic ned deck cb. i desi desc nsec edccunss scntcal R00 f.5. 224255... ea 

Masons’ apprentices............. SE ET seeedeneg TOE Dixie dated 620k © , ree 

Wy LR ES See ES Le a 3 * RES: | | BS ep eee 

Laborers: 
aaa i SSS 9p se Mange Lar Re Rr lB 3 ac ae tan Re telesales dali } 8) kee Sa 
, setdted oi dilsk sede past Libaveduaa ds cele ' tg Ea eea See _ = | MALS eae 

OI, oe oe do sae an teri aunglscctande cake aaa 3 AA eee 

| 


s 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





New Minimum Wage in the Mercantile Industry, Fort Smith, Ark. 


IE Minimum Wage and Maximum Hour Commission of Ar- 
kansas has recently established the minimum wage to be 
paid female employees in the mercantile industry in the city of 

Fort Smith. The order (No. 2) is dated at Little Rock August 4 
and became effective on September 1. Its provisions follow: 


The minimum wage to be paid female employees in the mercantile industry in 
the city of Fort Smith, Ark., shall be: 

1. For experienced female employees, not less than $13.25 per week. 

2. For inexperienced female employees, not less than $11 per week. 

3. Nothing in this order ‘prevents employers from paying more than the rates fixed 
by the commission as the minimum rates. 

4. This order applies to all females employed in the mercantile industry (estab- 
lishments) in the city of Fort Smith, Ark. 

5. These rates are based on full-time work, by which is meant the full number 
of hours required per week by employers and permitted by the laws of the State. 

6. For the purpose of defining and determining ‘“‘experienced female employees” 
and ‘‘inexperienced female employees,’’section 7, act 275, acts 1915, and acts amenda- 
tory thereto, shall govern in the meaning of this order. 

7. No person, firm, or corporation shall employ or permit any female to be em- 
ployed in any mercantile establishment except in accordance with the provisions 
of this order of the minimum wage and maximum hour commission and the statutes 
governing the employment of females. 

8. Copy of this order shall be posted by employers in all establishments affected 
thereby. 

This order shall become effective on September 1, 1920, and shall be in force and 
effect from said date, until amended or revoked. 


The order was based on the following budget adopted by the 


commission: 
Amount per week, 


I SS lcmaebi $8. 00 
a eT eetatabs ecadisscdousadaewesies 3. 00 
nc Swe Cuda us donb ba ¥ove Re bus silesccossciecececnwese . 45 
i I ek ee Se Fe hs ba bas ce Oe She nee aa 
I ee es ewe .10 
a ee ae amines wale mae . 30 
8 EE ge, ES Lo SE, SRR a> eee a enn eee . 15 
ee Dn en au wad a wine ae 0 eich 6 edinee . 20 
I aS ee a ee ae ee . 33 

3. 25 


Consideration was given by the commission to the fact that em- 
paves in mercantile establishments purchase their clothing for 
ess than other workers and are given bonuses and premiums. 

The commission states that ‘only the necessities of life are included 
in the budget. Nothing is allowed for vacation, doctor or dentist, 
oculist, newspapers and magazines, self-improvement, or benefit 
associations, all of which are included in budgets estimated by com- 
missions in other States in making wage awards. 
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Recent Minimum Wage Determinations by New South Wales Board 
of Trade. 


HREE minimum wage determinations have recently been maid. 
cy by the New South Wales Board of Trade, covering three dis- 
tricts known, respectively, as the Newcastle district, the south 
coast area, and the central tablelands area. These awards are based 
on inquiries into cost of living, which was found to be for the respec- 
tive areas as follows: £3 16s. 6d. ($18.61, par) ; £3 17s. 6d. ($18.86, par), 
and £3 18s. ($18.98, par). These amounts were fixed as the minimum 
weekly rates of wages for adult males in the three districts, the daily 
and hourly rates being fixed as follows: Newcastle district, 12s. 9d. 
($3.10, par) per day and 1s. 74d. (38.8 cents, par) per hour; south coast 
area, 12s. 11d. ($3.14, par) per day and ls. 7d. (39.3 cents, par) per 
hour; central table lands area, 13s. ($3.16, par) per day and 1s. 7: 4d. 
(39.5 cents, 2 par} perhour. The awards are dated at Sydney April 19, 
May 11, and July 8, respectively. 
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Comparative Study of the Cooperative Movement in Various 
Countries.’ 









By Fiorence FE, Parker. 


NTEREST im the cooperative movement in the United States 
brings up the question of the relative development and status 
of the movement in other countries. In the present article an 

attempt is made to bring together statistics for certain of the Euro- 
pean countries and to compare the movements in these countries. 
Lack of comparable statistics and, in some cases, a total lack of statis- 
tics, has made this difficult. For some of the countries most important 
from the cooperative standpoint there are few figures with regard to 
cooperation. Other countries, like the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Switzerland, publish very complete figures each year. The United 
States is not included in the tables, because of the fact that no 
comprehensive statistical investigation has been made in this country. 
Where information is at hand the United States is included in the dis- 
cussion of each point, though not presented statistically in the table. 
In most cases, however, only general statements can be made. 

A special attempt is made to show the effect of the war on the con- 

sumers’ cooperative movement in Europe. 















Development of Various Types of Cooperative Societies. 





N THE following table is shown for 14 countries the number and 
per cent of cooperative societies of each type in the latest year 
for which figures are available. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH SPECIFIED TYPE, - 
BY COUNTRY. 








Number. 




















‘eaAt Insur- | Agri- | Work- | Con- 
Credit ’ >| Other 
Country. Year.| socie- | 20¢@ jcultural) ers’ jsumers’| cocie. | Total. 


ties. ties. ties. ties. ties. tes. 









Se ee tennessee esssasecaens| BYE 5 j BP Fame a Pewee nt Wy VRE pene an tune nf ag VM Lew wee tune 


See es eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeee| BUSSE | }+$é§$=WVaee fn nea tones 





eens Pewee 
eee eseweseeseeescaseeesseeee| BYSGF F MP fawn ne eunee 






24) 9g Sta 
5,281 5 | 
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@ Includes all types of societies; not reported separately. 


> Not reported. 3 7h 
€ Included with ‘‘ Agricultural societies;'’ not reported separately. 


! For sources of information see list at end of article. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH SPECIFIED TYPE. 
BY COUNTRY—Concluded. 


Per cent. 








-. | Imsur- | Agri- Tork- | ) 

; Othe 
C -.- | Credit | “ance | cultural rs Jther | 
ounty. Year.) socie- | cocie- : socie- otal 
ties, | | ties. 
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Austria 
Belgium 


eSRS5~ 
wow nor 


Hungary 

Ttaly 
Netherlands 
Russia 

Spa 

Switzerland 
United Kingdom 


eSPorSREEES 
OOAMOMORNHIORe 


oe 


Vs 
SSSSESE 
Cle RO Orie cr 





























1Not reported. 
2 Included with ‘‘ Agricultural societies’’; not reported separately. 


As the above table shows, so far as number of cooperative societies 
is concerned, Russia far outstrips all the other countries, with 80,000 
societies, more than twice the number of her nearest competitor, 
Germany. This huge number of societies becomes the more im- 
en wat when it is recalled that the movement there had a later 

eginning than in England. In the latter country the movement 
began in 1844; in Russia the formation of cooperative societies was 
not made legal until after the release of the peasants from serfdom 
in 1863. Perhaps in no country in the world has the movement, 
once started, grown so rapidly as in Russia. In Spain, on the 
other hand, cooperation has been the least successful of the countries 
shown. As is seen, in 1918 there were only 242 societies of all kinds 
in that country. 

It is interesting to note the relative growth of the different phases 
of cooperation in the countries for Which data are available. In 
Austria, Germany, and Hungary the credit society predominates. 
Austria, where credit societies formed 64.2 per cent of the total 
number of cooperative societies in 1914, surpasses even Germany, 
the parent country of the credit form of cooperation, where these 
societies formed in 1918 only a little over half of all types of societies. 
Hungary, like Austria, has been influenced by the development of 
the cooperative movement in Germany, and has also developed the 
credit society to a greater extent than the other forms of cooper- 
ative organization. In Hungary, however, the credit society may 
now have lost its predominant position, since it is stated that while 
other forms of cooperation prospered during the war, the credit 
society barely held its own, though efforts are now being made 
toward its greater development. 

In Belgium 26.9 per cent of the whole cumber of societies are of 
the credit type. e expansion of this form of cooperative effort 
is due to the work of the Catholic clergy in the noe se ural districts. 
Town banks and industrial credit societies were comparatively few 
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in 1908, numbering only 61, while the agricultural credit societies 
numbered 568. 

The credit society has been little developed in the United States. 
Only nine States ? have legislation permitting the formation of credit 
unions and cooperative banks. In Massachusetts this type of society 
has been very successful. On October 31, 1918, there were 186 
cooperative banks and 59 credit unions in operation in Massachu- 
setts, having a combined membership of 264,860 persons. 

Insurance societies form a small part of the movement in all 
countries, being nonexistent in the majority of those shown. The 
absence of cooperative insurance is more apparent than real, how- 
ever, since this form of cooperative activity is often carried on as part 
of the functions of the agricultural society or the consumers’ society. 

Workers’ societies, also known as the “self-governing workshops,’ 
in which the workers own the stock, do the work, and receive the 
profits, are, like the insurance society, a small part of the movement 
as a Whole. It seems to be conceded that this form of cooperation 
has, in most countries, the least likelihood of success, though it has 
been tried in most of them. This type of society is Italy’s peculiar 
contribution to the cooperative movement, and as the table shows, 
[taly is the only country in which it forms an important part of the 
movement. Italian labor societies are of two sorts, those consisting 
of day laborers who work in gangs, under an elected leader, on mate- 
rials furnished by the contract giver, and so-called ‘‘industrial’’ soci- 
eties, which are engaged in production and furnish their own materials. 
The labor gangs receive aid from the Government, though only in the 
form of preferential treatment in the awarding of contracts. The 
industrial societies, however, manufacture for the open market. 
These societies have had great success in Italy, and it is said that 
in some Provinces they have practically driven private contractors 
out of business. The cooperative labor societies of Reggio were given 
the work of constructing the Reggio-Crano Railway, and have for the 
last 10 years been responsible for its management. Workers’ soci- 
eties in Belgium formed, in 1908, 9.5 per cent of the whole number 
of societies. Their present status in the movement is not known. 
Russia has about 5,000 of these societies, found in a variety of indus- 
tries, such as the manufacture of clay ware, felt, toys, hardware, 
etc. Germany is said not to have cooperative workers’ societies in 
the form in which they appear in other countries, though it has what 
are called ‘‘ associations of small producers.’ The members of these 
associations, while they buy the material, own and use the machinery 
and market the product collectively, nevertheless begin and end as 
independent producers, the product of each worker remaining his 
own. In Great Britain and Ireland there are 95 associations of 
workers, most of which find their market in the consumers’ move- 
ment. Even that market is limited, since the consumers’ societies, 
both independently and through their wholesale society, carry on their 
own cooperative production of many articles. In France the workers’ 
societies have been successful and growing, particularly in such indus- 
tries as public works, the building trades, and the printing and paper 
trades. The success of these societies is, however, said to be due in 





2 Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
and Wisconsin. 
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large measure to State aid as well as to private philanthropy. The 
State has rendered assistance in three ways—through cheap loans 
made through the cooperative bank of the Workers’ Productive Asso- 
ciations of France, through gifts of money to individual societies, and 
through preferential treatment on Government contracts. So far as 
is known there are few workers’ productive societies in the United 
States. Of these, the majority are probably to be found in the Puget 
Sound region of the Pacific coast. In that region the workers operate 
shingle mills, laundries, a milk condensary, a slaughterhouse, a packing 
plant, a fish cannery, a bakery, and a dairy, though not all on a 
strictly cooperative basis. Most of these were started as a result of 
strikes in the industry. In the eastern States workers’ societies are 
represented by several cigar factories, a knit goods factory, a shoe 
factory, and a window-glass manufacturing establishment. Other 
enterprises backed by trade-unions are reported to be in process 
of organization. A cooperative tailoring establishment has recently 
been opened by a New York clothing workers’ union. 

Agricultural societies are predominant in the cooperative move- 
ments of Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Switzerland, and the 
United States. The term ‘agricultural society”’ is not altogether 
satisfactory, however, inasmuch as it is used variously to include 
farmers’ marketing associations, farmers’ supply associations, and 
associations combining the functions of purchase and sale. Thus, 
the figures given in the table probably include in many instances con- 
sumers’, insurance, and credit societies organized by farmers. The 
farmers’ marketing association has been developed to a high degree in 
Finland, the Netherlands, and above all,in Denmark. No up-to-date 
figures are available for the United Kingdom. In 1914 there were 
975 agricultural societies, most of which were supply societies, and 
therefore really consumers’ or distributive organizations. This 
branch of cooperation is the one branch of the movement which can 
be said to have achieved absolute success in the United States, though 
the consumers’ movement is making progress. According to a United 
States Bureau of Markets investigation there were in 1917 between 
5,000 and 10,000 farmers, purchasing and marketing associations in 
the United States. The farmers’ organizations in this country take 
the form of grain elevator companies, creameries, cheese factories, 
insurance companies, and associations for the marketing of fruit, 
grain, live stock, and produce of various kinds. The business of 
these farmers’ societies amounts to many millions of dollars annually. 

Agricultural societies, in the sense of being societies for collective 
farming, are found in few countries. Italy and Roumania have 
societies of this type. Italy has two kinds of “collective lease- 
holding societies.’”” Those of Lombardy and Sicily rent land which 
they parcel out to the families of the society, each family cultivating 
the land on its own responsibility; those of Emilia work the land in 
common and then share the harvest. In 1919 there were more than 
100,000 acres being cultivated by these Italian farming societies. 
The societies of Roumania have also been very successful, being 
characterized by the progressive, scientific spirit shown by them. 
They make a practice of hiring experts to advise with regard to selec- 
tion of seeds, rotation of crops, and farming methods, and as a result 
have doubled the yield of the land taken over by them. 
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With regard to the development of consumers’ societies, the 
United Kingdom, as would be expected, stands out preeminent, more 
than 90 per cent ‘of the cooperative societies bei ing of this type. 

Finland and Holland have the most evenly dev eloped movement, 
the three chief branches—credit, agricultural, and consumers’ socie- 
ties—being about equal in extent. 


Consumers’ Societies. 


HE consumers’ society, in its general organization, varies little 
from country to country. The cooperative, or Rochdale, prin- 
ciples on which the movement is based, are the same in all countries. 
Economic conditions and national tastes do, however, modify the 
application of the principles and determine the form of activ ity of the 
society. 

Of late years interest in the consumers’ society has been increasing. 
This interest, which has been stimulated by the increasing cost of 
living and the difficulty experienced by the worker in making ends 
meet, has shown itself in the rapid expansion of this branch ‘of the 
movement. In the following table is shown for certain countries 
the number of consumers’ cooperative societies in the latest vear for 
which figures are available. For comparative purposes the number 
of societies in each country in 1909 is also given. 


GROWTH OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT SINCE 1909 IN SPECIFIED 
COUNTRIES. 





! 
Number of 
societies re- 


Latest year 


N : . 
umber of | for which fig- | 











‘ , ! “nPiat ine 
baie de yy ures are ported in 
in 1909. 
reported. latest year. 
AUSETIA. 0c cccccccccccccccesccscccccccccecs eesteces re 1, 285 | 1914 1, 433 
CR EER ne ods ole cb wtsea se canes ce caccbcesccse'e 86 | 1918 440 
I de Gales hab ehdeondnc skatibuae des deptdoangcntaes 21,300 | 1915 j 1, 562 
SE vat hdcadicnctenskaeiewne dhe gah antenhadndenbess 506 | 1918 2 575 
PINE. £5 ch ndecdacedssseccecécs ein Ghdlsshebsaebentee's 2,491 1918 2, 233 
CeTMany ...-2..-20- pugihnbtitp et eedenewSheb 4s ots encbdssdae 2,270 1918 2,277 
EE Ss 600508 scieees Je hes dace tadbeds taccbbateates 31,579 1916 1,915 
ME intcs chakqusésse ss eee ee ee 31,897 1919 , 814 
RS. cn cogatntsercsnvens ol City a welenh 48.d01 352 1917 1,065 
PE i acachdededeonds a ae. Lcebeh bbws <eueas eryers (*) 1918 22.9590 
er re ES EP SOE ae ee am 15 1916 40 
Pr ererrr rr rere 0 J CR Re ee Swe 6 5, 500 1919 10, 000 
0 re Rae tiirativdsbatemew Pad en (4) 1918 218 
SR iicis «readiness <qn as osanece pe Seah 2 Cale: Ser (4) 1918 21,060 
IE co Jone debe de snees cs pAsten CRA Lowes kevin 31,030 1918 1, 706 
URE, BEMROGOE . 6c nccscesccccccese RRS aoe |S eee 1,428 1918 1, 364 
1 Year 1908. 2 Approximate. 3’ Year 1910. 4 Not reported. Year 1912. 


These consumers’ societies include those dealing in general mer- 
chandise, as W ell as those confining themselves to one line of goods, 
such as coal, wine, drugs, meat, bakery goods, etc. Cooperative res- 
taurants are common in countries on the Continent. 

The operations of the cooperative societies in various countries are 
shown in the following table: 
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OPERATIONS OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE RETAIL SOCIETIES IN SPECIFIED 
COUNTRIES. 




































= Av- 
Num- 
| erage } 
pag - , = . A verage| Averag: 
7" s rae tae »| Nem ber o ro Amount annual | annua! 
Country. Year. sumers | members.| mem- | of sales. | sales per] sales pe: 
ide. bers society. ‘membe: 
porting. tng 
SEL, ON, TEEN SCTE 1916 636 | 490,717 772 | $39,815,136 | $62,602)  $sI.14 
RATER VETTE | 1912 205 | 170,748 833 | 9,181,702] 44,789 53.77 
Czecho-Slovakia.................... "| 1918 440 | 135,000 307 | 142210,000| 327295| 10. 
ear eampepenye eT sus | see] isitvee| 300] ottaevase| exoe| 17% 
1 z OE ee ae ee ee) ee es ¢ of . 9* | (2. 61 
a EI AGE DOM Bt 1918 | 2,233 | 1, 129,684 506 | 109,065,724] 48,842} 96.35 
BNI Cait cs. ee 1918 | 2,277] 2,900,000 | 1,274 | 181,648,907 | 79,776 | 62.6; 
I cath laine oi Vininds mila te anal 1910 992 | 156, 563 158 | 7,758,042] 7,821 9. 5: 
Italy. ..... 2S SRR) | Pail: 1915 | 1,970| 2 411,358 208 | 30,270,354! 15,366| 73.5; 
a EN RE a ee Tain 1918 405 219, 140 54 (1) a: WY TS 
Norway SAARC DNS RING = 1918 235 67,910 289 | 12,901,493 | 54,900 189.98 
SS REGS 1918 560} 12 214 (1) bet Fiat 
SN RRR, aT ~...| 1916 340 16, 000 47 Sif cocmr DEER 
Spain Ss ht STC RINTES LIE OES 1918 218 32, 302 148} 3,860,000} 17,706) 119. 5 
Se SRS RRRG RRR Serer 1918 77 204, 906 266 | 38,557,617 | 50,010 188.17 
ie a a NR Rg Rie 1918 161 | 3417826 741 | 45,855,985 | 99,471 134.1: 
United Kingdom....................- 1918 | 1,364 | 3,846,531 | 2,820 | 755,076,227 | 553,575 196.3 


| 





1 Not reported. 2 1,977 societies reporting. 


It is seen that by far the largest number of cooperators reported 
is possessed by the United Kingdom, whose societies number in thei) 
membership 3,846,531 persons. Germany, with 2,900,000 coopera- 
tors, is a close second. These two countries also have, the larges' 
average number of members per society, though the average society 
in the United Kingdom is more than twice the size of the averag 
German society. oumania, Spain, Denmark, and Hungary all have 
very small societies, the size ranging from 47 to 158 persons. So 
far as figures showing size of society can be obtained for a series 
of years, Hungary appears to be the only country in which the society 
is growing smaller. In that country the average society declined in 
size from 179 in 1901 to 158 persons in 1910. Denmark and Italy 
have shown little change since 1910. On the other hand Czecho- 
Slovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Norway, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom all show a considerable increase in the average size 
of the society, particularly during the war period. This increase is 
probably due to two causes: (1) During the war the membership of 
the cooperative societies was increased because of the fact that as line 
as supplies lasted the cooperative societies in all countries sold goods 
to their members at prewar prices, a circumstance which naturally 
proved a great inducement toward joining a cooperative society: 
and (2) a process of amalgamation is going on in many countries. 

In total amount of sales and in average sales per society the English 
movement leads. Even the movement of Germany does only about 
25 ao of the amount of business done by the English societies. 

compared with France, England, and Germany, the movement 
in the United States makes a poor showing, with its estimated mem- 
ship of only about 500,000 persons; its sales however are placed at 
about $200,000,000 per year. In size of society, also, the United 
States falls behind the European nations. Figures collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that the average membership of the 
associations studied was 427. 
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In average sales per member the United Kingdom again leads, 
with saeiialtaentanane of $196.30 per member. In the Scandinavian 
countries the members also show loyalty to the cooperative store. 
Spain shows a surprisingly large expenditure per member, consider- 
ing the backward state of the movement in that country. Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, and Belgium show the lowest annual amount 
purchased per member. ‘This showing, however, is hardly fair to 
either Belgium or Hungary, both because it represents prewar condi- 
tions and because in Belgium many of the societies are laleaten only. 

The table below gives details with regard to the capitalization of 
societies: 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF SHARE CAPITAL PER SOCIETY AND PER MEMBER OF CON- 
SUMERS’ COOPERATIVE RETAIL SOCIETIES IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES. 





j ae | 
| | Num- \verage | Average 
ber of amount | amount 


\ 
: ; \mount 
| Year. socie- | Number of | ofshare | ofshare 


of share 
capital. 


7 try. . - - 
Country ties re-| members. capital capital 


port- per So- per mem- 
ing. | ciety. ber 


NG i dntitin pihgyesssevcagessugstebibemen '1915| 399] 314,814 $1,200,698 $3,009 
Belgium 1912 | 205 | 170,748 385, 202 1,879 
ee 917 | 304] 83, 028 511, 551 1,683 
BRP RTE RSE TERS Ss eo ere Oat 918 | 2, 2,900,000 | 35, | 615, 429 
Hungary . 992 | 156, 563 714,757 721 
: 111,358 | 16,102,121 1 3,098 

204,906 | 2,055,171 2, 666 

324,948 | 1,318,759 | 3, 038 

3,846,531 | 262,981,888 | 192, 802 





1 “Working capital’’; share capital not reported separately. 


In amount of share capital per member the countries differ widely, 
ranging from $2.26 in Belgium to $68.37 in the United Kingdom. 
Among the countries shown, Germany, the magnitude of whose 
cooperative movement most nearly approaches that of England, 
shows a capitalization per member less than one-fifth that of the 
latter country. This is explained by the fact that while the size of 
the share is about the same in both countries—about $7.30 in Ger- 
many and from $5 to $10 in England—the German cooperator rarely 
takes more than one share, preferring to deposit his money in the 
savings department of his society, whence it can be withdrawn at 
short notice. This loan capital also the member may use as the basis 
for purchases on credit, which is not the case with share capital. 
Austria, Belgium, Hungary, Switzerland, and Czecho-Slovakia all 
show a very low ET per member. It must be recalled 

ain with regard to Belgium that many of the societies are bakeries. 
The Austrian movement 1s admittedly undercapitalized, and this fact 
was forcibly demonstrated during the first few weeks of the war, when 
a run on the savings departments of the societies, by means of the 
deposits in which the Austrian cooperative business is chiefly carried 
on, came near proving fatal to a whole consumers’ cooperative 
movement. In Denmark capital is raised not through the issue of 
capital stock, but by loans obtained on the security of the members’ 
Sinidee! and collective liability. Figures are not available show- 
ing the amount of share capital of the Tenah consumers’ cooperative 
societies; it is not probable, however, that they would show any 
greater amount of stock per member than 1s held in the German 
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movement. Neither are corresponding figures available for societies 
in the United States as a whole. A study made by the Bureau of 
Markets of 60 typical cooperative stores in the United States gives 
data ‘from which the average amount of share capital per society can 
be obtained, but figures for membership are not shown. The average 
amount per society was $16,628, a larger figure than in any of the 
European countries except the United Kingdom. 


Wholesale Societies. 


In most of the countries where the movement has reached any con- 
siderable size, the retail societies have established their own coopera- 
tive wholesale society. England was of course the first to undertake 
this step, in 1864, followed four years later by Scotland, which 
country was inspired to do so by the success of the English organiza- 
tion. To the United States belongs the doubtful honor of being the 
latest country to establish a national wholesale, this being done in 
September, 1918, though district wholesales have been in operation 
for the past decade. The following statement shows the countries 
which have wholesale societies, the location of the headquarters, 
and the year in which the society was established, the countries 
being arranged in the chronological order of the establishment of the 
society. 

YEAR OF ESTABLISHMENT AND LOCATION OF NATIONAL WHOLESALE SOCIETIES, 
BY COUNTRIES. 








Year | 
Location of of |} 
Country. central office | estab- | Country. 
of wholesale. | lish- | 
ment. 


Year 
| Location of of 

central office | estab- 
| of wholesale. lish- 
| ment. 





See ere | Manchester...| 1864 | Spain.............-...... ..| Barcelona....] 1900 

Glasgow 1868 | Belgium Antwerp 1901 
: : c 

Netherlands................ Rotterdam....| 1890 x Helsingfors..... ot 


Switzerland 1890 21917 
Germany Hamburg 2 3 aaereer sr 1905 
Denmark ee Copenhagen. ..| 1896 Norway 1907 
Budapest... -.. 1898 Czecho-Slovakia............ 1909 

Moscow 1898 || Italy il: 1911 
.| 1899 1911 

1900 United States 1918 























1The “S. O. K.” ste “.°T.. &.” 


Finland, as is seen, has two consumers’ wholesale societies—the 
Consumers’ Cooperative Wholesale Society (the ‘‘S. O. K.,” as it is 
called, from the initial letters of its Finnish name), established in 
1904, and the Finnish Cooperative Wholesale Society (the ‘“‘O. T. K.’’), 
established in 1917 as a result of a dispute between the agricultural 
and industrial members of the movement, causing the withdrawal of 
the latter and the formation of their own wholesale. France until 
1912 had two wholesale societies. In that year, however, the two 
amalgamated to form a national organization. 

All of the wholesale associations noted in the above table are con- 
sumers’ organizations, the farmers’ organizations in most countries 
having their own society. Finland, however, has a wholesale, the 
Hankkija, which acts as a joint wholesale for the farmers’ federation 
and for the consumers’ stores connected with it; the same is true of 
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Ireland. The United States also has a district wholesale society of 
this type, the Cooperative Wholesale Society of America, located in 
St. Paul. This society maintains separate departments which buy 
for the consumers’ societies affiliated with it and market the produce 
of the farmers’ associations. 

The following table shows the operations of the consumers’ whole- 
sale societies in the latest year for which figures can be obtained. 


OPERATIONS OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES IN SPECIFIED 




















COUNTRIES, 
Num- | | 
ber of 
C ‘ ra affili- | Amount of Net Reserve Share 
ountry. Year. ated | sales, saving. fund. capital. 
socie- 
ties. } 
POS HAR IN 1915| (@) | $5,872,444 | $21,684 | $96,357 Q 
eS paahetshapaswenediendme 1910 108 | 2865,113 500 4,825 | $18, 723 
cr hia Lcnivtis esnkh inns sbamdeamiees 1916 (1) | 1,081,562 13, 446 18, 306 10, 600 
I iarih ks inthis ban mies ig whines mee 1918 1,604 | 19,843,537 l (1) | t) 
EE Skt cetheed<adocvdnavladghias and 1918 494 | 20,789,156 | 697,805 | 1,930,000 | 82, 821 
eer rer Tere ee 1919 | 1,088 | 15,172,345 | 153,449 19, 632 231, 272 
CUE eo bee ang Gnd as = od tine eee wipe mass 1918 (‘) 24,871,000 | 310,828 | 4,106,928 2,380,000 
ee eR oP Om ER 1918 2,140 25, 735, 351 242, 658 (1) ( 3 
a ae en ee as i918 | (1) 1, 737, 000 | 1 (1) (1 
| LS “RRGRRRLGY: See earet inal dee, 1917 228 | 4,020,120] 46,974; = (1) i) 
Eee eee ee ne ee 1918 (1) 1, 585, 986 (; (1) 
che sid is wr 6b wai books aon ald pwede S6- eatin 1918 ay | 2; 618, 000 (1) (1) 
Sweden.......... felis cette bktiee deans We 1918} (') | 7,501,248 (2 (1) l) 
Seiteeriand Mills Selaas nen dirdulinabesibe od 1918 767 | 25,035,911 | 203,320 $82,500 | 259, 045 
nited Kingdom: 1 
NS eee eran eee 1918 1,200 | 317,139,877 | 781,258 | 15,552,054 
Scotland............ sbasies debenene the | 1918 261 | 97,539,415 |2,666, 808 | 3,023,007 
NN i di paint de akan eee | 1918 511 | 4,449,159 36, 630 126, 407 


1 Not repor*ed. . 
2 The Belgian wholesale was reported to be doing a business of approximately $675,500 a month in 1918-19. 
3 Joint wholesale for farmers’ and consumers’ societies. 


Production by Consumers’ Societies. 


The next — in the development of the consumers’ movement, 
after the establishment of the wholesale society, is the production 
of the necessary supplies. This step has already been undertaken 
to a greater or less extent in nearly all the countries under discussion. 
In most cases the production is carried on by the wholesale society, 
though even where this is the case individual societies may undertake 
their own manufacture of certain articles, particularly things like 
bakery goods, where speed in delivery is essential. In Hungary the 
wholesale society has organized a separate company, the majority of 
whose shares are held by the wholesale, to carry on production. 

In Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Netherlands, Russia, and Switzerland, the cooperative movement 
has entered the field of manufacture. Here Great Britain again 
leads, in the volume of production carried on, the value of goods 
produced by the manufacturing departments of the English and 
Scottish wholesale societies amounting in 1918 to $115,112,658. 
Not even Great Britain, however, produces the variety of articles 
manufactured by the wholesale society of Denmark. Germany’s 
wholesale also is a large manufacturer, turning’ out goods to the 
value of $4,733,820 in 1918. The products of the manufacturi 
departments of the French wholesale society in 1919 were value 
at $1,312,667. 
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Soap, shoes, flour, preserves, and matches are the things most gen- 
erally produced, though clothing, butter or oleomargarine, tobacco, 
candy, spices, and chemicals are each produced by the wholesale of 
three different countries. Cocoa or chocohate, tea, wines, bacon. 
sugar, sirup, cheese, wheat, brooms and brushes, rope, coal, motor 
trucks, bicycles, rubber, bricks, barrels, tar, cement, cart wheels, 
and hosiery are some of the other articles manufactured by consumers 
through their wholesale society. 

In some cases the cooperatives have been forced into manufactur 
through the refusal of private wholesalers to sell them supplies. This 
was the cause of the entrance of the English wholesale society into 
the manufacture of soap, of the Swedish society into the production 
of margarine, of the Swiss society into the making of shoes, and of th: 
Danish society into the production of cement. 


Cooperation and the Government. 


The basic principle of cooperation being that of self-help, it follows 
that the development of the movement should come from within 
the movement itself. England and Switzerland are typical examples 
of what can be done by the unaided effort of the cooperators them- 
selves. In certain countries, however, the cooperative movement 
has been aided by the Government. In Hungary the Government 
has aided in the establishment of nearly all the societies now existing. 
Since 1913 the Austrian movement has had the advantage of a 
reduction in fees and taxes. A law was passed in Greece in 1914 
whose purpose was the encouragement of the formation of cooperative 
societies. The Danish movement has also been favored, though 
inadvertently, by legislation. In that country the commercial lay 
provided that, in order to restrict competition, no new retail shops 
should be opened within a certain radius of any town. This provision 
was, however, held not to apply to cooperative societies which con- 
fined their sales to members. Accordingly, cooperative stores coul” 
be opened as near to a town as was desired, and their convenient 
location led many persons to become members. The Government 
has also rendered assistance in educational and propaganda work. 
and through the work of its scientists. The cooperative movement 
of France has been aided from time to time by grants and loans 
of money, a policy which has had anything but a favorable effect in 
developing the self-reliance and strength of the movement of that 
country. Finnish cooperators have also been favored by State 
loans, but this has been done in only a few instances and is regarded 
unfavorably by the cooperators themselves. 

In other countries, notably Germany and Russia, so far from being 
aided by the Government the movement has until recent years 
been regarded with hostility by it. 

Until recently it could be said that, in general, cooperators, on their 
part, did not participate, as cooperators, in politics. It was felt that 
the cooperative movement was an economic and not a political onc. 
This feeling has, in some countries, undergone a change, and in these 
cases the movement can now be said to have a definite political color. 
In Denmark and Switzerland the movement maintains an attitude 
of strict neutrality toward politics. It is said that it has been only 
its rigid exclusion of all political and religious questions that has 
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enabled the Irish cooperative movement to attain its present degree 
of success in agriculture. Up to 1917 the English cooperators, also, 
had kept out of politics. In that year, however, the first step was 
taken toward active participation. The movement did not ally itself 
with any existing celitioal party; it formed its own, the Cooperative 
Party, although it gives its support in certain cases to Labor candi- 
dates. In Austria, Belgium, and the Netherlands the movement is 
divided politically. Of the two big federations in Austria, one main- 
tains a neutral attitude while the other adheres to the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, which it aids from time to time withfunds. In Belgium 
and the Netherlands there are three divisions in the movement— 
the Roman Catholics, the “neutrals,” and the Socialists. In the 
Socialist societies of the former country all members must belong 
to the Socialist Party. In the latter country the neutral and Socialist 
societies have amalgamated and it is not known what the stand of 
the new body will be with regard to politics. In Italy most of the 
societies are neutral, though in Socialist districts many display a 
leaning toward that political faith. The Italian People’s Party is 
favored by the National Federation of Cooperative Societies, and is 
by it “‘intrusted with the political representation of the cooperative 
movement.’’ The Russian, movement as a whole is neutral. Until 
1912 France had two federations, one neutral, the other Socialist. 
In that year, however, they amalgamated to form a national federa- 
tion which is neutral politically. 


Effects of the War. 


The immediate effect of the war on the cooperative movement was 
practically the same in all the European countries. The declaration 
of war was followed by a food panic during which all people who had 
ready money rushed to lay in supplies of foodstuffs. Immediately 
prices went up in the private stores. The cooperative stores, how- 
ever, continued sales at usual prices, both to members and nonmem- 
bers. The result was that they were soon overwhelmed with trade 
and their supplies disappeared so fast that it was only a question of 
time until they would have nothing left to supply the members of 
the societies. The next step was, therefore, the issuance of orders 
to sell only to members, which brought about such an unprecedented 
number of applications for membership that new members had to 
be refused for a time until conditions began to return to somewhere 
near the normal. 

Ail this naturally resulted in the expansion of the movement with 
regard to membership. In Germany this expansion was aided by 
the removal of the Government prohibition against membership in 
a cooperative society on the part of State and municipal employees. 

In all countries in which the movement has reached any consider- 
able proportions the cooperative societies rendered great service as 
stabilizers of prices. They were also active in relief work, that of 
fiungary taking the form of support of military hospitals, while in 
France the societies opened milk-supply stations and undertook the 
organization of soup kitchens and workrooms for the unemployed 
and the carrying of supplies to the soldiers at the front. 
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As the war continued, the cooperative societies in nearly all coun- 
tries experienced difficulty in securing supplies. Supplies of many 
things were rationed by the Governments, often on a prewar basis 
of membership, which meant inadequate supplies for the greatly 
expanded cooperative society. The wholesale societies were partic- 
ularly affected, since under the system of Government issue of 
supplies the wholesale society was eliminated, the supplies being 
issued directly to the retail societies. | 

As would be expected the movement of Belgium and northern 
France suffered especially from the war, both from difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies and from destruction of property. The movement 
of Belgium is, however, regaining its position. In northern France 
the cooperators often had the experience of seeing their store the 
only building spared in the bombardment of the town by the Ger- 
mans, many of whom were cooperators. 

In general, it may be said that the war had a stimulating effect on 
the movement, resulting in the establishment of new societies, an 
increase of membership, and a total increase of business. 

As to a real increase of business per member, the same can not be 
said. Comparable figures showing, for prewar years, the average 
amount spent by each member of the society at his cooperative store 
are obtainable only for four countries. The following statement 
shows for these four countries the rate of increase in the amount so 
spent up to the outbreak of the war and during the war period: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE AMOUNT OF SALES PER MEMBER DURING 
mae AND WAR PERIODS, AND IN COST OF FOOD DURING THE WAR 
OD. 









































Prewar period. War period. 
Per cent of Per cent of 
Country. increasein | increase in . 
" ‘ Per cent of 
ane as average a average ad tcenes Bo 
Years. | amount of | Years. | amount of pon ge ate 
sales per | sales per — 
member. member. 
hor regi A: ene ate: Baa | 1910-1914 8.2 | 1914-1918 44.4 | iss 
SE oe ids. SG awn be enand sede pwollad 1910-1914 9.6 1914-1918 17.9 2109 
CE fey ee 1910-1914 1.9 1914-1915 40.1 110 
lie a i pment sie | 3910-1914 10.1 1914-1918 33.8 130 
} | 
| Decrease. 2 From July, 1914, to October, 1916. 


From the data shown in the above table it can hardly be main- 
tained that the war has resulted in a greater loyalty of the member 
to his society. In the years immediately preceding the war the aver- 
age annual amount spent by each cooperator at his own store showed 
an apparent small increase, though to what extent this was offset by 
increasing prices is uncertain, since cost of living figures are not 
available for those years. The figures for the war period do show 
this relation, and it is evident that the cooperative societies have 
little cause for exultation, and those of Germany least of all. In 
that country, in spite of the fact that the cost of food increased. 109 
we cent, average sales to each cooperator decreased 7.9 per cent. 

his may, of course, be explainable on the ground of the inability of 
the societies to obtain supplies, and may not be due to the defection 
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of the members. Practically the same showing, though in less degree, 
is made by the other countries. France, with an increase of 18S per 
cent in cost of food, showed an increase in average sales per person 
of only 44.4 per cent: and Switzerland with food prices 130 per cent 
above their prewar level showed an increase in sales of only 33.8 
per cent. In England the discrepancy, though great, does not 
reach the extremes shown in France and Switzerland. 

The discrepancy between sales and increased prices would no doubt 
be reduced somewhat if figures for the increase in the prices of the 
total family budget could be obtained, since food prices probably 
advanced more than prices for other articles of family use. Even 
allowing for this reduction, however, it is evident that the cooper- 
ative movement, though in almost all countries greatly increased 
in extent during the war, has not become more intensified. The 
very increase in ‘membership may itself have operated to bring down 
the average amount of expenditure per member. Some of this in- 
crease is no doubt ephemeral, and it may be that the new members, 
not imbued with the cooperative spirit and with the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies elsewhere removed, are reducing the amount of 
their patronage at the cooperative store. 

One favorable effect the war has undoubtedly had. It has dem- 
onstrated the advantage of the large society and has hastened the 
amalgamation of small societies. This process, as stated before, is 
going On in many countries. Small societies operating in certain 
districts are amalgamating to form one big society. In Belgium the 
societies of whole Provinces are uniting in this way. The same 
process is going on in Austria, partic ularly in Vienna where three 
societies have amalgamated, forming a society of more than 400,000 
members, and will soon be joined by a fourth. The German move- 
ment has been carrying out the amalgamation process for some time. 
In that country it is usual for one society in a district to absorb all 
the others, the membership of the district society sometimes includ- 
ing as many as 100,000 members. In France, also, since the estab- 
lishment of the National Federation in 191 2, more stress is bei ‘ing laid 
on the fusion of small societies. In the city of Paris the societies 
have amalgamated to form the Cooperative Union of Paris. 


Extent of the Consumers’ Seepedive Movement. 

The present extent of the consumers’ movement is indicated by 
the proportion of the population supplied by the cooperative socie- 
ties. It is estimated by the French National Federation of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Societies in its y earbook for 1920 that in France 
between one-eighth and one-tenth and in Finland about one-fourth 
of the po ulation are cooperators. The German societies allow only 
one it, sae per family. On the basis of the ‘‘standard family’’ of 
five, the German consumers’ cooperative movement with its 2,900,000 
members, supplies a little over 22 per cent of the population. The 
7 ure for the United Kingdom is not so easily arrived at, since many 

the English societies also admit into membership both husband 
al wife. Mr. Percy Redfern, in his book, ‘‘Cooperation for All,”’ 
estimated in 1915 that there were about 500, 000 woman members of 
cooperative societies. Allowing the same rate of increase in mem- 
bership among the women as among the total membership since 
1915—26 per ¢ent—there were in 1918 about 6 630,000 woman mem- 
bers. Taking this factor into consideration and again using the 
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‘standard family”’ as a basis, it would indicate that 41 per cent of 
the population are connected with the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment. Allowing for increase in population, it is probably safe to 
say that between one-third and two-fifths of the population are 
supplied by the cooperative movement. Figures are not available for 
the consumers’ branch of the Russian movement, but according to 
Mr. Zelenko, of the New York branch of the Moscow Narodny Bank. 
all branches of the movement combined reach 100,000,000 persons. 
Danish consumers’ cooperative societies are estimated to suppl) 
nearly one-half of the Danish people. 
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Proceedings of 5ist Annual Co , 1919. Cooperative Union, Limited, Hol- 
yoake House, Hanover Street, Manchester, England. 

GREECE: 

Annuaire de la Coopération (2° année), 1920. Fédération Nationale des Coopéra- 

tives de Consommation, 13 Rue de |’Entrepét, Paris, 1920. - 
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U. S. Commerce Reports, May 5, 1920. Washington. 

International Cooperative Bulletin (monthly), issues of 1911-1920. Published 
by International Cooperative Alliance, Orchard House, 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, London, 8. W. 1}. 
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Westminster, London, §. W. 1}. 
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ment of Commerce. 
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Political Science Quarterly, May, 1920. 
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MontTHiy Lapor Review of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, June, 1920 
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The Russian Cooperative Movement, by Frederic E. Lee. Miscellaneous series, 
No. 101, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, 1920. 

SPAIN: 
Annuaire de la Coopération (2° année), 1920. Fédération Nationale des Coopéra- 
tives de Consommation, 13 Rue de |l’Entrepét, Paris, 1920. 
SWITZERLAND: 
: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 1918. Herausgeben vom eidgendéssischen 
statischen Bureau. 
Taschen Kalendar, 1918. Verband Schweiz Konsumvereine (V.S. K.), Basel. 
International Cooperative Bulletin (monthly), issues of 1911-1920. Published by 
International Cooperative Alliance, Orchard House, 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, London, 8. W. 1. 
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A Survey of Typical Cooperative Stores in the United States, by J. A. Bexell and 
Hector Macpherson. Bulletin No. 394 of the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1916. 
Cooperative Purchasing and Marketing Organizations Among Farmers in the 
United States, by O. B. Jesnessand W. H. Kerr. Bulletin No. 547 of the Office 
of Markets and Rural Organization, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
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Montaiy LABor Review of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, issues of March, 
1920 (pp. 138-145), and April, 1920 (pp. 117-128). 
GENERAL: 
Consumers’ Cooperation, by Albert Sonnichsen. New York, The Macmillan (o., 
1919. 
Cooperation and the Future of Industry, by Leonard 8. Woolf. London, George 
‘Allen & Unwin (Ltd.). 
Cooperation at Home and Abroad, by C. R. Fay. 2d edition. London, P. 8 
King & Son (Ltd.), 1920. 
Cooperation in Many Lands, by L. Smith-Gordon and C. O’Brien. Cooperative 
Union, Limited, Holyoake House, Hanover Street, Manchester, England, 1919. 
Cooperation, the Hope of the Consumer, by Emerson P. Harris. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1918. 
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Son (Ltd.), 1919. 

é People’s Yearbook, 1919 and 1920. Annals of the English and Scottish Whole- 
F sale Societies. Cooperative Wholesale Society, Limited, 1 Balloon Street, 
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q tive Alliance, London, 1913. 
b Montaty Lasor Revrew of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, issues of April, 
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Self-Government in the Building Industry in Great Britain. 


WO years ago the Montaiy Lasor REviEw gave an account of a 
i proposed plan for industrial self-government in the building 

aden of Great Britain.!. At that time the plan had been in- 
dorsed by the trade-unions of the industry, which were proposing a 
conference with the employers’ federations, with a view to putting 
the industry as a whole on a new footing. A recent Sailieatio: 
of the Garton Foundation gives an account of the progress of the 
movement.” 

By the middle of 1917, employers and employees had agreed that 
the industry should be organized for combined rather than for opposed 
action, and had adopted the general principles of the plan originally 
proposed. These provided for a council or parliament, composed of 
representatives of employers and employees in equal numbers who 
should deal with questions affecting the industry as a whole. Under 
this headig would come, for instance, efforts to standardize wages 
throughout the country, the prevention of unemployment, the 
advancement of technical training and research, and the consideration 
of such questions as industrial control and status of labor, scientific 
management and increase of output, a closer association between 
commercial and esthetic requirements, and the like. Eventually it 
was decided that this council should consist of 132 members, repre- 
senting not only the federated employers and employees, but also the 
yarious associations of specialist craftsmen who had their own unions 
but did not come into the large federations. The council, as formed, 
was recognized by the Government as ‘‘the official standing consulta- 
tive committee to the Government on all questions affecting the 
industry it represents,’ and a liaison officer was furnished to attend 
all meetings, although without a vote. Provision was made for set- 
ting up district and regional councils, under the central body, each 
being formed in much the same way, the works committee,of each 
firm being the final unit of organization. 

The report declares that in the two years during which the council 
has been in existence it has been distinguished for the absence of 
partisan alignment. 

In all its two and a half years’ experience, it has never had a Mead ” vote, and as 

t 


one of its members has well said, ‘‘they weresnot on the council either as operatives or 
employers, but were all intent on lifting up the trade.”’ 


Its most important work has been carried on through committees 


which have been considering and reporting upon the various problems 
presented by the industrial situation, as it affects the building trades, 





1 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, October, posed . 54-61, : 
2 Garton Foundation. The industrial council for the building industry. London, Harrison & Sons. 
153 pp. 
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following the war. The report of the committee on education and 
apprenticeship concerning apprenticeship was briefly noted in a recent 
number of the Review.* The committee on safety and welfare has 
presented a report on the dangers of woodworking machinery and the 
best methods of guarding against them, which has been submitted 
to the various industrial councils concerned, with the idea that if 
they approve its findings it shall be handed to the Home Secretary to 
be used as the basis for legal regulations. But the most important 
work yet done is found in the report of the committee on scientific 
management, which, appointed in February, 1919, made an interim 
report on public service in the building industry in August, 1919, 
which has attracted considerable attention as being almost the first 
authoritative expression of the view that the end sought——a permanent 
improvement in production——‘‘can not be fully attained except as the 
corollary of democratic control and organized public service.”’ 

The committee begins by giving some outline of the purpose it 
sought to accomplish: 

We have glimpsed the possibility of the whole building industry of Great Britain 
being welded together into one great self-governing democracy of organized public 
service, uniting a full measure of free initiative and enterprise with all the best that 
applied science and research can render. * * * 

We believe that the great task of our industrial council is to develop an entirely new 
system of industrial control by the members of the industry itselfi—the actual pro- 
ducers, whether by hand or brain—and to bring them into cooperation with the State 
as the central representative of the community whom they are organized to serve. 
Nothing short of this will produce the full development of the ‘‘team spirit’ in indus- 
try, which is the key to the whole problem of production; nothing short of this is 
worthy of the high ideals for which our industrial council stands. 


Taking up the subject of output, the committee finds that there 
are four main factors responsible for its limitation: The fear of un- 
employment, the disinclination of operatives to make unrestricted 
profit for private employers, the lack of interest in the industry 
evidenced by operatives, owing to their nonparticipation in control, 
and inefficiency, both managerial and operative. 


Unemployment and Unemployment Pay. 


O REDUCE unemployment, the committee recommends the 
formation of local, regional, and central employment commit- 

tees, to consist of an equal number of employers and employees, 
with one architect on each, appointed from a professional associa- 
tion. Their first duty would be to regularize the demand for build- 
ing by two lines of effort ; 

1. At the approach of slack periods, by accelerating new building enterprises, 
both public and private, with the cooperation of architects and local authorities. 

2. Conversely, at periods of congestion, by advising building owners to postpone 
the construction of such works as are not of an urgent character. 

These methods would lessen but could not do away with unem- 
pazenent, so as a second measure the report recommends that the 

uilding Trades Parliament should approach the representatives of 
other industries and the public authorities with a view to investi- 
gating the possibility of ‘dovetailing’’ or seasonal interchange of 
abor. It is suggested that during slack seasons in their own trade 





+“ Report on apprenticeship in the building industry, Great Britain,’ in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
May, 1920, pp. 119-122. 
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building employees could be used to advantage in such work as 
afforestation, road making, the preparation of sites for housing 
schemes, and the demolition of unsanitary or condemned areas in 
ie: buhtanig for improvements. 

However, even with all possible measures to prevent unemploy- 
ment in force, it is probable that it will continue to exist for some 
time at least, so the question of unemployment pay is taken up. 
The committee indorses unreservedly the principle that the indus- 
try should maintain its workers, whether or not it can furnish them 
continuous employment. 

We further recommend that in cases of unavoidable unemployment, the mainte. 
nance of its unemployed members shall be undertaken by the industry throug), 
its employment committees, and that the necessary revenue should be raised }) 
means of a fixed percentage on the wages bill, and paid weekly to the employment 
committee by each employer on the joint certificate of himself and a shop steward 
or other accredited trade-union representative. 

* * * % * cy * 


While the collection of this revenue should be carried out by the employmen' 
committees, the payments should be made by periodical refund to the trade-union: 
who would thus become an important integral part of the official machinery an 
would distribute the unemployment pay in accordance with the regulations pre- 
scribed by the industrial council and its committees. 


The unemployment pay recommended is to be half a man’s full 
pay, supplemented, in the case of a married man, by one-tenth of 

is full wage for his wife and for each of his children, up to four, 
under 16 years of age. Every worker should be entitled to one 
week’s holiday during the summer, to be paid at the same rate and 
from the same fund as the unemployment pay. 


The committee fully realized that these plans mean a considerable 
“increase in the cost of carrying on the industry. It is proposed that 
this shall be met from two sources: 
The workers by more concentrated effort must increase efficiency beyond the 
present standard; and management and capital must consent to a limitation being 


imposed upon their earnings, and should be prepared to adopt methods on their 
their side which will lead to greater output. 


The proposal to limit the returns to capital and management is 
RTA < 2 the most radical suggestion in the whole report, but the 
committee points out that not only is it necessary in order to secure 
funds for the unemployment program, but that its adoption will go 
far to increase the good will of the workers, and to end the more or 
less unconscious restrictions on output due to an unwillingness to 
work for unlimited profits for employers. Fixing the managerial! 
salaries, however, seemed likely to be a task of much difficulty, 
especially since in the smaller businesses the employer is frequently 
both owner and manager, and often has no idea as to the division 
of his returns between these two réles. After much discussion, the 
following plan was adopted. 

We finally decided to recommend that the salaries of management might be ascer- 
tained by each “‘employer-manager”’ declaring what salary he has received, or what 
he regards as his due. These declarations should be periodically reviewed by the 


employment committee appointed under this scheme, the first review to ascertain 
data for possible revision in order to develop a recognized standard of remuneration. 


The proper return to capital was an even more complex matter, 
for interest depends on security as well as on the price of money. 
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If interest is to be limited, the element of uncertainty should be 
removed, and security can be given only in return for a measure of 
control. ‘Supervision, limitation, guarantees form, therefore, the 
triple keystone of the plan we now propose.” Briefly, the ~~ is 
that approved capital, invested in the building industry and regis- 
tered annually after audit, shall receive a limited but guaranteed 
rate of interest. The rate has not yet been worked out, but it is 
recommended that the guaranty shall apply to all firms in the indus- 
try, except where failure to earn it is declared by the committee 
upon the advice of the auditors to be due to incompetent manage- 
ment. Of course this plan involves the regular employment of 
qualified accountants to audit each business, a plan which is regarded 
as likely to result in much incidental benefit, tending to “add greatly 
to the efficiency of every firm engaged therein.” At least, it will 
tend to set up some standard of managerial efficiency based on 
observed results. 

It is regarded as certain that after all legitimate expenses are met, 
the industry as a whole will show a surplus—the fund from which 
at present profits are drawn. Concerning this, the following recom- 
mendations are made: 

|. That the amount of the surplus earnings of the industry shall be publicly declared 
every year and accompanied by a schedule of the services to which the money has 
been voted. 

2. That it shall be held in trust by a national joint committee of the Building 
Trades Industrial Council, and shall be applied to the following common services, 
which will be developed under the control of the industry as a whole: 

(a) Guaranty of interest on approved capital. 

(6) Loans to firms in the industry for purposes of development. 

(ce) Education and research in various directions for improvement of the industry, 
both independently and in cooperation with other industries. 

(d) Superannuation schemes for the whole registered personnel of the industry. 

(e) Replacement of approved capital lost through no fault of the management. 

(f) Such other purposes as may be thought desirable. 


The committee recognized that the adoption of the plans pro- 
posed would make the building trades attractive both to ‘aiiiaes 
and employers, and it therefore recommended that restrictions 
should be placed upon the admission of both. The employment 
committees, studying the whole development of the industry should 
periodically notify trade-unions of the number of new members 
who could be absorbed, and these should be admitted to registra- 
tion “‘after a suitable trade test or evidence of previous service in 
the industry.’”’ The admission of new employers is to be regulated 
with equal care, ‘‘in order to insure that a high standard of efficiency 
is established and maintained in this connection.”’ 


Scientific Management. 


"TAKING up the question of scientific management, the committee 

recommends the adoption of an accurate system of cost account- 
ing which shall renderit possible to determineat any time the proportion 
of the cost of the various items of labor to the total cost, the proportion 
of establishment charges to total costs, the proportion of the other fac- 
torsinvolved, and departmental costs. Other recommendations are for 
more recoguition of exceptional ability on the part of operatives, and 
more opportunity for them to take positions of greater responsibility ; 
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that care should be taken to provide a sufficiency of plant, and thai 
material should be arranged with a view to affording continuity of 
employment for the ultimate handler of the material; that workshops 
should bespecially built or adapted for the purpose in view, and shoul: 
contain the best devices for the most efficient manipulation of the 
material; that the personal comfort of the operatives should be pro- 
vided for by canteens, sanitary arrangements, and the like. Finally, 
it is strongly urged that works committees should be established, in 
which ‘management and labor may exchange their specialist know!- 
edge and discuss questions of mutual interest.”’ 


Conclusion. 


UMMING up the report, the committee declares its belief that the 

measures recommended will secure the following results: 

Freedom and security for initiative and enterprise. 

Complete removal of the fear of unemployment. 

Salaries to management commensurate with ability. 

Hire of capital at the market rate of good securities. 

Provision of common services controlled by the whole industry, and financed from 
its surplus earnings. 

The report was signed by all of the employee members and three of 
the employer members of the committee. Five employer members 
presented a statement that while agreeing with some of the proposals 
contained in the report they did not see their way to sign it without 
important reservations. The report naturally gave rise to much dis- 
cussion in the industrial council, the disagreement centering aroun 
the question of whether the motive of service or of private gain fur- 
nished the strongest incentive. Finally, the following resolution, 
proposed by one of the employer members who had not signed the 
report, was unanimously adopted: 

That the council receive the report and ask the committee to further examine the 


possible effects of the application of the principles it sets forth, in the light of the 
criticisms which the present discussion has evoked. 


The report is still (August, 1920) under discussion, and has appar- 

ently given rise to serious disagreement in the council. 

eanwhile, in various sections of the country, efforts have been 
made to put its principles into effect. One of the first of these was at 
Manchester, where the local section set up a building guild committee 
and proposed to the city council to cooperate in building 2,000 houses 
to relieve the local housing shortage. Its proposal was to do this at 
10 per cent above actual cost, this margin being held necessary for 
meeting overhead charges, for the purchase of plant, for building up 
reserves, and for pay for unemployment due to sickness, accidents, 
shortage of work or stress of weather.‘ 

For some reason the proposal met with much opposition. The 
first objection was that the committee lacked financial guaranties. 
This was met by pointing out that since the city council was to ad- 
vance raw materials and wages only as needed, the work done woul: 
always furnish a full protection for the advances made. Not long 
afterward, an arrangement was made between the cooperative 
wholesale societies and the building councils whereby the former were 





* Ways and Means (London), February 21, 1920. Supplement, p. IV. 
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to furnish raw materials whenever the building councils might need 
them, in «ny quantities desired. This did away with the necessity 
for the municipal council to provide the raw material, and left it 
responsible only for meeting wage bills which would be credited 
against the purchase value of the houses the municipality was to 
takeover. A series of annoying delays and futile objections followed, 
until at present it appears doubtful whether, in spite of the pressing 
need for houses, the city will ever avail itself of the proffer. An 
attempt of a similar character of the local building council at Irlam 
to idartake house building for the urban district council seems to 
have met with a similar fate. 

Meanwhile, in London, undeterred by the obstacles thrown in the 
way of the local branches, the district council of building trade opera- 
tions is planning to set up a so-called building guild, and to carry on 
building operations under the plan outlined in the report to the 
national council. A prospectus announcing their intention was 
issued in May, 1920, but as yet no information has been received as 
to the suecess of the movement. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in August, 1920. 


HE. Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in August, 1920, from 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries 

and in bituminous coal mining. Belated returns were received and 
incorporated in the figures in ‘these tables after the press notices re- 
lating to the same were put out. Hence, the figures will differ from 
those of the press notices. The figures for August, 1920, when 
compared with those from identical establishments for August, 1919, 
show increases in the numberof people employed in 6 “industries 
and decreases in 8. The largest increase, 20.8 per cent, appears in 
cigar manufacturing, while an increase of 23.6 per cent is chow T in 
both men’s ready-made Spey and car building and repairing 
Respective decreases of 52.3 per cent and 15.8 per cent are shown i 
woolen and leather. 

increases in the amount of pay roll for August, 1920, as compared 
with August, 1919, are reported for 11 industries , while decrease: 
are reported for 3 industries. The largest increases, 96.4 per cent, 
62.9 per cent, and 49.3 per cent, appear in car building and repair- 
ing, cigars, and paper making. Woolen shows a decrease of 42.4 per 
cent and leather a decrease of 8.5 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF FMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST, 1919, 
AND 1920. 


Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay roll. 
pay | pay 
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$10, 580,298 |$12, 495, 567 
4,050,488 | 4,849,128 | 
2,825,357 | 5,548,778 | 
1,025,696 | 1,369,439 
278, 662 326,712 | 
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1,202,165 | 1,510,272 
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In comparing the reports of the same industries for August, 1920, 
with those for July, 1920, 2 industries show an increase in the number 
of persons on the pay roll and 12 a decrease. Respective increases 
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of 9.8 per cent and 1.4 per cent are shown in car building and repair- 
ing and paper making. Woolen shows a decrease of 5.9 per cent 
and leather manufacturing a decrease of 5.2 per cent. A decrease 
of 5 per cent is reported for both automobiles and hosiery and un- 
derwear. 

When compared with July, 1920, the pay rolls in August, 1920, 
show increases in 6 industries and decreases in 8. The greatest 
increase, 30.2 per cent, appears in car building and repairing, while 
the smallest increase, 0.7 per cent, is shown in coal. A decrease of 
7.5 per cent took place in men’s ready-made clothing. gg ttc 
decreases of 5.9, 5.0, and 4.8 per cent are shown in woolen, hosiery 
and underwear, and leather. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1920. 








| Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay roll 
— mane 2 
lis a Per Per 
ments | Period | cent | cent 
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; de- | de 
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! | 
PS: ee tees ‘ ' | | scat 
tf | a a ee 99 | 4mo..| 170,021 | 168,522 | — 0.9 $12,045, 900 |$12, 470, 838 3.5 
Automobile manufacturing. | i8 | lwk..| 142,181 | 135,115 | — 5.0 | 4,752,516 | 4,812,817; 4+ 1.3 
Car building and repairing. . 54, 4mo..| 68,604 | 75,354 | + 9.8] 4,288,042 | 5,581,322 +30. 2 
Cotton Mannfacturing....-- 51! lwk..| 55,560} 54,409 | — 2.1 1,313,397 | 1,293,291 1.5 
Cotton finishing. ........... 16 |...do...| 12,125 | 12,046| — .7 325, 379 | 314, 282.| — 3.4 
Hosiery and underwear.... 60 |...do...| 29,189 | 27,722 | — 5.0 551, 073 523,659 | — 5.0 
0 a ee ee 50 |...do...| 19,407! 18,259) — 5.9 520, 203 489,397 | — 5.9 
_ eee a aaa 46 | 2wks.| 15,337] 15,062; — 18 614, 825 625,069} + 1.7 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 41 | lwk..| 31,049] 29,605) — 4.7 960, 355 888, 599 7.5 
Leather manufacturing... .. 34 |..do...| 16,370} 15,524 | — 5,2 443, 133 421, 881 — 4.8 
Boots and shoes. ........... 74|!..do...| 55,716) 55,309) — .7] 1,347,675) 1,314,525) — 2.5 
Paper making.............. 55 |..do...! 32,719 | 33,186 | + 1.4 941,195 | 1,004,329] + 6.7 
Cigar manufacturing. ...... 48 |..do....| 14,769 | 14,744) — .2 311, 678 311, 041 ion 
Coal mining (bituminous). . 86 4mo..) 23,882] 23,740 .6| 1,744,872] 1,756,328] + .7 

















In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 89 plants in the iron and steel 
industry reported 132,791 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay period reported for August, 1920, as against 
126,045 for the reported pay-roll period in August, 1919—an in- 
crease of 5.4 per cent. Figures given by 91 establishments in the 
iron and steel industry for August and July, 1920, show that 136,155 
employees were actually working on the last full day of the pay 
period reported for in August, 1920, as against 140,599 for the 
period in July, 1920—a decrease of 3.2 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates. 


[NX 11 of the 14 industries there were establishments reporting 

increases in wage rates during the period July 15 to August 15, 
1920, while a firm in one of these industries reported a decrease. A 
number of firms did not answer the inquiry relating to wage changes, 
— such cases it is probably safe to assume that no changes were 
made. 
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Iron and steel.—An increase of 15.6 per cent was given by one mil! 
to 6.8 per cent of the men, while 63 per cent of the men in another 
mill were given an increase of 15 per cent. One establishment re- 
ported two increases granted during this period; one, an increase of 
9.9 per cent, affecting approximately 6 per cent of the force, and the 
other, an increase of $2.38 per day, affecting 2.4 per cent of the men. 
One firm granted an increase of 8.2 per cent to 30 per cent of the 
employees and another firm gave a 5.6 per cent increase to 87 per 
cent of the employees. Four plants reported an increase of 6 per 
cent, affecting approximately 71 per cent of the force in the first 
plant, 61 per cent in the second, 54 per cent in the third, and 51 per 
cent in the fourth. One mill gave a5 per cci_ increase to 50 per cent 
of the men. 

Automobiles.—An increase of about 10 per cent was granted by one 
establishment, but the percentage of employees affected was not 
stated. One concern gave a 3 per cent increase to 2 per cent of the 
men. A decrease of 10 per cent, affecting 65 per cent of the force, 
was reported by one firm. 

Car building and repairing.—A large proportion of car-building 
employees were affected by the decision handed down by the United 
States Railroad Labor Board on July 20, 1920, and made retroactive 
to May 1, 1920. The exact effect of this decision can not be meas- 
ured, but it is doubtless the greatest factor in the changes in wage 
rates noted by this report, which shows an increase of approximately 
20 per cent in the general wage level. 

otton manufacturing.—All of the employees in one firm were given 
an increase of 15 per cent. 

Cotton jinishing.—Twenty per cent of the force in one establish- 
ment received an increase of 15 per cent. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—A general increase, ranging from 5 to 
10 per cent, was given to all pieceworkers in one factory. 

eather.—All the employees in one tannery received an increase of 
about 9 percent. Another concern granted an increase of 5 per cent 
to 4 per cent of the force. One establishment gave a bonus for full- 
time service. 

Boots and shoes.—One factory gave an increase of 11.4 per cent to 
1.4 per cent of the employees. 

Paper making.—The entire force in one mill was granted an increase 
of 10 per cent, while an increase of 35 cents a day was given to all 
employees in another mill. One establishment reported an increase 
of 5.5 per cent to about 6 per cent of the force, and another estab- 
lishment reported a 6.1 per cent increase to 8.6 per cent of the force. 

Cigars.—Respective increases of approximately 8 per cent and 10 
per cent were granted to all employees in two concerns. 

Coal mining.—In one mine the entire force received an increase as 
follows: Eighty-five cents per day to men; 50 cents per day to boys; 
17 cents per ton to contract workers; and 14 per cent to yardage men. 
In another mine 70 per cent of the men received increases. All the 
day men were awarded an increase of 85 cents per day. The amount 
received by the other workers was not stated. For both mines the 
increase received was in lieu of a 14 per cent increase heretofore paid. 
Respective increases of 10 per cent and 20 per cent were granted to 
all employees in two mines. 
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Report of Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom. 
A S reported by the British Labor Gazette for August, 1920, the 


operations of the employment exchanges for ‘the five weeks 

ending July 9, 1920, are summarized as follows: The average 
daily number of ap slications from workpeople, of vacancies notified, 
and of vacancies filled during the five weeks was 9,887, 4,179 and 
2,933, respectively. 

Compared with the previous month the daily average of applica- 
tions from workpeople showed a decrease of 6. 7 per cent, w hile the 
daily average Kg ancies notified and vacancies filled showed de- 
creases of 12.1 per cent and 9.7 per cent, respectively. 

The average daily number of applications from adults was 8,369— 
5,693 men and 2,676 women. There were 3,299 aver rage daily vacan- 
cles reported— 1,760 men and 1 539 women. The average number of 
positions filled daily was 2,301—1, 302 men and 999 women; which 
when compared with the previous ‘month shows a decline of 12 per 
cent among men and 7.3 per cent among women. 

Among the oce upational groups in which positions were filled by 
men, building and construction of works, with 17.7 per cent of the 
total number of men; engineering and iron founding, with 15.7 per 
cent; and general laborers, with 17.6 per cent, were the largest. 
Sixty- five per cent of the women were placed in domestic service and 

{.8 per cent in the dressmaking trades. 

_As regards juveniles, 22,967 ‘applications were received from boys, 

854 vacancies were notified, and 9,830, or 71 per cent, were filled. 

ci he number of applications received from girls was 22,561, and the 

number of vacancies notified for girls 12,527. Of the vacancies noti- 
lied, 9,085, or 72.5 per cent, were filled. 

Of the total vacancies filled for juveniles, 12 per cent were filled by 
applicants who thus obtained their first situation since leaving school. 

The following table shows, for men and women, the number of 
applications from w orkpeople, vacancies notified, and vacancies filled 
during the five weeks ending July 9, 1920. 


APPLICATIONS FROM WORKPEOPLE, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FILLED 
DU RING FIV E WE E KS ENDING JULY 9, 1920. 














‘ plcattonstrom | Vacancies notified. | Vacancies filled. 
Group of trades.! : a OE ee a ae 
Men. Women. Men. | Women. Men. Women. 
i ae ——~—- a Bee 

EE a eee fe aa 3 eae kf Se Saar 
Commtrimperon Of WOTKS. ......-.c.ccccccces- eG leceanccho. TM hésedesoees DA WEis os caeseus 
Engineering and iron founding...........- 34, 468 2,019 7,977 714 6, 160 | 623 
i sea ataeee ot § jee BED Losecovdces & | ere 
Construction of vehicles... .-. ay es SRE BOE tov cneskess 4 See dl eee 
Miscellaneous metaltrades................ | 4,056 1, 512 | 1,068 | 693 777 575 
Ne cpus awemoes 4,430 40, 388 1,753 32,061 1,212 | 19, 492 
Commercialand clerical..........-......-. 6,776 4, 568 | 2,027 | 1,640 1, 565 1,127 
Conveyance ofmen, goods,andmessages..| 20,795 1, 534 | 3,665 713 3, 039 | 642 
Agriculture 4,071 2, 258 | 3,028 | 1,713 2, 376 | 1, 160 
, RRR SIRRRRRERE REE 3,759 | <9 i, 760 607 1,157 
Dress (including boots and shoes)......... 3, 496 5, 463 | 513 | 1,788 376 1,445 
Food, tobacco, drink, and lodging......-.. 2,150 2, 700 | 610 1,653 494 1,441 
General laborers | SSM ee Saas 36, 213 8,620 | 7, 534 | 413 6, 867 | 321 
rae hm en nm 15, 009 7,456 | 6,178 3, 034 3, 826 2,015 
eee 170, 796 80, 277 52,814 46,182 | 39,073 "29, 998 





' Casual occupations (dock labore rsand coal laborers) are exciaded from this table and from all the figures 
above. The number of casual jolts found for work people in these occupations during the period was 4,524. 
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Resettlement and Unemployment in the United Kingdom.’ 


on out-of-work donation and unemployment benefit on August 

13,1920, was 213,587. Of this number 135,439 were demobi- 
lized members of His Majesty’s forces or of the merchant services, and 
the remaining 78,148 (70 per cent men) were civilians belonging to tho 
insured industries and therefore drawing unemployment insurance. 
Of the ex-service people, 36,108 also belonged to the insured indus- 
tries and would have been eligible to unemployment insurance had 
they not been drawing the greater out-of-work donations, making 
a total of 114,256 workpeople unemployed out of a total of 3,818,834 
in the insured industries. Unemployment in these industries as 
indicated by these figures was, therefore, 2.99 per cent. Two-thirds 
of this unemployment was in the three great industries—engineering 
and iron founding, building and works of construction, and ship- 
building. The remaining 99,331 unemployed ex-service workers, 
who belonged to the uninsured industries, represented 0.70 per cen' 
only of the 14,100,000 in those industries. 

n the same date, August 13, 1920, the employment exchange live 
registers comprised 229,659 men, 50,243 women, and 34,887 juveniles, 
making a total of 314,789 who were seeking employment through tho 
exchanges, as compared with the total of 1,242,673 who were on th 
employment exchange live register on May 2, 1919, the time of most 
acute unemployment since the armistice. 

Under the national scheme for the employment of disabled ex- 
service men 177,949 disabled men had been placed with the enrolled 
firms up to August 6, 1920, while there were still 6,599 vacancies, 
and 15,214 disabled men were on the employment exchange ‘‘dis- 
abled” live register. 

The appointments department, which is engaged in placing ex- 
service men and civilians of the type, generally speaking, above the 
ordinary clerk, had up to August 13 succeeded in placing 38,260 
men, and had on its live register 7,069 officers, 6,767 other ranks, and 
2,001 civilians. 

The out-of-work donation scheme inaugurated with the beginning 
of demobilization has been continued to the present time, by exten- 
sions and special extensions,’ for the benefit of ex-service men. 
Civilian donations ceased one year after the armistice, and donations 
to ex-members of His Majesty’s forces were to have ceased on July 31, 
1920, but they have been further extended until November 8, 1920, 
at which time the new unemployment insurance act becomes opera- 
tive. The general principles and conditions of the new extension 
scheme are similar to those in force under the expiring scheme, the 
rate being 20 shillings ($4.87 par) per week. 

As recorded in the Montaity LaBor Review for September (pp. 
165 to 169), the unemployment insurance act will extend compulsory 
insurance to substantially all workers except outworkers and persons 
employed in agriculture and private domestic service, so that nearly 


tar total number of unemployed people in the United Kingdom 





1 Compiled from the Ministry of Labor’s weekly report on demobilization and resettlement for Aug. 25, 


2 See MONTHLY LABor REVIEW for May (pp. 85-100) and September (pp. 135-161), 1919, and April (pp. 
155-174), 1920. 
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all ex-service men who perchance have not found employment when 
this further extension expires will still be entitled to the 15 shillings 
($3.65 par) per week unemployment insurance. 

Since the armistice approximately 4,100,000 men other than com- 
missioned officers have been demobilized from His Majesty's forces 
There are, however, roughly speaking, at present (end of August, 
1920), only 150,000 unemployed ex-service men all told, and a stirring 
appeal to the country has been made by Field Marshal Lord Haig to 
find employment for them. 

A determined effort is being made to ‘‘pay the nation’s debt of 
honor” by placing every one of these men in a remunerative position 
during the early autumn. Those having this matter in hand have 
taken the stand that even the class considered ‘‘unemployable,’ 
which naturally makes up a large portion of these last ex-service 
men, should be given an opportunity to help themselves. 





Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in August, 1920. 


HE following figures as to the condition of employment in Great 

Britain and Ireland in July, 1920, as compared with June, 

1920, and July, 1919, have been compiled from figures appear- 

ing in the British Labor Gazette for August,1920. Similarinformation 
for April was published in the July Montuiy Lazor Review. 

In July, 1920, as compared with June, 1920, the largest increases in 
the number of persons employed are 2 per cent in quarrying, 1.8 per 
cent in the brick trade, and 1.6 per cent in the corset trade. A de- 
crease of 7 per cent is shown in dressmaking and millinery; while a 
decrease of 3.9 per cent appears in ee mantle, costume, 
blouses, etc., manufacturing in London, and a decrease of 3.1 per 
cent in the same trade in Glasgow. 

Comparing July, 1920, with June, 1920, the earnings of employees 
show respective increases of 10 per cent, 4.4 per cent, and 3.7 per 
cent in the cement, carpet, and worsted trades. Decreases of 6.8 per 
cent, 6.6 per cent, and 5.4 per cent appear in the bookbinding, lace, 
and boot and shoe trades. : 

The number of persons employed during July, 1920, in the cement 
trade shows an increase of 33.4 per cent over the July, 1919, number; 
and the number employed in the paper trade shows a similar increase 
of 29 per cent. The tailoring trades show a decrease of 5.1 per cent 
and the leather trades a decrease of 4.3 per cent. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in July, 1920, as compared 
with July, 1919, show an increase in all trades. The largest increases, 
90.6, 86.2, 71.2, and 69.3 per cent, are shown in cement, hosiery, 
paper, and brick trades; while the smallest increase, 0.7 per cent, 
appears in the tailoring trades. 
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OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND 


IRELAND) IN JULY, 1920, AS COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1920, AND JULY, 1919, 


[Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette, London, August, 1920.] 


Industry, and basis of 
comparison. 


Coal mining: 
Average number of days 
work 
Number of employees 
Iron mining: 
Average number of days 
worked 
Number of employees 
Quarrying: 
Average number of days 
worked 
Number of employees 
Pig iron: Number of furnaces in 





Tron and steel works: 
Number of employees 
Number of shifts worked . . - .| 

Tin plate, steel, and galvanized 

sheet trades: Number of mills 
in operation 

Cotton trade: 

Number of employees....... 
meg e of employees 

Woolen trade: 

Number ofemployees........ 
Earnings of employees... ..-. 

Worsted trade: 

Number of employees....... 
Earnings of employees.......| 

Hosiery trade: 

Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 

Jute trade: 

Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 

Linen trade: 
sees sateen, iAP 

arnings of employees 

Silk trader” ay 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 

Carpet trade: 

Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 
trade: 





Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 
Bars. printing, dyeing, and 
n : 
Number oe 
arnings of employees 
Boot and shoe trade: 4 
Number of employees....... 
Earnings of employees 
Leather trades: Number of em- 
ployees 3 
Tailoring trades: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 





June, 
1920. 


Per cent of 
increase (+ ) or 
decrease (— ) in 

July, 1920, as 
compared with— 








} 
Per cent of 
increase (+ ) or 
decrease (— ) in 
July, 1920, as 
Industry, and basis of compared with 
comparison. 

| 
June, 
1920. 


July, 


July, 
1919. 


1919. 





Shirt and collar trade: 
Number of employees... . . - - 
Earnings of employees 
Other clothing trades: 
Dressmaking and millinery— 
Number of employees 
Wholesale mantle, costume, 
blouses, etc.—Number of 
employees— 
London 











| 
H ployees 
\ Woodworking and furnishing: 
|| _ Number of employees 
H Bric trade: 
Number of employees... .... 
Earnings of employees 
1 Cement trade: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees. . . -.. 
|| Paper, printing, and bookbind- | 
| ing trades: 
Paper trades— 
Number of employees re- 
ported by trade-unions 
| Number of employees re- 
ported by employers... 
Earnings of employees re- 
ported by employers. . 
Printing trades— 
Number of employees re- 
ported bytrade-unions* 
Number of employees re- 
ported by employers... 
Earnings of employees re- 
ported by employers... 
Bookbinding trades— 
Number of employees re- 
ported by trade-unions*® 
Number of employees re- 
ported by employers... 
Earnings of employees re- 
ported by employers... 
Pottery trade: 
Number of employees. ...... 
Earnings of employees. ..... 
Glass trades: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 
Food preparation trades: 
Num of employees 
Earnings of employees 
Dock and riverside labor: Num- 
ber of employees 
Seamen: Number of employees... 


Corset trade— Number of em-} 
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1 Owing to incomplete returns, comparative figures can not be given. 


2 No change. 


3 Based on unemployment. 
4 No report. 
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Large Increase in Number of British Government Employees in 1920 


Compared With 1914. 


CCORDING to a report from the United States commercial at- 
A taché at London, published in Commerce Reports (Washington) 
for August 14, 1920 (p. 794), the number of British Government 
employees on June 1, 1920, had increased by 90,965 as compared 
with the prewar total for the year 1914. The War Office staff rose 
from 1,600 to 6,764; the Admiralty now has a staff of 12,825 as com- 
pared with the prewar total of 4,400; the Labor Ministry now has 
17,324 as compared with 4,400; and the Ministry of Munitions shows 
an increase from 1,200 to the present total of 9,873. While the 
present number of Government employees is approximately 368,910, 
this is a decrease of 49,115 since the signing of the armistice in 
November, 1918. 





Unemployment and Unemployment Relief in Germany.’ 
A CCORDING to the German Minister of Labor, Dr. Brauns, the 


number of unemployed, which had been steadily diminishing 

since the summer of 1919, and on June 1 had fallen to 270,000, 
has shown an upward tendency since that date. The principal effect 
of the present industrial crisis in Germany is an extensive curtailment 
of working hours, but should it continue the number of industrial 
establishments actually closed down is likely to increase. With a 
view of utilizing fully the available opportunities for work, the central 
labor exchange has been created and a bill relating to the labor- 
exchange system is to be submitted to the Reichstag as soon as pos- 
sible. Special efforts are being directed to the transfer of workers to 
such industries as are able to absorb them. Thus, the number 
employed in the coal-mining industry in 1919 was 666,855, as against 
541,070 in 1917 and 590,214 in 1914; the number employed in lignite 
mining is more than double that of 1914. Concurrently, efforts are 
being made to provide new work. In 1919 not fewer than 830,000 
were, On an average, employed in emergency work, for which sub- 
sidies totaling 470,000,000 marks ($111,860,000 par) were paid by 
the State. e total cost of this emergency work was 3,000,000,000 
marks ($714,000,000 par); i. e., about treble the amount paid in 
unemployment relief Sor the same period. 

Emergency work has recently been placed on a new basis, the 
fundamental idea being to relieve unemployment by providing 
productive work of economic value. The scheme has just started 
and its application to private industries is under consideration. 
Grants of 17,000,000 marks ($4,046,000 par) have been made up 
to the present for 271 operations, on which more than 16,000 unem- 
ployed will be engaged for about four months. 

Unemployment relief in its present form is, however, only a tem- 
porary expedient and is to be replaced as soon as possible by a system 
of insurance against unemployment, a bill for which has already 
been drafted. Since November, 1918, the Central Government has 





1 Frankfurter Zeitung. Frankfort-on-the-Main, July 10 and 14, 1920, and Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Berlin, July 21, 1920, 
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paid out more than 700,000,000 marks ($166,600,000 par) iu unem- 
ployment relief, while a further 700,000,000 marks has been raised 
by the provincial and State governments and by the communes. 
The distress among the unemployed is, however, still very great, 
owing to the ever increasing cost of living. The payment of unem- 

loyment benefits is to be discontinued beginning with August 1, 
but the communes may, with the sanction of the Government. 
extend the period in exceptional cases. 

In conclusion, Dr. Brauns points out that every system of unem- 
ployment relief is a very inalansate instrument for the adjustment 
of the effects of unemployment, and the working classes are ver 
justly demanding not relief, but work. No factory or works musi 

e closed down without urgent economic reasons. Overtime mus! 
not be resorted to unless the same results can not be attained by 
employing more labor. In cases, however, in which overtime is 
intended to provide work for a larger number, it becomes a mora! 
duty. 

Many of the works, especially in the metal industry, are running 
short time, so as to obviate the necessity of dismissing more men. 
The furniture industry is at a complete standstill. In order to 
encourage buyers efforts are being made to start the production of 
cheap standard furniture on a cooperative basis, the profits in the 
undertaking being restricted to a minimum. Unskilled workers have 
found employment in the chemical industry, whose capacity for 
absorbing more labor depends upon the coal supply. In the com- 
mercial and technical branches the supply of labor is considerably in 
excess of the demand. 


The Unemployment Insurance Bill. 


‘THE next issue of Schmoller’s Jahrbuch will contain an article by 

Prof. Dr. Kumpmann (Diisseldorf) on unemployment insurance 
in which the author will also discuss the German unemployment 
insurance bill which failed of enactment by the last National Assem- 
bly. The bill, which is still before the Reichsrat, will perhaps 
undergo thorough amendments before it is submitted to the present 
Reichstag. Prof. Kumpmann points out what he considers defects 
in the bill which seem to make it questionable whether the proposed 
unemployment insurance will have beneficial results. The present 
bill, in his opinion, has been drafted with too much consideration 
for legal form, while the rich material available from practical 
experience with unemployment insurance systems in force in other 
countries, which material moreover has been thoroughly collected 
and compiled by social scientists, has not been used. In Prof. 
Kumpmann’s opinion the German bil! should above all have followed 
closely the British model. The chief characteristic of the German 
bill is the close coordination of the proposed unemployment insurance 
with the sick funds. To be sure, the German sickness insuranco 
possesses a well developed and tried organization, but whether this 
organization is suited for administering unemployment insurance 
seems more than doubtful. As in the case of sick workers drawing 
sick benefits so also in that of the insured unemployed there will be 
necessary a control which will make impossible any exploitation of 
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the insurance by persons unwilling to work. However, in the case 
of unemployed persons this control must be exercised in a different 
manner than in that of sick persons. It is a basic principle of unem- 
ployment insurance that the period during which the insured person 
draws unemployment benefit shall be shortened as much as possible 
by his resumption of normal employment. It is therefore obvious 
that an unemployment insurance system can not operate successfully 
for any length of time without the closest coordination with the 
organization of employment exchanges. The objection may be 
raised that the German employment exchanges are not sufficiently 
organized to risk this experiment. Germany is, however, taking 
steps at present for the unification and improvement of its system 
of labor exchanges and the pending bill on labor exchanges is a 
further step in that direction. The coordination of unemployment 
insurance with the system of labor exchanges would, moreover, be 
apt to exercise a beneficent influence upon the development of the 
latter. In addition, it should be kept in mind that only through 
such coordination will a proper distribution of the risk be made 
possible upon which must be based the determination of the insurance 
contributions and benefits. 
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Ideals in the Organization of an Industrial Medical Service. 


by Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst, professor of hygiene in the Ohio 

State University, Columbus, Ohio, is here reproduced from the 
American Journal of Public Health (Chicago) for September, 1920, 
page 715: 

A common observation in regard to industrial medical services as installed in various 
establishments is the fact that so many of them are one-sided, that is, are promoted 
and managed almost entirely by the employer. It is well known that organized labor 
has shown antipathy to welfare work in general, including even medical and health 
phases thereof. It 1s also plain to be seen that cooperation between employers and 
employees is essential for the success of this service. 

One serious factor appears to be the fact that there is no established procedure for 
taking care of workers who, through physical examinations and other forms of inquiry, 
are found to be misplaced in their employment relations and who are very apt to 
suffer if any changes are made. It would appear that there are one or two solutions 
for this situation; for instance, the institution of compulsory health and disability 
insurance or the adoption of group insurance to cover the health and disability of the 
workers in a given establishment. 

Industrial medical service can not achieve its ideals until an inventory is made oi 
each worker’s capabilities and until he is placed in accordance with the findings of 
the inventory. Refinements are not necessary; rough groupings ought to suffice. A 
great extension of possibilities in placing him intelligently can be had through an 
analysis of the jobs at hand, including the checking up of their health hazards. A 
reduction of these hazards naturally extends the field placements. 

An industrial medical service is not complete which P secon itself almost exclusively 
to reconstruction and palliative measures. It must give much attention to such pre- 
ventive measures as industrial hygiene and housing hygiene, as well as physical exam- 
inations. 

Hence, it appears that the medical department of an establishment should be man- 
aged ms a committee representative of both employer and employees and with at leasi 
one official representative of the local board of health. The make-up of this commit- 
tee should be such that proportionate representation is had, with the further rovision 
that in case of a divided opinion either the local health representative should have a 
deciding vote or, if of sufficient importance, a higher committee should have such 
jurisdiction, such, for instance, as one composed of a representative of each of the 
following: The local or State manufacturers’ association, workmen’s organization, the 
chamber of commerce, and the State department of health. 

The cost of an industrial medical service should also be divided. It is not good 
moral practice to bestow service free of charge where those being served have some 
personal responsibilities. The industry may justly pay for the equipment necessary, 
considering it a part of the plant, but maintenance should be charged partly to em- 
ployees and partly to the direct cost of production. It is obvious that an industrial 
medical service can not be all capitalistic in either management or maintenance and 
be certain of more than the passing interest or lukewarm cooperation of those being 
served, yet from the nature of industrial relations capital must be the natural leader 
in its management as in other features of business. 


6 following interesting article on the above subject, written 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 





Workmen's Compensation Legislation of 1920. 
New Legislation. 


Georgia. 


year, while those which met in special session took little action 


« 


(iets, while Usese few legislatures met in regular session this 


on the subject of workmen’s compensation. Some important 
legislation was enacted, however, the first place naturally falling to 
the Georgia statute which is the first enactment of that State in this 
field. The law is of fairly comprehensive coverage, including indus- 
tries generally, with the exception of transportation in which steam 
power is used. Agriculture and domestic service are also excluded. 
A numerical standard requires the employment of at least ten persons 
to bring the establishment presumptively under the law, iithoash 
small establishments may make positive election. The law applies 
generally in the absence of election to the contrary. 

Employees of the State are excluded, but the law applies to em- 
ployees of municipal corporations and political subdivisions of the 
State; m private employment all employees in the establishments 
covered are within the act except those whose employment is not in 
the usual course of the trade, business or occupation of the employer. 

Where the law is rejected by the employer, there is the usual 
abrogation of the common-law defenses. If only the employee 
rejects the law which the employer has accepted, the defenses remain. 
A waiting time of 14 days is prescribed, but if the disability extends 
beyond 4 weeks, payments are from the date of the injury. 

Benefits are paid on a basis of 50 per cent of the average weekly 
wages, with a maximum in case of death of $10 per week and a mini- 
mum of $5, the total not to exceed $4,000. Payments are limited to 
300 weeks from the date of the injury, and they cease on the remar- 
riage of a widow or widower or on a child’s reaching the age of 18, 
unless incapacitated for earning. Burial expenses not to exceed $100 
are made a separate allowance. 

In cases of disability necessary medical attendance for not more 
than 30 days is to be furnished, the cost not to exceed $100. If 
disability is total the minimum weekly benefit is $6 and the maximum 
$12 for not more than 350 weeks, the total not to exceed $4,000. 
Benefits for partial disability are 50 per cent of the wage loss, not more 
than $12 per week for not more than 300 weeks. Specified injuries 
are compensated for according to a schedule of fixed periods, these 
payments to be in lieu of all other compensation. Any weekly pay- 
ment may be commuted to a lump sum after 26 weeks if both parties 
agree and the industrial commission approves. ‘The usual provisions 
for review of awards are made. 
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All employers under the act must carry insurance unless satisfactor 
pros is given of capacity to carry their own risk as self-insurer: 
Policies must inure Reccty to beneficiaries, and payments are pr 
ferred the same as wage debts, and are exempt from assignment, 
attachment, etc. ‘The law provides for the creation of an industria! 
commission consisting of the commissioner of commerce and labor, 
ex officio chairman, the attorney general, and two members to be 
appointed by the governor, one representing employees and onc 
employers. The appointed members receive salaries of $4,000 per 
year each, and are to give their entire time to the duties of thei 
position. The findings of the commission are subject to review on 
rage and to appeals to the courts on questions of law. For 
the support of the commission insurance companies may be assesse« 
one per cent on all compensation premiums written by them. Pre- 
mium rates are to be “‘fair, reasonable, and adequate,” and must bo 
approved by the insurance commissioner. 

The action of the Georgia Legislature marks a further step in the 
inclusion of all jurisdictions of the United States under compensation 
legislation, but five States now remaining without such a law, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi and Arkansas. ‘Though 
the compensation basis is rather low, and the numerical exclusion 
high, there are many features for which the act is to be commended, 
notably the requirement for insurance, the provision for an adminis- 
trative commission, and the inclusion of all industries and the grea‘ 
bulk of public employment. The exclusion of steam railroads is in 
line with the method adopted in other States to avoid the confusion 
caused by applying divergent systems of relief to workmen engaged 
interchangeably in interstate and intrastate commerce. 


Amending Acts. 


Kentucky. 


"TARING up in order the States in which amending acts were peered, 

it is to be noted that their general tendency was toward an in- 
crease in benefits of the different kinds provided under the act and 
toward an improved administration. Thus in Kentucky the liability 
of an employer for medical and surgical aid, etc., may be $200 instead 
of $100, if the board shall so order. Compensation for disability, 
either total or partial, may be as high as $15 per week, instead of $12 
as formerly, while the maximum for total disability is increased from 
$5,000 to $6,000. Provision is also made for specific positions in the 
office of the workmen’s compensation board. 


Louisiana. 


Amendments to the Louisiana law were made by acts Nos. 234, 
244, and 247. ‘The first act amended the rules governing procedure 
found in section 18 by adding provisions allowing complaint to be pre- 
sented to a justice of the peace or any court having jurisdiction, at the 
optionoftheclaimant. Act No. 247, approved the same day, purported 
to amend the same section, but retained verbatim the provisions of the 
original law as to the judge having jurisdiction. However, it also 
retained a slight change made by act No. 234, at the end of para- 
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eraph 1, extending the list of items to be reported to include all facts 
made by the act or its amendments conditions under which com- 
pensation may be granted. 

Act No. 234 amended slightly other paragraphs of this section, 
which act No. 247 omits entirely, reducing section 18 to a single 
paragraph. It can hardly be considered as altogether clear what the 
status of the paragraphs numbered 2, 3, and 4 is, or whether para- 
graph 1 is to be construed as set forth in act No. 247 rather than 
234, since the date of their approval is the same. 

Act No. 244 amends section 30 of the original act so as to make it 
applicable to those employees of railroads whose injury or death 
occurred while both employer and employee were engaged at the 
time in intrastate operation, not controlled or governed by the Fed- 
eral law. 

Act No. 247, besides the points already noted, amends section 7 of 
the act relating to the liability of third persons so as to authorize the 
injured person or his dependent to claim compensation under the act 
and also to bring suit against the third person for damages, and the 
amount of compensation awarded shall not be regarded as a measure 
of such damages. An employer having paid compensation or been 
made liable therefor may himself sue the third person to recover the 
amount of his payment or liability. The party first bringing suit 
shall notify the other, who may then enter as party plaintiff. In 
event of a recovery, damages shall be apportioned and the claim of 
the employer for compensation actually paid shall take precedence 
over that of the employee or his dependent; only the excess after the 
employer’s recovery and court costs and attorneys’ fees have been 
met shall go to the injured employee or his dependent. Compromises 
by either party without the consent of the er are forbidden. 

Amendments to section 8, fixing the amount of compensation, in- 
crease the percentage basis of awards from 55 to 60 throughout in 
disability cases; while death benefits are increased 5 per cent in each 
instance. It is further provided that if there be but one dependent 
widow, widower, child, or parent, then dependent brothers or sisters, 
or other members of the family, may receive support at a rate of 10 
per cent each, the total not to exceed 60 per cent. The limitation 
found in paragraph 4 of this section, excluding claims where the em- 
ployer is not notified within the six months’ period fixed by section 11, 
is stricken out. Another amendment to this section makes employers, 
who have made lump-sum settlements without the pe of the 
court or at a discount greater than 6 per cent per annum, liable in an 
amount equal to three times the compensation due under the act, 
such lability to continue for 10 years after the date of the payment 
of the lump sum. 

The provision as to notice found in section 11 is amended by pro- 
viding that no notice shall be held invalid or insufficient by reason of 
inaccuracy not actually misleading; also want of notice or delay of 
giving notice shall not be a bar to proceedings if the employer had 
knowledge otherwise, or was not prejudiced by such delay or want 
of notice. 

Section 21 is recast, giving claims or payments under the act the 
same preference rights as unpaid wages, and also taking over the 
provisions as to exemptions found in section 22. The provision of 
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section 22 as to fees is made paragraph 2 of section 21. A new sec- 
tion 22 is then added, which imposes upon every employer under the 
act the obligation of insuring his liability or giving bond with good 
and solvent surety to guarantee all liability which may arise under 
the act, unless the employer is excused by the court or furnishes bond 
upon proof of financial solvency. The penalty for failure is double 
liability. The provision of section 21 as to security of payments where 
the financial responsibility of the employer is uncertain is made 
paragraph 2 of the new section 22. 


Maryland. 


The basis of compensation in Maryland is increased from 50 per 
cent to 66% per cent of the average weekly wages, the maximum pay- 
ment being $18 per week instead of $12, and the minimum being $s 
instead of $5. The loss of use of members is recognized as producing 
the same effect as the loss of members. The waiting time is changed 
from two weeks after the injury to three days after the beginning of 
the disability. The total amount payable for partial disability is 
advanced from $3,000 to $3,500. Compensation is made payable for 
the loss of hearing and for mutilation and disfigurements. The award 
for permanent partial disability is made a vested right, passing to the 
employee’s personal representatives in case of his death during the 
term of its receipt. e maximum amount allowed for death is ad- 
vanced from $4,250 to $5,000, and the allowance for funeral expenses 
from $75 to $125. 

The share of a beneficiary who dies during its receipt is made to 
vest in the surviving pats d Fay ifany. Payments to a widow con- 
tinue for a year after remarriage, subject to the limitations of time 
by the law, instead of terminating at once as formerly. A broader 
definition is given to the term “children”’ so as to include stepchil- 
dren, illegitimate and other children who were dependent members 
of the household of the deceased workman at the time of the accident 
or death. 

Massachusetts. 


But two changes were made in the law of Massachusetts, one relat- 
ing to the effect of failure to give notice or to make claim, the amend- 
ment providing that such failure shall not be a bar to proceedings if 
the insurer was not prejudiced by the want of notice or delay of 
claim. The second amendment authorizes the board to order that 
an employee shall be provided at the insurer’s expense with an arti- 
ficial eye, limb, or er aa mechanical appliances if in the opinion 
of the board such device would promote the employee’s restoration 
to industry. 

New York. 


Several amending acts were passed in this State, an important one 
being the inclusion of designated occupational diseases as injuries 
within the act. The compensation for total disability is increased 
from $15 to $20 as a weekly maximum and from $5 to $8 as a mini- 
mum, or full wages if less than $8. Employees incapacitated for 
earning may receive special aid, for maintenance during rehabilitation, 
up to $10 per week, out of a fund created for this purpose. The same 
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provisions for oF ene during rchabilitation were made for persons 
partially disabled as for those suffering from total disability. For 
the maintenance of the rehabilitation fund, insurance Carriers must 
pay $900 to the State treasurer where employees die of a compensable 
injury and leave no dependents. 

Permanent disability awards are made to survive to the spouse or 
children of a workman dying during the term of the receipt of such 
benefits. Another amendment provides for the apportionment of the 
liability for compensation among different employers where the in- 
jury or disease causing the disability was incurred under different 
employers. The basis of death benefits is changed by allowing $125 
monthly wage to be used in computing such compensation, instead 
of $100 as formerly. 

Other provisions relate to the division of the State into districts for 
purposes of medical examination of workmen claiming to suffer from 
occupational diseases, authorizing the commission to regulate the fees 
of physicians examining claimants, providing oem for a person 
receiving a fee for service rendered in behalf of a claimant except in 
an amount determined by the commission, or soliciting the business 
of representing claimants before the commission. A deputy commis- 
sioner is provided for to assist the second deputy commissioner in 
hearing claims for compensation in death cases. 


Ohio. 


The amendments to the Ohio statute relate to the State fund. 
Section 1465-69, requiring employers to pay their premiums into 
the State fund semiannually, is supplemented by a section 1465—69a, 
which makes it ‘“‘the duty of each member of the firm, and of the 
president, secretary, general manager or managing agent of each 
wivate corporation,” including public service corporations covered 
»y the act, to see that the provisions of section 1465-69 are com- 
plied with. In other words, the liability is made individual upon 
the members of firms and the managing officials of corporations. 
The failure of these individuals to cause the premiums to be paid 
renders them liable to a fine of not more than $500, each day’s 
refusal constituting a separate offense. 

Section 1465-75 is repealed and a much more elaborate provision 
put in its place. The industrial commission is authorized to deter- 
mine the date when any person, firm, or corporation became an 
employer within the meaning of the act, and to notify such employer 
to furnish the commission with a pay roll. Failure to furnish such 
pay roll entails an immediate liability for payment to the commis- 
sion of the full premium determined by it to bs due from the employer 
from the date found by the commission as the beginning of opera- 
tions, covering also the next succeeding six months from the date 
of the action. If the employer does not within five days after 
receiving the notice of the amount thus determined to be due make 
payment of such sum, the commission shall certify the fact to the 
attorney general, the amount to be collected by him in a civil action. 
If the employer within the five days fixed fails to execute a bond with 
sureties conditioned on the payment of any judgment and costs 
returned against him for the premium, the court shall immediately 
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appoint a receiver to take over the business and property of the 
employer and administer the same under the orders of the court. 
Fidenent shall include costs and interest, and shall have the same 
preference as is allowed by law on a judgment for taxes. A similar 
proceeding is available where an employer who has complied with 
the act shall default in premium payments for a period of 10 days 
after notice that such payment is due. 


Oregon. 


The Oregon laws to be noted are rather supplemental than amend 
atory. One provides for a 30 per cent increase in the amounts of 
compensation in the course of payment to injured workmen or to 
the beneficiaries of deceased workmen or awarded during the pe 
riod between December 1, 1919, and June 30, 1921. Lump-sum 
settlements are to be affected only to the extent that they would 
relate to payments falling due within this period. 

The second measure provides for a rehabilitation fund to be taken 
from the industrial accident fund, first in the amount of $100,000 and 
afterwards by monthly transfers of 2} per cent of the total monthly 
receipts of thecommission. Thisfund isto be used by the commission 
forthe conduct of coursesin training in vocational rehabilitationfor men 
and women injured while working under the protection of the work- 
men’s compensation law. This work is to be carried on through 
existing agencies, including schools maintaining vocational training 
courses and State schools for the blind and deaf. 


Porto Rico. 


The principal change in the Porto Rico law relates to the formation 
and duties of the administrative commission. The new law provides 
that the governor shall appoint a‘president at a salary of $3,500, and 
three commissioners, who shall give service on occasion at the rate 
of $10 perday. The chief of the bureau of labor forms a fifth member, 
replacing the commissioner of agriculture and labor who formerly 
acted as chairman. The provision for successors to the three ap- 
pointed members remains unchanged, being subject to popular 
election. The president acts alone, in cases of temporary disability, 
but the commission at subsequent meetings may review his award 
on its own motion or on request of the injured man or his employer. 
Cases of death, of total disability, or of permanent partial disa- 
bility are to be acted upon by the commission. 

if the employer of any injured workman is found not to be insured 
under the act, the commission may levy an attachment as for the 
collection of taxes on the property of the employer to secure 
compensation. 

Other changes relate to procedure in the investigation of claims. 


Rhode Island. 


The single change made in the law of Rhode Island extends the 
benefits of the law to workmen whose annual remuneration does not 
exceed $3,000 instead of limiting it to those receiving not more than 
$1,800 per year. 
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Virginia. 


The waiting period in this State was reduced from 14 to 10 days, 
benefits dating from the receipt of the injury where the disability 
continues for more than 6 weeks. Maximum weekly benefits are 
advanced from $10 to $12 and the maximum amount pavable in 
cases of total disability is mcreased from $4,000 to $4,500. Death 
benefits are payable for 500 weeks instead of only 300, as before. 
The period for medical aid is also extended from 30 to ” days. 
Loss of vision, or loss of use of members, is compensable as for the 
loss of the member. 

Such self-insurers as are required to deposit securities must pay 
to the State treasurer as custodian one-twentieth of 1 per cent 
per annum as a charge for services rendered. Another amendment 
relates to experience rating, authorizing the commissioner of insur- 
ance to make rules therefor. 

The salary of the members of the commission is increased from 
$3,600 to $4,000 per vear, the secretary’s salary being also advanced 
from $2,000 to $3,000. The commission, or any member or the 
deputy commissioner, May now enforce ‘e the attendance of witnesses 
instead of calling on the circuit court to render such service in the 
behalf. 


——__ 2» « 


Statement of Ohio State Insurance Fund as of December 31, 1919. 


Industrial Commission of Ohio, setting forth the condition of 

the State insurance fund as of December 31, 1919. The 
figures relate to the employers’ fund only, and show premium 
receipts of $41,703,768.54; self-insurers contributed also $1,157,- 
297.88, or a total of $42, 861,066.42. [Interest earnings in excess of 
$2,000,000 and coliected warrants of $6,079.97 brings the total insur- 
ance for the year up to $44,899,664.67. 

Warrants issued amounted to $23,266,409.72, other expenditures 
increasing the aggregate to $23,870,993.05. There was thus an 
excess of income over disbursements of $21,028, 671. 62. The assets 
amounted to $23,685,509.45 and habilities to $19,836,593.57. There 
is a catastrophe surplus of $1,135,158.11 and a ge eral. whteles of 
$2,713,757.77. 

This statement shows the large extent of the business transacted 
by the Ohio fund, and also discloses the greatest surplus ever pos- 
sessed by thefund. Since the object of the State system is to provide 
insurance at cost, with only a reasonable contingent reserve, the 
actuary making the report recommended that a dividend on the 
last year’s business be declared to the amount of 12 per cent. This 
would approximate $1,350,000, which it is recommended should be 
distributed to the subscribers to the fund in the form of credit 
premiums on their first adjustment of premium following June 30, 
1920. This recommendation was approved by the commission, as 
was also a recommendation that the maximum penalties and maxi- 
mum reward credits for bad and good accident experience be enlarged. 
The maximum penalty now assessable is 33 per cent instead of, 30 
per cent, and the maximum reward is 15 per cent instead of 10 per 
cent. . es 


A BRIEF statement dated July 1, 1920, has been issued by the 
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The commission further reports a revision in its claims procedure, 
with the result that compensation awards reach the claimant in less 
than one-half the time required under the former method. A check- 
ing up of the first 3,340 claims handled under the new plan showed 
that it required on an average only a fraction over 15 days from the 
receipt of notice of injury to the compensation award. The previous 
plan had demonstrated an average delay of 34 days. 

The expense of administration for 10 months, from March 1, 1919, 
to December 31, 1919 (excluding executives’ salaries), was $278,160, 
or less than 3 per cent of the earned premium for the period. The 
executives’ salaries are only partially chargeable to the administra- 
tion of the fund, there being six other departments in the hands of 
the commission. The addition of the proportionate salary charge 
to the expense ratio brings it up to approximately 3 per cent. This 
relates to the period previous to the adoption of the new method of 
claims procedure, but there is nothing to indicate that this will add 
to any appreciable extent to this remarkably low administrative cost. 





Economic Situation of the German Workmen’s Insurance Institutes.! 


one of the carriers of the German workmen’s invalidity and 

old-age insurance, for the year 1918 gives a clear insight into 
the desperate economic situation of the carriers of the German work- 
men’s insurance system. During 1919 their situation becameeven 
worse owing to the continued depreciation of German money which 
tends to undermine the value of even the most solid assets. The 
financial statement of the above institute for the years 1914 and 
1918 is given below: 


f tap financial statement of the State Insurance Institute, Berlin, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE STATE INSURANCE INSTITUTE, BERLIN, FOR THE 
YEARS 1914 AND 1918. 


[1 mark, at par=23.8 cents.] 


























Item. 1914 1918 
Marks. Marks. 
AA os at, sinks deliaBirnidiatenndiiendhentabaddehwiiens 2, 241, 758 1, 838, 243 
ER ESE IE CRN OEE a EO + ae 50,677,511 113, 551, 198 
etn Fin, odubh thac ci ebubapdbabeknc abbonetinecsssascasbe 43, 064, 826 40, 455,713 
Real estate, purchase priceless deductions for depreciation................... 19, 948, 182 20, 331, 875 
nn nce nde bodees ccnp Syd papcess ate ssunnvnretvesshps 1, 291, 140 1,373, 971 
PEE, DUD OR WRNEID ois Sihiidc sw tividic se ccicecicetlcwwctescsicéees. 256, 788 778, 207 
ER eee Seek ee ene. Fa hace ob Wedwet ede bie 117, 480, 205 178, 329, 207 
RES Sa RE a Ee eee ee en ee eee eee 4, 605, 000 57, 890, 868 
EA ot AO LAC UAR LAA Sail 5.5. tA utes cael | 112,875,205 | 120, 438,339 
FUE RR TEU POE BD WHT No os oon nick cic cama le ken cecdsscarbaedbcces 4, 855, 000 | 69, 739, 000 





From this statement it may be seen that in 1918 the institute had 
to borrow about 58,000,000 marks ($13,804,000, par) on collateral 
which are only partly offset by loans in the amount of 40,455,713 
marks ($9,628,459.69, par) made by the institute. It should also 
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1 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Berlin, May 19, 1920, p. 778. 
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be noted that of the 120,438,339 marks ($28,664,324.68, par) net 
assets of the institute, 69,739,000 marks ($16,597,882, par) were in- 
vested in war bonds and that the 113,551,198 marks ($27,025,185.12, 
par) in securities were credited at their purchase price, while if sold to- 
day these securities would hardly bring 75 per cent of their purchase 
rice. 

In 1918 the institute had a deficit of approximately 4,000,000 
marks. The preliminary budget for 1920 estimates the deficit for 
this year at 20,000,000 marks ($5,760,000, par). The costs of the 
sanatoria at Beelitz have mounted to 10,000,000 marks ($2,380,000, 
par) and devour the greater part of the contributions of the insured 
persons. In addition it should be kept in mind that under the 
present unfavorable living conditions claims on the institute with 
respect to preventive measures are increasing from day to day. In 
spite of its unfavorable financial condition the institute can not 
limit its activities in this field, but is forced by circumstances even 
to extend them. All these facts show clearly that an increase of 
the contributions of the insured persons, which has been delayed too 
long, has now become an urgent necessity. 





Seamen’s Insurance Against Accidents on the Sea, Spain.’ 


committee, issued, under date of October 28, 1919, the fol- 

lowing regulations to be observed by masters of ports in rela- 
tion to seamen’s insurance made obligatory by royal decree, October 
14, 1919. 

Masters of ports, as representatives of the official committee on 
insurance, before the clearance of a ship shall require the captain or 
owner thereof to make a declaration that the law concerning insur- 
ance of the crew against accidents at sea has been complied with, 
and shall demand the exhibition of the policy of insurance. 

Vessels sailing with crews whose remuneration consists in par- 
ticipating with the owner in the profits of the voyage, may clear only 
after the owner has exhibited a contract with the members of the 
crew in which they have renounced this insurance agamst accidents. 

Insurance must be effected with recognized insurance companies. 

The committee on insurance shall examine the policy for the pur- 
pose of determining if it covers all members of the crew ad 30 
items required by the decree. 

Any company operating several ships may effect this insurance 
by a collective policy which covers all the crews of all the ships 
operated by it. 

Purchase or sale of a ship by a company must be reported to the 
insurance committee. 

Every accident occurring in a port must be reported by the cap- 
tain, within 24 hours, to the master of the port. The report must 
show the name of the person injured and the cause of the accident. 
If an accident occurs while at sea the report is required within 24 
hours after arriving at a port. If this be a foreign port the accident 
is to be reported to the Spanish consul. 


Ee Spanish Ministry of the Interior, through the insurance 
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1 Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Madrid, April, 1920. eo ee. 
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Deportation of Aliens for Membership in Unlawful Organizations. 


WO opinions have recently been rendered by Federal judges 
fi on the subject of the rights of aliens charged with offenses 
against the United States Government, and the powers and 
duties of the Department of Labor in regard to the same. The 
decisions are almost contemporaneous, one by Judge Westenhaver, 
district judge for the northern district of Ohio, bearing date of June 
12, 1920, while the other, rendered by Judge George W. Anderson, 
circuit judge for the first circuit, was delivered at Boston, Mass., on 
the 23d of the same month. While the cases represent in part the 
results of the same movement to secure the deportation of consid- 
erable numbers of aliens under the act of October 16, 1918, the facts 
in the two cases are quite differently treated in the opinions. Certain 
points of agreement, however, appear. 

In both cases cooperation was had with the Department of Justice, 
warrants being issued as of the date of December 29, 1919. Tele- 
graphic notice of the issuance of these warrants was given to special 
agents of the Department of Justice, and arrests were made January 
2 and 3, 1920. The offense charged in the warrants in both cases 
was, in brief, that of membership in or affiliation with an organiza- 
tion which advocated the overthrow of government, both generally 
and that of the United States in particular, by force and violence, 
advocating also opposition to all organized government, meaning 
thereby the Communist and Communist Labor Parties. In che Ohio 
case (In re Lem Kosopud et al.,ex parte No. 10419) there was a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus alleging detention by, the local immi- 
gration inspector without authority of law; also that the petitioners 
were not charged with the commission of any crime, and were law- 
fully within the United States; that they were committed to jail 
without form *%of legal process or authority, and have been denied 
their constitutional right to a speedy and fair trial. 

Judge Westenhaver reviewed the proceedings and found that the 
warrants were regularly issued and were in due form, that the orders 
of deportation were likewise regular and in due form and had fol- 
lowed regular and orderly proceedings before the immigration in- 
spector, being issued by the Secretary of Labor under the evidence 
thus procured as provided by law; also that the charges made were 
sufficiently sustained by the evidence. It was set forth that the 
right of aliens to be admitted to the United States or to remain here 
is entirely within the power of Congress to regulate, and that it 
may commit the enforcement of its laws and regulations to executive 
officers. Bail had not been denied to any of the petitioners, but they 
complained that having been ordered deported as early as March 18, 
this order had not been executed up to date of the hearing because 
of the inability of the Department of Labor to carry out its deporta- 
tion ‘order; and that they had been restrained of their liberty because 
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unable to give bail while awaiting deportation. Admitting the hard- 
ship involved, Judge We stenhaver si ays: ‘Ll am not able to discover 
any basis, and none has becn suggested in argument, upon which a 
finding can be made that these persons were by reason thereof ille- 
gally restrained of their liberty. 

Other claims made were of arrests without warrants, questioning 
before counsel was obtained, the use in evidence of answers then 
made, and the use of membership cards in. the yah an Party 
and of literature in their possession as evidence. It appears that 
warrants had been issuéd prior to the arrest and names sent to the 
agents, the arrests bemg made before the warrants were actually in 
the hands of the arresting officer. This w as held to be a common 
prac tice, and affording no ground for complaint of illegal proce dure. 

‘‘Nor do I perceive any ood reason. why the arresting officer may 
not lawfully interrogate or examine the person arre st od with respect 
to the charge brought against him, even though the alien is not then 
represented by counsel and is under arrest. This is the usual course 
in criminal proceedings. Whether his statements thus made may 
be given in evidence against him de spends upon whether or not they 
were voluntary.”’ It was stated that no obje ction Was made at any 
time nor on any ground to the use of this testimony; ‘‘ likewise, as to 
the membership cards and incriminating literature used at the time 
of their arrest the petitioners on hearings freely admitted the au- 
thenticity of the cards, their membership in the Communist Party, 
familiarity with the contents of incriminating literature, , and in many, 
if not all, cases a belief in the views therein contained.’ 

As to the absence of counsel the only legal question invelved was 
said to be whether or not they were denied counsel in such a way as 
to deprive them of a fair hearing. The law provides that aliens shall 
have the privilege of the aid and assistance cf counsel in case of hear- 
ings and before the order of deportation is made, and Judge Westen- 
haver said: ‘‘Nor does it make a hearing before an immigration in- 
spector unfair and subject to review because the alien may not have 
had the benefit of counsel at the beginning of those proc eedings. It 
is sufficient if, during the hearing, he is advised of his rights or is 
accorded counsel, and no part of the evidence previously taken or 
used against him is withhold from his counsel, and he is not thereby 
deprived of .he privilege of bringing forward any explanation or 
rebutting evidence.”’ As to the petitioners it was found that they 
were informed by the inspector of their righi to counsel, and that 
this right had been waived. Therefore, on the face of the whole 
record, vand in accordance with the evidence presented, the conclusion 
was reached ‘‘that the petitioners were not now unlawfully restrained 
of their liberty,” and their petition was accordingly dismissed. 

It may be noted that Fades Westenhaver evidently regarded de- 
portation proceedings as criminal proc eedings, or at least analogous 
thereto; and that he did not review the position of the Secretary of 
Labor as to the nature of the Communist and Communist Labor 
Parties. 

Judge Anderson's Decision. 


[\. THE second case (Colyer v. Skeffington, 265 Fed. 17), there were 
likewise habeas corpus proceedings to procure the release of aliens 
held for trial or deportation. Judge Anderson went quite fully into 
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the movement that led to the arrests, and into the methods by whic}, 
they were made. ‘The opinion is a lengthy one, occupying some 60 
pages of the Federal Reporter, and presents various documents. 
including instructions issued by the Department of Justice, and 
opinions by Secretary Wilson in deportation cases, in which are 
included portions of the platform and program of the Communist 
Party. The length and fullness of the opinion are explained by the 
statement that the cases under consideration were agreed by both 
parties to be, ‘‘in many important aspects, test cases of the legality 
of an undertaking of the Government to deport several thousand 
aliens.” The persons actually involved in this proceeding were 20 
m number, of whom 13 had been ordered to be deported, while 7 were 
held under warrants of arrest, the amount of bail being fixed at 
$10,000 for one and $5,000 each for 6 others. As to these latter, 
when the trial had disclosed no acts of violence threatened or per- 
formed, and no evidence of any purpose to commit acts of force and 
violence against person or property, the court ordered their release 
on bail in the sum of $500 each, it being evident that several months 
must elapse before a final disposition of the cases. ‘The sole charge 
against these aliens is membership in the Communist Party or Com- 
munist Labor Party,” the assumption being that both parties are 
committed to a scheme to overthrow the Government by force or 
violence. 
Consideration of Legal Principles. 


The controlling legal principles are first considered. The absolute 
power of Congress to exclude or expel aliens, or to withdraw a right 
once extended to them, is recognized. ‘‘It is also a familiar and a 
“peaingd well settled law that the courts have no jurisdiction on 
1abeas corpus proceedings to interfere with the proceedings in the 
Department of Labor concerning the exclusion or expulsion of aliens, 
unless or until there is some error of law in that department.” If, 
however, the proceedings ‘‘are shown to be unfair, or otherwise lack- 
ing in the essential element of due process of law, or if the Secretary 
of Labor is proceeding on an erroneous view of the law, then the 
courts must review.” The rights guaranteed by the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
and 14th amendments extend to all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, without regard to citizenship. ‘‘While deporta- 
tion proceedings are not criminal proceedings, aliens who are thereby 
deprived of their liberty may have their legal right to liberty tested 
on habeas corpus proceedings.’’ Inhabitants of the United States, 
without regard to citizenship, are entitled to protection from unreason- 
able search and seizure and from arrest without due process, these 
points being illustrated by citations from various cases in which 
unlawful means of procuring evidence were condemned by the courts 
of last resort. : 

The second principal point of discussion relates to the administra- 
tion of immigration laws by the Department of Labor rather than by 
the Department of Justice. ‘‘The administration of the immigration 
Jaws has been intrusted by Congress to the Department of Labor— 
not to the Department of Justice. The latter department has no 
more legal right or power to deal with the exclusion or the expulsion 
of aliens than has the Department of the Interior.”” The Department 
_of: Justice prosecutes for crime, but deportation proceedings are 
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not criminal proceedings (Pang Sho Yin v. U.S., 154 Fed. 660, 83 
©. C. A. 484). The rules of the Department of Labor have the 
effect of law, and of them the court must take judicial notice. Some 
of these rules are quoted, setting forth the requirement for procedure 
in cases such as those under consideration. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the records, upon which the decisions of the 
Secretary of Labor are based are under the provisions of these rules intended to be made 
in summary, but fair and adequate, fashion by real trials before immigration inspec- 
tors. * * * An unfair or otherwise misleading record is as much a fraud upon the 
law and upon the Secretary of Labor as upon the alien. 

The petitioners in the case in hand urged that in the proceedings 
against them the functions of the Department of Labor were usurped 
by the Department of Justice through its bureau of investigation, 
and that the proceedings were void. In view of this charge the court 
found it necessary ‘‘to set forth in considerable detail the facts under 
which the petitioners, and hundreds of other aliens, were arrested 
and held for trial.”” First, there is shown a document, being con- 
fidential instructions by the assistant director and chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice, sent to the 
head of the local bureau of investigation in Boston. This set forth 
the steps that had been taken to secure the names of members of the 
political organizations involved, and directed efforts to be made to 
secure evidence of membership, including books and records of the 
organizations, the searching of halls and residences for literature, books, 
papers, and ‘‘anything hanging on the walls,’ while ‘‘ceiling and 
partitions should be sounded for hiding places.’ ‘‘ Violence toward 
any aliens should be scrupulously avoided,” though groups of persons 
found in meeting rooms ‘‘should be lined up against the wall and there 
searched.”” Caution must be preserved against ‘‘leaks,’”’ and _ local 
authorities called upon only when absolutely necessary and in’ such 
a manner as to avoid ‘‘leaks.”’ 

A day was set for the arrests, and ‘‘if possible you should arrange 
with your undercover informants to have meetings of the Communist 
Party and Communist Labor Party held on the night set. I have 
been informed by some of the bureau officers that such arrangements 
will be made.” 

Cooperation with Department of Justice. 


The Commissioner General of Immigration also sent confidential 
instructions to the commissioner at Boston, inclosing 306 warrants 
of arrests based on prima facie evidence that the parties named were 
aliens, members of the Communist Labor Party, the evidence having 
been secured by agents of the Department of Justice. Cooperation 
with the agents of the Department of Justice was announced, and 
the success of the movement which was being inaugurated was said 
to hinge on the full cooperation of all officials of the immigration 
service with the Department of Justice agents. Of these documents 
Judge Anderson says: ‘‘They require deep study, analysis, and 
consideration in all their parts. They should not here be summar- 
ized.”” They are, however, too long for reproduction here, and the 
conclusion of Jadee Anderson is introduced instead of further quota- 
tion: ‘‘They contemplate that the general conduct and control of 
this wholesale deportation uaulertitk in shall be assumed by’ the 
Department of Justice, relegating the Department of Labor to the 
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function, almost purely formal, of making records of cases, in effect 
predetermined by the Department of Justice.” 

Copies of instructions to agents were made up by the local chief 
of the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice, among 
them being instructions to hold persons taken into custody without 
being permitted to communicate with any outside person until after 
examination, and until permission given by the office. The eighth 
paragraph requires persons claiming American citizenship to produce 
documentary evidence of the same. There is also given a question- 
naire which was submitted to all persons arrested, one of the ques- 
tions being, ‘‘Are you a member of the Communist Party?’’ One of 
the imstructions issued was: ‘‘Upon making arrests endeavor to 
secure admissions as to membership in Communist or Communist 
Labor Parties, together with any possible documentary proof.’’ 

‘‘ The officials both of the Department of Justice and of the Depart- 
ment of Labor described these proceedings, properly enough, as a 
‘raid’ and as ‘catching the Communist in the net.’’’ The methods 
of conducting this raid were then set forth in Judge Anderson's 
opinion, with the number of people probably arrested. This number 
is stated at from 800 to 1,200; halls, residences, and other places 
were searched through and through without warrants, and according 
to testimony held credible by the court, with a display of guns and 
other methods of terrorization. ‘‘It is of some significance that 
Congress has never armed the Department of Justice with broad 
powers for the use of search warrants. The only search warrant 
statute of present significance is found in the espionage act of June 15, 
19i7, Title Il. This statute carefully and specifically limits, as our 
Constitution requires, the use of search warrants. On the doctrine 
of ‘inclusio unius exclusio alterius,’ it prohibits the use of search 
warrfnts in cases like the present.” 

Various incidents regarding the treatment of women held in 
restraint, the handcuffing of persons seized, the suffering and insan- 
itary conditions which led to one instance of suicide and one of 
insanity, while in others persons ‘‘were driven nearly if not quite to 
the verge of insanity,’’ and the endurance of ‘‘perhaps 10 days or 
2 weeks of filth, confusion, and unnecessary suffering,’’ are cited as 
material only as bearing upon the question of due process of law. 


Fairness or Unfairess of the Hearing. 


The next point taken up is whether or not the hearings were fair 
or unfair. Hearings under the law must be given before inspectors 
of the Labor Department, but the instructions for cooperation by 
agents of the Department of Justice led to their presence at the 
hearings, they ‘‘practically in many instances undertaking to par- 
ticipate or even give direction to those hearings.’’ Attention is 
called to the fact that rule 22 subdivision 5(}), of the Department of 
Labor, which read: ‘‘At the beginning of the hearing under the 
warrant of arrest the alien shall be allowed to inspect the warrant of 
arrest and all the evidence on which it was issued, and shall be apprised 
that he may be represented by counsel,’’ was changed on December 
31,1919. Aschanged it read: ‘‘Preferably at the beginning of the 
hearing under the warrant of arrest or at any rate as soon as hearing 
has proceeded sufficiently in the development of the facts to protect 
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the Government’s interest, the alien shall be allowed to inspect the 
warrant of arrest and all the evidence on which it was issued and shi ull 
be apprised that thereafter he may be represented by counsel.’ 
Many oi the aliens were uneducated and understood English poorly, 
if at all, while the iaheemedate were likewise incompetent, the alie NS 
being therefore: ‘entirely unprotected from the zealous attempts of the 
Department of Justice > agents to get from them some sort of apparent 
admission of membership in the Communist or Conssmniind Labor 


Party.’ 
The rule quoted above was restored to the original form by the 
Secretary of Labor on January 28, 1920. ‘‘This arrangement shows 


the clear purpose of the Secretary of Labor to have these alie ns prop- 
erly treated, guarding their constitutional rights,’’ and securing also 
reports based on ‘‘fair, dispassionate, and intelligent attempts to ascer- 
(aim and report the facts of controlling importance.” It is pointed 
out, however, that the parties in question were not benefited by the 
restoration, as they had already been tried. The importanc e of 
counsel is emphasized, the court saying that ‘‘deliberately to plan to 
cut these aliens off from the advice and assistance of counsel until 


they are involved in apparent admissions, * * * is utterly incon- 
sistent with any notion involved in the conception of ‘due process of 
law.’’’ Of the persons actually arrested from one-third to one-half 


were taken to Deer Island for detention; for a great majority of these 
no evidence was found warranting detention. They were therefore 
discharged in an informal manner, ‘which seems, on the basis of prac- 

tical justice, to have been ado yted and used in the Department of 
Labor,’ although not contemplate d bylaw. With the necessity for 
discharging the great majority of those arrested ‘‘ the pressure to make 
a record ade quate to hold those against whom any evidence whatever 
could be found increased.’’ Under the circumstances the court 
decided that it was not ‘‘conceivable that the immigration inspectors 
could do justice’ to the bewildered, ignorant persons before them. 
“Tt is not necessary to attack the purposes or character of the immi- 
gration inspectors.’’ The whole force and nature of the circum- 
stances were against a fair and impartial trial, and the court con- 
cluded that such was not had by a large share of the aliens. 


Methods of Communist or Communist Labor Party. 


An account is then given of the origin and general relations of the 
Communist or Communist Labor Party to the old Socialist Party. 
[t was concluded that ‘‘social, educational purposes, and race sym- 
pathy rather than political agitation constituted the controlling 
methods with a large share of them. They joined the local Russian 
or Polish or Lithuanian Socialist or C ommunist club, just as citizens 
join neighborhood clubs, social or religious, or civic, or fraternal.’ 

Taking up the issues presented, the contention that the whole 
proceeding was void from the beginning was said not to be perfectly 
established. Even though the Taeuetant of Justice had not the 
authority to act in the case, ‘‘it does not follow that the Department 
of Labor could not, if it chose, avail itself of inv estigations made 
and evidence obtained by the agents of the Department of Justice 
or of any other Government department, or even by nonoflficial 
volunteers.”’ 
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The second contention was that the Secretary of Labor was wrong 
in holding the Communist Party a force and violence party within 
the meaning of the act of October 16, 1918. This raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the Secretary’s holding is wrong in point of law 
or because there was no evidence before him on which to base his con- 
clusion. ‘‘Of course no contention can be or is made that the court 
may reverse the immigration authorities on pure questions of fact.” 
The questiéns involved are said not to be free from doubt, and while 
some of the cases might be disposed of without considering it, others 
directly rest upon it. What 1s involved in the last analysis is the 
meaning of Congress in its use of the words ‘‘force,” ‘‘violence,’’ 
‘‘overthrow”’; and whether there was before the Secretary of Labor 
any real evidence for reaching the conclusion that the Communist 
Party advocated ‘‘the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence.” Reviewing the facts in connection 
with the organizations, there were considered the amount of dues, 
the absence of weapons or explosives of any kind, the nature of 
their meetings, etc., and the court viewed the organization as more 
for discussion than for the development of force and violence, its 
principal method of achieving its end being a general strike. Of all 
the methods suggested by the literature found, there was nothing 
that the court regarded as coming within the meaning of the terms 
‘force and violence” as used by Congress. If the Communist Party 
was actually organized to overthrow the Government by force and 
violence, not only its alien members but citizen members as well 
should be arrested and tried for a statutory offense as engaging in a 
criminal conspiracy. How far the ‘‘undercover informants,’? who 
were to arrange for meetings to facilitate arrests, were influential in 
formulating the manifesto or platform of the party was a question 
raised but not decided for lack of sufficient facts, though ‘‘in this 
trial every possible opportunity was given the Department of Justice 
to explain the nature and extent of the activities of its so-called 
‘undercover informants.’”’ 


Decision as to Fair Hearing and Aliens’ Bail. 


The third contention was based on the claim that lack of due 
process of law vitiates the records on which the Secretary based his 
decisions. In discussing this question it was found necessary to 
separate the petitioners into two groups. In one were placed cer- 
tain intelligent and competent aliens, well informed as to their rights, 
who were avowed, convinced, and enthusiastic Communists. Their 
eases were not ‘‘substantially prejudiced by any unreasonable 
searches and seizures.”’ The conclusion is reached, however, as to 
four of them that the order of deportation might well stand, so far 
as due process is concerned, though not guilty of advocating force 
and violence. As to the remainder ordered fenced ‘‘the conten- 
tion of lack of due process (fair hearing) must be sustained.”” It was 
found that the records either misrepresented or omitted facts of con- 
trolling importance so that the Secretary had not before him the 

roper data for a conclusion. Details are given at considerable 
ength showing for individual cases the actual attitude of the peti- 
tioners and their purpose in becoming members of the organization, 
their personal opinions and convictions, and the methods by which 
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the determination to deport was arrived at. De novo proceed- 
ings were recommended, under circumstances entirely different from 
those developed by the ‘‘overzealous agents of any other depart- 
ment.” ‘‘The finding should be and is limited to a finding that 
they did not have, before the inspectors, a fair trial of their status.” 

The remaining point involved is as to aliens’ bail at the end of 
the proceedings in the Department of Labor. It was pointed out 
that no interference by the court is possible unless there was apparent 
abuse of the power vested in the immigration authorities by the 
statute. ‘‘I think such abuse was here shown.” The long ( meg 
tion of large numbers of persons against only a small percentage of 
whom there was any evidence, the holding in confinement for days 
without any warrant, and without permitting the giving of reason- 
able bail, was held to be illegal, ‘‘under all the unprecedented and 
extraordinary circumstances of this case,’ so that writs of habeas 
corpus might issue. However, the present proceedings could not be 
regarded as making a final disposition of the case, that being reserved 
to the court above. 

Summarizing his own findings, Judge Anderson decided that there 
is no evidence that the Communist Party had advocated the over- 
throw of the Government by force or violence, so that all the peti- 
tioners ordered deported were entitled to discharge. However, if 
this conclusion be not affirmed by the court above, the admitted 
Communists may be deported unless the documents used in securing 
the order against them are found to be colored by ‘‘undercover 
informants’’ who were professed members of the party. Again, if the 
decision should be made final against Communists duly proved or 
admitted to be such, then in all but the four excepted cases the records 
are found to be vitiated by lack of due process of law, so that the 
parties are entitled to discharge subject to further proceedings by 
the Department of Labor. 





Right of Labor Organizations to Erect Houses for Discharged 
Members. 


HE United Mine Workers of America undertook to organize 

the employees of the Diamond Block Coal Co., which does a 

mining business in Perry County, Ky. Employees joining the 

union were discharged and ordered to vacate the company’s houses 
which they had occupied during their employment. The union 
thereupon undertook to provide housing for them on land some 300 
or 400 yards from the company’s houses, so as to enable them to 
carry on more effectively their work of soliciting membership 
among employees of the company. The court found no evidence of 
threats of violence, or of attempts to intimidate or coerce by any 
of the defendants in this case (Diamond Block Coal Co. v. United 
Mine Workers, 222 S. W. 1079). The operation of the mines had 
not been interrupted, neither had any employee been induced to 
leave the employment of the company by the Fake ene of the 
union. ‘‘It follows that the plaintiff has wholly failed to make out 
its case, unless it be that the peaceable solicitation of miners to be- 
come members of the organization in that district was a violation of 
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the rights of the plaintiff, or that the leasing of the ground by de- 
fendants and the erection or attempted erection of the shacks or 
tenant houses was an invasion of the rights of plaintiff.” The evi- 
dence showed only that the ground had been leased and that it was 
proposed to erect shacks thereon and that there was a solicitation of 
the employees to become members. The court found that neither 
of these acts infringed any right of the company, and a temporary) 
is apere previously yranted was dissolved. ‘‘Capital may law- 
fully organize for its advancement and protection. It does so every 
day. Labor may rightfully do the same thing. This is the American 
way—the best S oate way. What capital may lawfully do, labor 
may do with equal right.”’ 





Constitutionality of the Minimum Wage Law of Washington. 


N August 7 the superior court of the State of Washington for 
Thurston County rendered a decision sustaining the mini- 
mum wage law of that State as not being in conflict with the 

clauses of the State and Federal Constitutions that require the ob- 
servance of due process of law (Spokane Hotel Company v. Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission). Judge Wilson, who delivered the opin- 
ion, referred to the fact that the law had already been sustained by 
the supreme court of the State in Larson v. Rice (100 Wash. 642, 
171 Pac. 1037), so that the discussion need not be prolonged. The 
Washington court in its decision had rested mainly upon the decision 
of the Oregon Supreme Court in the case of- Stettler v. O'Hara (69 
Oreg. 519, 139 Pac. 743); and the plaintiffs in this case claimed that 
the question here raised was not considered in the Oregon case. As 
to this Judge Wilson said that ‘‘a careful reading of that case leads 
to the conclusion that the due process clause was considered therein.” 
This point was therefore overruled. 

The same view was taken as to the second contention that the 
statute is void because it provides that questions of fact should be 
determined by the commission without appeal to the courts, the 
court ruling that this had been considered in the Oregon case, and it 
must be presumed that the Washington Supreme Court had know- 
ingly adopted the view there taken. Other complaints as to the 
mnie of administration were determined not to be well founded. 
‘This is distinctly a police-power statute. Without commenting 
upon the various other objections urged in the petition, I conclude 
that the act is constitutional, that there has been no error in the 
manner of its administration, and that the order of the welfare com- 
mission made on April 3, 1920 [relating to the employment of minors 
in public housekeeping occupations] must be sustained.”’ 

t is stated that an appeal by the plaintiffs to the supreme court 
is In prospect. 





Right of Workmen to Sue for Interference With Employment. 


HE Supreme Court of New Jersey recently rendered a decision 
on the question of the right of an employee to sue for damages 
where a labor organization had procured his discharge and 
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prevented reemployment (Malone v. Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, 110 Atl. 696). The complaint charged 
that for two or three years past the union had selawlally and with- 
out justifiable cause coerced, threatened, persuaded, enticed, and 
induced employers or would-be employers either to discharge him or 
to refuse employment, such acts Tele the result of a conspiracy 
which has resulted in his damage to the amount of $20,000. 

The brotherhood raised various objections, but the court found 
that so far as the form was concerned the complaint was good and 
properly drawn. Another objection raised was that in so much as 
the dismissal was made during Government control of the railroads, 
Malone might carry his appeal under the regulations in force with the 
probability of ultimate restoration to the place from which he had 
been discharged. 

The argument is that because plaintiff has this appeal it is his duty, even as respects 
these defendants, to prosecute that appeal and let them, in the meantime at least, 
vo free of liability for the malicious conspiracy against him. We are unable to see 
that the existence of this right in the plaintiff is to bar him from asserting what we 
deem to be a clear common-law right of action for damages. Weare not told by coun- 
sel what is to become of the plaintiiff’s wages that he may have lost in the meantime, 
nor are we advised why the defendants are to be exempt from suit while plaintifi 
strives for reinstatement. If they are exempt now, it would seem that they would be 
exempt in resisting the plaintiff’s reinstatement at every step. Such a proposition 
shocks the most elementary sense of justice. 

The case was before the court on a motion to strike out the com- 
plaint, which was denied in accordance with the above principles, 
thus leaving the matter open for further action by the plaintiff, 
Malone. 





Wage Agreements of Railroad Employees Contravening the Adamson 
Law. 


ard eight-hour day for railroad employees, and also directed that 
wages should not be ‘‘reduced below the present standard day’s 
wage.’’ An insolvent railroad had been saad in the hands of a re- 
ceiver in proceedings to foreclose a mortgage on thesame. The road 
had never paid dividends, and interest was also in arrears, there being 
a yearly deficit in the earnings of the road, though it owned property 
of a value in excess of $7,000,000. ‘The road had operated under an 
agreement with its men by which they accepted a lower wage rate 
than the standard for the purpose of preserving the company from 
utter dissolution and the impairment of its property. The United 
States district attorney threatened the receiver with prosecution 
unless he would conform to the provisions of the Adamson law in 
respect to hours of service and wages, which would largely increase 
the cost of operation of the road and tend to its further depreciation. 
Suit was brought in the District Court for the Western District of 
Arkansas to prevent the receiver from setting aside the terms of the 
agreement under which the men were working, and with which they 
were satisfied, and substituting the terms of the law. The district 
court dismissed the bill, whereupon an appeal was taken to. the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which reversed the judgment of 
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the court below and authorized the continuance of the old contract 
(Ft. Smith & W. R. Co. v. Mills, 40 Sup. Ct. 526). 

Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court, stating that 
‘‘the act in question known as the Adamson law was passed to meet 
the emergency created by the threat of a general strike,” fixing a 
period during which wages should be maintained. ‘‘The time has 
expired long since, but the rights of the parties require a decision of 
the case.’’ A discussion then follows of the case, Wilson v. New 
(243 U.S. 332, 37 Sup. Ct. 298), in which the court had sustained the 
law as constitutional on the ground that it was within the power of 
Congress to meet the emergency in view of the public interest in- 
volved: but it ‘‘need not be taken to go further than the emergency 
required or to have been intended to make trouble rather than to 
allay it.’ The act could not be supposed to forbid work at lower 
rates agreed upon under exceptional circumstances and not affecting 
the labor markets on other roads. ‘‘To break up such a bargain 
would be at least unjust and impolitic and not at all within the ends 
that the Adamson law had in view. We think it reasonable to assume 
that the circumstances in which and the purposes for which the law 
was passed impart an exception in a case like this.”’ 

Four justices dissented from the views sustaining the constitu- 
tionality of the Adamson law in the case of Wilson v. New; and while 
they agreed in the foregoing opinion limiting the effect of the law, 
they adhered to their views as to its unconstitutionality. 


——_——= 0-0 


Effect of Collective Agreements on Individual Labor Contracts. 


employers, regulating wages and terms of employment, was 
considered in a recent case decided in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Louisiana (Nederlandsch 
Amerikaansche Stoomvaart Maatschappij v. Stevedores’ & Long- 
shoremen’s Beneyv. Soc. et al., 265 Fed. 397). The complaint was 
brought in the form of a libel in admiralty by the steamship company 
against two unions of longshoremen, one white and the other colored, 
with whom the ship agents and employing stevedores at the port of 
New Orleans had a contract fixing the wages per hour, overtime, and 
extra pay, together with rules governing working conditions and dis- 
tribution of work between the two associations. There were not 
enough members of the unions to do all the work at the docks, so that 
nonunion laborers were usually also employed. If, however, a union 
man appears and demands employment it must be given him imme- 
diately, according to the contract, even though the nonunion man 
must be discharged after having done but part of an hour’s work. 
The libel was brought to secure damages for delay in the unloading 
of a cargo due to a demand on the part of the longshoremen for an 
increase in pay above the contract rate. The ship declined to pay 
this advance, and its representatives notified the presidents of the 
unions to furnish men at the contract rate. They made some effort 
to do so, but without success, and then notified the agent that he 
might employ nonunion men. It was testified, however, that where 
union men refused to work, the nonunion men would not accept 
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employment. After seven days’ delay, and following general meet- 
ings of the unions at which resolutions were adopted ordering the 
men to resume work, the unloading was completed by union members. 
The suit was to recover demurrage charges for seven days’ delay. 

The contention was made that the collective agreement was uni- 
jateral and void for want of mutuality, since the company was under 
no obligation to send its ships to New Orleans and thus furnish work 
for members of the unions, that the unions were not bound to furnish 
labor at all, and that the action of the members in quitting was their 
action as individuals for which the unions are not responsible, as the 
officers did not order or approve of their quitting. It was further 
claimed that nonunion labor could have been hired to do the work, 
and that by failing to do so the company had failed to minimize its 
damages. 

The court found that though the contract was inartificially drawn, 
and did not impose obligations on the union to furnish labor, it must 
nevertheless be given a reasonable construction, so as to Maintain its 
validity if possible. All ship agents and employing stevedores were 
absolutely Sound by it to employ only union men if available, and it 
established generally the principle of collective bargaining, closed 
shop, ete. ‘‘I think the contract is valid, and imposes the reciprocal 
obligation on respondents to work according to the contract in good 
faith. There is no doubt the action of the men was arbitrary and 
amounted to a breach of the contract.’ The by-laws made no pro- 
vision for suspension, expulsion, or other discipline for failure of the 
members to abide by the contract, nor do the officers of the union 
appear to have any control whatever over them. The foreman of the 
gang, a member of the union, did not seek to employ nonunion men 
because he knew that they would not work under the circumstances. 
Taking all the facts into consideration, the respondent unions were 
declared to be responsible for the action of their members, and 
damages therefore should be allowed. However, the measure of 
these damages was said to be confined to what it would have cost-if 
the agent had made concessions and paid the additional wages™¢e- 
manded at the time. All costs were charged against the unions in 
equal sums. 





Injunctions as Affected by the Clayton Act. 


States Court for the Eastern District of Missouri, is of interest 

as applying the restrictive features of the Clayton act (act 

of Oct. 15, 1914, 38 Stat. 730) to the issue of injunctions in labor dis- 
utes (Kinloch Telephone Co. v. Local Union No. 2, 265 Fed. 312). 
n the case before the court, officers of the defendant union were made 
defendants in a bill seeking to restrain them from attempting to com- 
pel, advise, or persuade by threats, intimidation, force, or persuasion 
the employees of the company to leave the service or to fail or refuse 
to perform their duty or by similar means to keep persons desiring 
to seek employment from accepting the same, or from inducing 
striking employees to remain on strike in violation of their contract. 
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A RECENT decision by Judge Faris, district judge of the United 
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Communicating with the plaintiff’s employees for the purpose of 
inducing them to break their contract ma other objectives of the 
union were also sought to be restricted. 

It appears that the company was under a contract to operate on 
an. open-shop basis, permitting its employees to join unions as the) 
might desire, and providing for a shop committee to settle any dis- 
putes that might arise. None of the defendants named were em- 
ployees of the company, but many of its employees were members of 
the union of which the defendants were officers, and all the striking 
employees were members of the same. 

Summing up the evidence, Judge Faris found no sufficient prov! 
of unlawful picketing or of intimidation or of the use of abuse or 

hysical force to attain the objects of the strike; but, on the other 
ase the strike was being maintained and supported ‘‘upon wholl\ 
feigned and insufficient grievances, with the aim and intent to compe! 
plaintiffs to unionize their business.”’ The result had been that the 
existing contract with the workmen had been breached by them wit|- 
out sufficient reason or excuse in law or in fact, and defendants threat- 
ened to continue such action on the basis of labor unionization an 
union obligations. The striking employees were said to have gon. 
out because they were union members, and because of inducements tv 
strike and personal persuasion by the defendant officers, the strik 
having been authorized at a meeting of a local union at which a: 
international officer of the union presided. ‘‘Upon the record ther 
is no manner of doubt that irreparable injury has been done to t)y 
property of the plaintiffs, and that further irreparable injury is threat- 
ened, and that the law applicable to the facts in this case provides no 
adequate remedy.’’ The court ruled, however, that the specific pro- 
visions of the Clayton act, which forbid the issue of a restraining order 
or injunction against striking or recommending or advising others to 
strike or against picketing and peaceful persuasion, were so direct) 
2S geen to the situation in hand that no injunction could be issued. 
‘That this law worked a radical change in some aspects of the law 
theretofore existing in forging restrictions upon the power of courts 
of equity to issue injunctions, I can not bring csi to doubt.,”’ 

A supplemental bill filed during the proceedings urged in substancc 
that the Clayton act is unconstitutional in so far as it restricts the 
existing powers of courts of equity to issue inj 
putes. eference is made to the fact that the law had been hel 
constitutional in a district court case (Duplex v. Deering, 247 Fed. 
192); also that this case had been affirmed on appeal to the circu: 
court of appeals, though no reference was there made to the questio: 
of constitutionality (252 Fed. 722, 164 C. C. A. 562). Judge Fari- 
was therefore constrained to consider the law constitutional. 

The plaintiffs urged the decision in the Hitchman case (245 U. 5. 
229, 38 Sup. Ct. 65), in which an imjunction was granted agains’ 


unionization of mine workers in violation of their contract. Judge 
Faris took the position that, though the decision in the Hitchman cas«: 
was not rendered until three years after the Clayton act took effect, 
the case was begun seven years before the passage of the act; so that 
he could not take the view that the Supreme Court had the Clayton 


act im view when it ruled upon the case. 
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Being constrained to follow the fairly plain provisions of the Clayton act, I am of 
opinion that this case is ruled by it, and, however strongly I may heretofore have en- 
tertained the view that, when there is committed an irreparable i injury to property 
and when similar injury is clearly threatened and no adequate remedy at law exists, 
equity may grant relief by injunction, even as against employees, I am yet bound by 
this statute, which I deem it my plain duty to follow, even to the exclusion of these 
views. 


Certain questions will doubtless arise in connection with this deci- 
sion, one being the propriety of dividing section 20 of the Clayton act 
so as to consider the prohibitions against injunctions found in the 
second paragraph as absolute, when the first paragraph provides that 
no restraining order or injunction shall be issued in labor disputes 

“unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a 
property right, of the party making the application, for which injury 
there is no ‘adequate remedy at law.” 

A second question w ould be whether or not, if the Clayton act 
restricts the issue of injunctions in labor disputes in the manner indi- 
cated by Judge Faris, such an injunction could be issued by the 
Supreme C ourt ‘‘three years after the Clayton act took effect,’’ even 
though the case had been in litigation for 10 years. The decision of 
such ¢ questions rests, of course, with the higher courts. 


‘ 





New Works Council Act of Norway.’ 


PROVISIONAL works council act (Midlertidig lov om 

A arbeiderutvalg) was passed on July 22, 1920. The following 

paragraphs give a summary of this measure. The functions 

of the councils are advisory only, it will be observ ed, and no penalty 
is laid down for failure to comply with the terms of the law. 

The law applies to private and public concerns which employ 
regularly throughout the year not less than 50 workers, provided 
that such concerns (1) come under the law of September IS. 1915 5, 
as to the protection of industrial workpeople, or (2) have for their 
object the working of railway, tramway, telegraph or telephone 
services. The king may extend the applichtion of the law to con- 
cerns other than those above indicated. 

In every establishment included under the law a works council is to 
be formed, if demanded by one-fourth of the workpeople. The 
term ‘‘workpeople”’ applies to all persons over 18 years of age who are 
employed in the concern, except works’ managers, managers, or other 
superior officials, apprentices, messengers, office employees, or foremen 
whose chief duties are of a supervisory character, or who receive a 
fixed monthly or yearly salary. 

The members of the council (who must not number less than 2 nor 
more than 10) are to be elected for a year from among such workers 
in the establishment as are over 21 years of age, and so far as possible, 
from those who have been in the service of the concern for two years 
or more. All workers over 18 years of age are entitled to vote. 

The works council is to consider and express opinions upon the 
affairs of the concern, so far as they relate to the following points: 
(1) Important changes in the management, so far as they affect 





1From The Labor Gazette, London, August, 1920(p. 423). Source: Arbeidsgiveren, July 23, 1920 (the 
organ ofthe Norwegian Employers’ Association). 
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working conditions; (2) questions concerning ordinary scales of pay, 
piecework rates, hours of labor, overtime, arrangement of work 
during short time, holidays, and other working conditions, unless 
agreement on these matters is reached by direct negotiations between 
the employer and the workpeople concerned; (3) workshop regulations 
and additions to or changes therein; and (4) questions as to the 
setting up or the management of welfare institutions (sickness and 
funeral funds, savings banks, workmen’s dwellings, etc.). 

Before coming to any decision on the subjects above referred to, 
the employer must consult the works council. When pressing cir- 
cumstances make it impossible for him to do this, he may inform the 
— at the earliest opportunity of his decision, giving his reasons 

or it. . 
Further, the council is entitled (and if requested by one of the 
arties is bound) to act as conciliator in disputes in which any worker 
is concerned if they relate to working conditions or to the dismissal! 
of workpeople. 

Any dispute which may arise between the employer and the works 
council regarding the competency of the latter to deal with a question 
shall be decided by the king or his nominee. 


It is provided that the ‘time for negotiations between the works 
council and the employer is to be fixed by the latter. Otherwise 
the meetings of the works councils are to be appointed by the chair- 
man so as not to interfere with the usual course of work in the estab- 
lishment. If a meeting is held by decision of the employer during 
working hours this is not to involve a reduction in the wages of the 
members of the council. It is further provided that the members of 


the works council must not be discharged or given notice of dismissal 
unless real reasons exist. 
The law enters into operation immediately. 
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Second International Labor Conference, Genoa. ! 


HE second meeting of the general conference of the International 
Labor Organization opened at Genoa on June 15 and _ con- 
cluded. its sessions on July 10, 1920. The agenda were drawn 

up by the gerags _ body of the International Labor Office at a 
meeting held in Paris on January 27, 1920, and comprised the fol- 
lowing items relating to seamen: 

1. The application to seamen of the draft convention adopted by the first session 
of the General Conference at Washington, in November, 1919, limiting the hours of 
work in all industrial undertakings. Consequential effects as regards manning and 
the regulations relating to accommodation and health on board ship. 

2. Supervision of articles of agreement, provision of facilities for finding employ- 
ment for seamen. Application to seamen of the draft convention and recommenda- 
tions adopted at Washington as above, in regard to unemployment and unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

3. Application to seamen of the draft convention adopted at Washington prohibiting 
the employment of children under 14 years of age. 

4. Consideration of the possibility of drawing up an international seamen’s code. 

The International Labor Office sent to the members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization a questionnaire covering the items of 
the agenda, and translated, summarized, and arranged the informa- 
tion contained in the replies. From this information, from the 
opinion expressed by the various Governments, and from the expe- 
rience gained at the Washington conference, the International Labor 
Office prepared for the conference a report for each item of the 
agenda, so presented that it furnished the conference with a basis 
and order of discussion. 

The conference was made up of three general groups: The official 
delegates, who were supposed to be fully conversant with maritime 
questions, and the nonofficial delegates, who were representatives 
of shipowners and of seamen’s organizations. 

saron Mayor des Planches, Italian member of the governing body, 
was elected president, and M. Arthur Fontaine (France), M. Nijgh 
(Netherlands), and Mr. Havelock Wilson (Great Britain) were elected 
vice presidents, representing the Governments’, shipowners’, and 
seamen’s delegates, respectively. 

The conference set up four commissions, one for each item of the 
agenda, consisting of 30, 21, 12, and 30 members, respectively, each 
of the three groups of delegates being equally represented. A 
fifth commission, to deal separately with inland navigation, was 
made up of 18 members. 

The commission on the first and most important item of the 
agenda—that relating to hours of labor—reported on July 5, and 





! This articleis based on information obtained from the Daily Bulletins of the conference, and from the 
Labor Gazette ( London ) for July, 1920, p. 357, and August, 1920, pp. 419, 420. The questionnaire in con- 
nection with the agenda sent to the various governments, and the reply by the Government of the United 
States, will be found in the MONTHLY Labor Review for May, 1920 ,pp. 1-21. 
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precipitated the greatest controversy of the conference. The con- 
tention turned mainly upon the question whether the convention 
of the 8-hour day and 48-hour week adopted at the Washington 
conference applied also to the case of seamen and thus bound thi 
Genoa conference. 

The seamen as a body held that the Washington convention di 
bind the Genoa conference, but the majority of the shipowners an 
many of the Government delegates contended that as the Wash- 
ington agenda referred only to land transport the Washington 
convention could only be regarded as a draft for considers 
tion by the Genoa conference. The commission had discussed anc 
voted upon many alternative limitations of the effective working 
hours on board ship and upon compensation for work beyond 4% 
hours per week by allowing an equivalent number of hours off when 
in port, and other arrangements, but all proposals failed to receiv: 
the requisite support, so that when the convention eventually wa- 
submitted to the full conference it remained in effect the seamen’ 
proposal for an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week. 

hen this convention came up for a final vote it failed by a frac- 
tion of a vote to secure the requisite two-thirds majority as required 
by article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The commission on the second item of the agenda reported two 
draft conventions, a recommendation, and a resolution, leaving ic 
the commission on the fourth item the question of the supervision of 
articles of agreement. The first of the draft conventions relates t« 
the finding of employment for seamen and provides for the estal- 
lishment and maintenance of a system of free public employment‘ 
offices either jointly by representative associations of shipowner- 
and seamen or by the State, open to seamen of all countries whic! 
ratify the convention. The second draft convention, the recom- 
mendation, and the resolution deal with unemployment insurance. 
They provide that seamen shall have the right to an indemnity againsi 
unemployment resulting from the loss or foundering of a vessel, and 
suggest that each member of the International Labor Organization 
should establish an effective system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment from any cause among seamen. These proposals were all adopt- 
ed by the conference after considerable discussion. 

The commission on the third item of the agenda—that regarding 
the employment of children—presented a unanimous report the 
main provision of which was adopted by the conference with far 
less discussion than that provoked by the reports of the commissions 
on the first and second items. The main provision of the report is 
that after July 1, 1922, no child under 14 years of age, shall be 
employed to work on vessels of any kind. ‘Two other articles pro- 
viding that no seaman under 18 years of age shall be employed as a 
trimmer or stoker, and that no person under 17 years of age be 
employed on night watches between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m., were excluded 
on the ground that they fell outside the terms of the agenda, but 
a proposal was adopted that the first of them be on the agenda o! 
the next general conference. 

The commission on the fourth item of the agenda—that relating 
to an international seamen’s code—offered a recommendation, 
which was adopted, advising each member of the Internationa! 
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Labor Organization to undertake the formulation of a ‘“seamen’s 
code”’ comprising all its laws and regulations relating to seamen as 
such, in order to facilitate the task of establishing an international 
seamen’s code. 

The commission set up to deal with inland waterways suggested 
that each member of the International Labor Organization should 
undertake to introduce legislation regarding hours of work, etc., in 
accordance with the declaration in the labor clauses of the treaties 
of peace, having regard to the needs and conditions peculiar to each 
country. A similar recommendation was made regarding the 
fishing industry. 

At the final sessions of the conference on the 9th and 10th of July 
all the draft conventions and recommendations proposed were put to 
the final vote and all received the requisite two-thirds majority 
vote with the exception, as noted above, of the draft convention on 
hours of labor. 





International Conference of Seafarers at Genoa.’ 


15, 1920, of the Second International Labor Conference under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, an open International 
Conference of Seafarers was held in that city. The articular pur- 
pose of the conference, called by the International Pollirition of Sea- 
farers, was “‘to make it possible for the world’s merchant seamen to 
present a solid front to the League of Nations meeting.”’ 
Seventy-five delegates were seated, representing seamen’s organi- 
zations from America, Belgium, France, Germany, Gibraltar, Great 
Britain, Greece, Netherlands, Italy, Japan, Norway,Spain, and Sweden. 
Mr. J. Havelock Wilson, president of the International Seafarers’ 
Federation, was elected chairman. 
Early in the conference it was evident that many of the delegates 
differed fundamentally as to the aims and ideals of union seamen. 
The following resolutions, bearing the signatures of the American 


> ° ° 
delegates, were the storm center of discussion: 


OQ" THE four days preceding the opening at Genoa, Italy, June 


. 


Whereas the seamen of all countries, except one, are subject to criminal penalties 
for refusing to continue to labor when there is no danger to either life or property; and 

Whereas seamen of such countries who desert from the vessels upon which they are 
serving, may be, and often are, arrested, detained and forcibly returned to their 
respective vessels; and 

Whereas seamen of all ratings, from deck officer to deck boy and froin engineer to 
coal passer are subject to such treatment, action being taken under treaties entered 
into between the different countries; and 

Whereas there is no equality between the contracting parties under these ancient 
laws and treaties, one party to the contract being subject to imprisonment for refusal 
to carry out the contract while the other party, the shipowner, may at any time abro- 
gate the entire contract upon payment of an insignificant sum of money, and even 
without a prison alternative if such money is not paid; and 

Whereas this status of the world’s seafarers yet remains from the era of slavery and 
serfdom, and under these conditions young men of average modern education hesitate 
to become seamen, and refuse to remain at sea when they become fully acquainted 
with their legal status as seamen: Therefore be it 


1 Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, July 21, 1929, pp. 1 and 2. 
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Resolved, By the International Seafarers’ Conference, in meeting assembled, at 
Genoa, Italy, June 12, 1920, that we hereby call upon the maritime nations of the 
world to repeal such laws and abrogate such treaties; Further 

Resolved, That we request the forthcoming meeting to be held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations to so recommend to the respective Governments. 


Among the objectors to this resolution was Mr. T. W. Moore, of the 
Imperial Merchant Service Guild (Great Britain) who stated that the 
matter of the resolution was not included in the agenda for the 
League of Nations’ meeting but was an “imported” subject. 

When the votes of the ships’ officers (who were not authorized to 
express the seamen’s views) were excluded, the final result of the 
ballot on the above resolution was— 

For—Germany, Netherlands, Italy, Japan, Norway, and Sweden. 

Against—Belgium, Great Britain, and France. 

Not properly recorded—Denmark, Greece, and Spain. 

The conference declared for a shorter working day by adopting 
the resolution given below, which represents a compromise with the 
British and French delegates: 


The conference insists upon the principle of the 8-hour day and the 48-honr week, 
and refers the working out of the details to each country, in a manner best suited for 
its own trade, and apply them in the shortest possible time, with the understanding 
that work in port shall be on the 44-hour week basis, i. e., of 8 hours’ work for the first 
five days of the week, and of 4 hours’ work on Saturday in order to respect the English 
system regarding the Saturday afternoon. 


The proposal to establish an international control board was car- 
ried by 27 ayes against 26 noes. 

On the closing day of the conference the Italian delegates intro- 
duced a resolution expressing sympathy with the Russian people, 
protesting against the blockade and demanding its removal. After 
considerable controversy the resolution was adopted. Following 
such adoption another resolution, introduced b . A. Rivelli, the 
secretary of the French Seamen’s Union, and passed by a small 
majority, pledged the conference to uphold the decision of the 
‘‘<Tnternational Syndical Association’ which recently decided to 
boycott Hungary until the persecution of workers in that country 
had ceased.” 





International Miners’ Congress at Geneva. 


REPORT from the United Stutes consul at Bern, Switzer- 
A land, tothe Department of State furnishes an account of the 
twenty-fifth congress of the International Association of 

Miners held in Geneva August 2-6, 1920. The two principal subjects 
of discussion were the nationalization and socialization of mines 
and preparation for concerted action in the future for the purpose 
of preventing war. Other subjects discussed were the shorter 
workday, the creation of a permanent secretariat, and the institution 
of an international office for the distribution of coal, the last two 
questions being the only items on the agenda of the conference. 
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Twelve countries, with a total of 148 delegates, were represented 
at the conference, the distribution by countries and the number of 
miners represented being as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Country. delegates. miners represented, 
SIE Si A Re Pe Ce ee | 500, 000 
EEE ee ee l 22, 000 
i Me a iis she talc bide Shiba din di es 10 123, 000 
ETE, TIRE A LLNS ORES OP 65 123, 000 
ee Stee Se een Oe ee 23 130, 000 
ES Se ee le ec ee er 37 768, 000 
ee Moen t aor eee 65 900, 000 
iis ES i eel a eee R ef l 4, 000 
RE RST EE SE Se “PET eR gt oer ae 1 25, 000 
ee a ee wales 1 6, 000 
Poland ee os ee ee ee eee Ee eee 2a Sap ee See eer eee cece 1 \ 5 ai ”) 
IE Ud, COG GE dsb etiecksblebwabetcscseeckvees lf ’ 


After considerable debate, chiefly in favor of the principle of 
nationalization, the following resolution was passed: 

The congress considers that each nation should engage itseli detinitely to fight 
jor the nationalization or socialization of mines in all countries. The suppression of 
capitalist ownership and the enforcement of the control and administration of in- 
dustry by representatives of the State and of the interested workers, the consumers 
also being represented, is adopted. Every three months the secretary of each section 
will make known to the International Bureau the progress made in this respect by 
his country. 

On the last day of the convention another resolution on the 
question was passed by the congress as follows: 

The congress declares that the Miners’ International Committee shall meet within 
two months after the end of the congress, in order to examine once more the question 
of nationalization and see how it stands in each country. It authorizes the Inter- 
national Committee to proceed from this moment, with full _ by all the means 
at its disposal (including an international general strike if this should be necessary), 
to the speedy realization of this claim in all countries. By means of national reports 
it will be kept fully informed of the general situation, and these will serve as indi- 
cations of the course to be followed. If the resort to extreme measures is deemed 
indispensable, the committee should first obtain the assurance by definite engage- 
ments that it will have the cooperation of the various federate nationalities, which 
will then have to execute integrally the decisions made. The nationalities should 
from now on prepare their citizens or subjects for all emergencies in such a manner 
that they will be prepared at any moment to execute the decisions of the Interna- 
tional Committee. 


It was also agreed that in the event of any monarch or Govern- 
ment pursuing an aggressive military policy either a general world 
strike or boycotting the country concerned would be carried on. 

The International Committee reporting on the questions sub- 
mitted to it recommended the creation of a permanent secretariat 
with its headquarters in London. The congress voted to adopt 
the principle of a permanent secretariat but left its organization to 
the International Labor Bureau. Other proposals of the com- 
mittee for statutes providing for a maximum working day of eight 
hours, including descent and ascent, a minimum wage corresponding 
to the cost of living, the institution of pensions, and the nomina- 
tion of workmen inspectors were adopted. ; : 

A resolution was adopted to the effect that a thorough investi- 
gation of the present method of distribution of coal with a view to 
preventing excessive prices caused by — and retransport 
should be made by the International Labor Bureau of the League 
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of Nations, since this bureau seemed to be peculiarly fitted for tlic 
work. : 

The congress also passed a resolution inviting the Governments 
of all countries to act immediately in order to establish food centers 
to combat the famine now prevailing in certain countries. 





International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 


HE International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, 
an organization of approximately 2,000 executives in the print- 
ing industry, was organized at Philadelphia in September, 1919. 

With the development of the printing trade, the superintendents, 
foremen, and other executives immediately interested in production 
became a distinct group in the industry, and found that neither the 
employers’ organization nor that of the journeymen met their needs. 

To meet the need for a distinct ‘‘in-between”’ organization among 
men handling production problems, a group of printing-house execu- 
tives met in New York in September, 1909, and organized a local 
“club of printing-house craftsmen.’’ Monthly meetings were held at 
which efficient methods of work and the newest mechanical devices 
and labor saving methods were discussed. The success of this organi- 
zation led to the formation of similar clubs in other cities. In the 
fall of 1919 representatives of about 15 local associations met in 
Philadelphia and organized the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Two of these local associations are located in 
Canada—at Montreal and Toronto. The others were organized in 
the larger cities of the United States, including, in addition to New 
York and Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, 
Newark, and Buffalo. 

A similar organization has existed in England since 1893, when the 
Printers’ Managers and Overseers Association was organized. 

The association held its first annual convention in Washington 
August 21-23, 1920, at which about 350 delegates were present. 

mmittees are appointed by the association to investigate im- 
portant matters concerning the industry. At present there is a 
committee working in cooperation with a similar committee of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts on the standardization of colors 
for process color work and the best practice to be pursued in the exe- 
cution of such work. 

At the recent convention a committee was appointed to standardize 
apprenticeship conditions and to devise a caniidims system of educa- 
tion for apprentices in order that the time spent in learning the trade 
may be utilized to better advantage. In speaking on this subject, the 
president of the association, Mr. Perry R. Long, said: 

The local clubs are beginning to take a serious look at the apprentice question, 
with a view of finding some practical method of attracting a desirable class of boys 
with a good elementary education to learn the various trades of our industry. The 
local clubs will shortly make their influence felt to the extent that definite appren- 
ticeship plans will be arranged between the employers, journeymen, and the Focal 
union. As department and supervising executives, our members are constantly i: 
close touch with the apprentices and must, therefore, assume the responsibility 0! 


seeing that the proper number of apprentices is per and that they are making 
satislactory progress in proportion to the time they have served. 
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The officers of the association are: 


Perry R. Long, Philadelphia, president. 

John Kyle, New York City, first vice president. 
William R. Goodheart, Chicago, second vice president. 
L. M. Augustine, Baltimore, s secretary. 

John J. Deviny, Washington, treasurer. 





Growth of International Seamen’s Union of America.! 


America reports an average increase of 22,000 annually for the 

last four years in the membership of that organization, the total 
membership being 106,000, divided among the different districts as 
follows: Atlantic, 77, 000; Pacific, 20,000; Great Lakes, 9,000. 
The numbers in the separate ~~, are: Firemen, 41,000; sailors,’ 
37,000; cooks, 16,700; fishermen, 9,800; ferryboat men, harbor boat 
men, etc., 1,500. 


Y tye Secretary-Treasurer of the International Seamen’s Union of 





Sheet-Metal Workers’ School at Shawnee, Okla.? 


HE State Council of Oklahoma Amalgamated Sheet-Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance has recently started a school at 
Shawnee, Okla., for the teaching of the metal trades to appren- 

tices and journeymen. Classes of from 40 to 50 students are now 
held twice each week in mechanical drawing, sheet-metal drafting, 
and the various details of that trade. Improv ed ways of pe forming 
= are also discussed. It is planned to enlarge the school’s curric- 
ulum. 





Philippine Labor Congress.’ 


eighth annual meeting at which resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing an eight-hour day and woman suffrage. The congress 
also voiced its ‘opposition to the doctrines of Bolshevism. 


¢ Labor Congress of the Philippine Islands recently held its 


Czecho-Slovak Trade-Union Movement, 1919.* 
tee annual report for 1919, just issued by the General I’ederation 





of Czecho-Slovak Trade- Unions, shows a great increase in the 
strength of the trade-union movement in “that country. The 
membership increased from 161,247 at the end of 1918 to 657,203 in 


“December, 1919. The total revenue of the unions in 1919 was 401,- 


388 crowns ($81,481.76, par), a as against 116,499 crowns ($23,649. 30, 











‘ieee’ s Journal, San Prandbeo, Aug. 18, 1920, p. 

? Oklahoma Federationist, Oklahoma City, Aug. 28, 192 20, p. 1. 

* Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, Aug. 25, 1920, p. 4 

4 Deutsche Wirtschafts-Zeitung. Berlin, July 15, 1920. CGuoted in Review of the Foreign Press (The 
Economic Review), London, Aug. 6, 1920 
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ar) in 1918. The increased membership was only attained with the 

elp of the army, the number of contributing members amounting 
to 232,108 only. An attempt to make the German and Magyar 
unions of the country affiliate with the Federation of Czecho-Slovak 
unions failed, the German unions retaining their own organization 
in Reichenberg and the Magyar unions theirs in Pressburg. The 
International Trade-Union Federation at Amsterdam has decided to 
make a further attempt to reconcile these unions. 





Formation of National Union of Commercial Workers in South Africa. ' 


HE National Union of Commercial Workers, an amalgamation 
T of associations of shop assistants and commercial workers in 
South Africa, came into existence on May 1, 1920.. The head- 
quarters of the union will be at Durban and membership is open to 
all European commercial workers and all Europeans engaged in the 
manufacture, preparation, and distribution of goods. The first 
conference of the union was held at Bloemfontein recently, at which 
one of the important questions discussed was that of the formation 
of joint boards throughout South Africa. The constitution, as 
adopted by the conference, provides that only the national executive 
can call a strike and then only after two-thirds of the members by 
ballot have so determined. 





1 Data taken from Christian Science Monitor (Boston) for Aug. 28, 1920, p. 7. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, April, May, and June, 1920. 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1,166 strikes and lockouts occurred 
in this country during the second quarter of the year 1920. 
Inasmuch as many reports do not reach the Bureau until several 
months after the strikes occur, the number of strikes occurring during 
the quarter was probably somewhat larger than the above figure 
would indicate. Complete data relative to these strikes have not 
been received by the net and it has not been possible as yet to 
verify what have been received. The figures in the following tables 
should therefore be understood to be only an advance statement 
and are not to be accepted as final. 
NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO 
JUNE, INCLUSIVE, 1919 AND 1920. 
































} 
| 
| Month 
Kind of dispute. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | not | Total. 
| stated. 
Strikes: | 
OES ne ee 14 183 175 248 388 303 63 | 1,544 
ES SS Re Ser ae 197 190 290 370 | 351 311 104 1,813 
Lockouts: 
es cd len 5 7 6 | 14 25 12 2 | 71 
| RE Sa 6 4 | 6 | 3 | 1] 11 5 46 
Total: 
8 Se ees 189 190 181 | 262 413 315 65 1,615 
373 362 322 109 1, 859 


it eases co an dan 203 194 | 296 | 


} 











A few important strikes occurred during the quarter under review. 
Probably the one that caused the most inconvenience to the public 
generally was the strike of switchmen and yardmen which started in 
Chicago in April and spread throughout the country, ending in one 
city to begin in another and returning later to the former city in 
some cases three times. The strikes involving the largest numbers 
of persons were probably those of the timber workers in northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Washington, in which some 
60,000 were reported to have been engaged. Forty thousand miners 
in Kansas were reported to have struck against the industrial court 
law recently passed. Twenty thousand mill hands struck in New 
Bedford and vicinity. In New York City strikes were especially 
numerous: In April 7,000 elevator employees, 7,000 marineemployees, 
4,000 longshoremen, and 3,000 ship painters; in May 13,000 6 has 
10,000 fur workers, 5,000 city sitplaceed, 2,500 store-fixture workers, 
and 2,000 milk drivers; and in June 1,500 waiters in restaurants were 
reported to have struck. Other strikes wortuy of mention were 
those of 11,000 copper miners in Montana in April; of 12,000 coal 
miners in southern Illinois, eastern Ohio, and West Virginia in April; 
of 13,000 building-trades workers in Troy, Rochester, and Syracuse, 
N. Y.; 10,000 carpenters in Philadelphia in May; 10,000 machinists 
in Cincinnati and 2,500 in Buffalo; 6,000 city employees, 1,000 
molders’ helpers, 1,100 cooks and waiters, and 4,000 carpenters in 
Chicago; 8,000 brass workers in Waterbury, Conn.; textile workers 
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in Troy, N. Y., and Wilmington, Del.; and the trolley-car strikes jy 
Cleveland, Toledo, and central New York. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 1,136 strikes and 3 
lockouts reported to have ‘occurred in the three months under con- 
sideration. A few strikes that occurred during the quarter but in 
which the exact month was not stated appear in a group by them- 
selves. 


STATES IN WHICH 10 OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED \ 
OCCURRING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1920. 









































A ril May | June | Month not Total 
age. _ ’ | stated. - 
State. - ? | ouar™ -- oo 
a Lock ‘Lock ng | LOCK! oy ey. | Loek-| a4... | Lock 
Strikes. outs Strikes. | outs. | wiers? outs. | Strikes entn. trikes outs 
| 
: 
Massachusetts. ........ 4 63 2 | 38 | 2 22 1 176 5 1s] 
BE OE ibdein a dusesee —C 55 1 45 2 | Yt es 176 3 1 
Bide sedeenccccse. ._} See em 24; 1 } Sree Sl 1 
eee is Sere 19 - 18 | 1 9 1 72 3 
Connecticut..........- Fees | eae 16 1 a 71 1 
Pennsylvania.......... | ee 22 1  § ee oy 70 1 
Rhode Island........-.. es See 11 1 B iecks 52 1 
New Jersey...........- i a yee oR deka eet 11 1 
SE xntaditinemcan« ) ee e ekes 17 | 1 7 2 37 3 
oe cane iy Sieg Sf eae alee toa 2 1 24 1 2 
MEeMOOCS. 2 eo eee : gh SUE? 7 2 © those en DP lax ccen 22 2 2 
_ SE ee Otis. Bho. ae _| (9! Baa eae OE ae 2 
Michigan.............. 7 1 ) l 3 1 5 tae 2) 3 2 
eR ee 2 eae = eet eis... D Segeaay sae 2 
West Virginia......... 1 Oe (Me ROE E gaee eRe eles 2 
EG ne tes 5. i ae ; SS ee eae JC See od CAREER 1s 
Washington. .........- ee TS eS eS > ae _ a 
REE Rats xn he See _S aa ae OA Gis: 
a Ae ae ap ee eee 7 ree | Eee | Le 
Montana.............- . Lge 5 2 SS ee See i] 2 
eee 4 @eee y bade ead : ey Se See 12 1 
New Hampshire. .....- Pigerics @ eer Oy ae i Sa 4 es 
te ks cackown i Se | Sa eee ae © 
23 other States and | 
OS eee 41 1 35 | 1  § See = 118 2 i2 
_ |) ee 370 3 351 li 311 il 104 5 1,136 ) 1,1 





Of these disputes, 857 strikes and 20 lockouts occurred east of tli 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 190 strikes 
and 8 lockouts occurred west of the Mississippi; and the remaining 
77 strikes and 2 lockouts south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers ani 
east of the Mississippi. Twelve of the strikes extended over more 
than one district. in 114 strikes union officials repudiated the action 
of the men in striking. 

As to cities, New ¢ ork City had the largest number of disturbances, 
76, followed by Chic o with 43, Boston with 19, New Bedford, Mass., 
with 18, Buffalo, N. Y., with 16, Philadelphia ‘with 15, Providence, 
3: and Rochester, Se with 14 each, Lawrence, Mass., New 
Haven, Conn., St. Louis, Mo., and Trenton, N. J., with 13 each, 
Cleveland and S$ ringfield with 12 each, Milwaukee with il, pad 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., and Pawtucket, R. L., with 10 eac! 

As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 835 strikes Sad 
20 lockouts; females, 42 strikes and 1 lockout; both sexes, 136 
strikes and 5 lockouts; sex not reported, 123 strikes and 4 lockouts. 

The industries in which 9 or more strikes and lockouts were re- 
ported are shown in the table which follows: 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS 
OCCURRING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1920. 





| 
April. May. June. | Month not 























stated. Total 
Industry ot occupation. A i 7 — : Geand 
| ‘ 
il Lock=-' «4.2... | LOCK- «.,<: Lock-| «,.<;,.. | Lock-| «,.::.. | Lock- 
Strikes. outs. Strikes. outs, |Mre*. outs. Strikes. onts. Strikes. outs. 
| 
| | 
Building trades........ 73 2 69 2 5S | 1 | fh 223 5 228 
Metal trades..........- 25 1 30 1 53 | 3 | 11 1 119 6 125 
Railroad employees... - OP fias eate fy | icine nk \. | 112 
ss aaa _ 3S eee: 19 1 Se 1. 5 1 oH 
Freight handling and | 
“as _ ee |) ae 22 1 | { 1 67 2 69 
i issccceonens - a Pele | eee 14 1 | 6 1 52 2 54 
et | Maem a ta Ses _ Aner 30 
ee ee | aes {aaa 1 rf , 2 eee 25 
Street railways. ....... i ee OS 6 i _, SERS 4 ca 23 1 24 
Lumber and timber... ;_ ae 10 1 | G |...... 2 | 1 22; 2 24 
Waiters and cooks..... i) SS 5 2  } SS De ey ee 22 2 24 
Stone workers......... ee | ee _) aie 7 a | ree 18 
Light, heat,and power 
(gas and electric)... .| py ere oy ee _ 4 See) ace Reece AA ft Pere 16 
Street and sewer em- | | 
aed o060«.26 _ || hn | ee | ened 5 ee __) Oe 15 
Printing and publish- | 
ea _) See ]) ee _ een DP ieacwks yy ee 14 
Er SS Sarre .—_ ee 1 on ee 13 
Shipbuilding.......... | ee 5 ee REE eee See . eee 13 
Clerks (retail)......... _ 3 ae D Sicowes | =e | > A eee 12 
DEC dannstbseoscns ae 1 1 5) 2 | eee 9| 38 12 
Furniture industry.... Shs ae ee Se ee ae 11 Ry 11 
Electrical and gas sup- | 
SU Meigke coaepe here ae > =e |) oe | oe 1 
Tron, steel, and tin..... 2 | Cae d 5 eS 2 | 1 | te 10 | 1 . 
Paper and paper goods. . wee ) See. Se [em i) eae | + 10 
Brewery and soft-drink | 
.. . . Saas _ CEE 2 Tee tua aac ee, PP PCPr 10 
Tobacco workers....... | nes | | ER y Ware _y epee | ee 10 
Telegraph and _ tele- 
bdwiecsscocces 1 = D teases P leestes P lisweais Qe 9 
Jewelry workers....... | ee oy AR & are aw J ee ) 
Chemical workers... ... it Modes. js Doran ae P Rr adee y 
Miscellaneous.......... | ee 42 2 33 | 2 i) 1 123 5 | 128 
Not reporited.......... | ae 4 ee + ae | eee gs ee 24 
a | 370 3/ 351] 1 311 | 11 104 5 | 1,136 | 30] 1,166 
| ' 





Included in the above table are 61 strikes of building laborers, 38 
strikes of carpenters, 19 strikes of painters and paper hangers, 18 
strikes of plumbers and steam fitters, 17 strikes of electrical workers, 
47 strikes of teamsters, 46 strikes of molders, 34 strikes of machin- 
ists, 19 strikes of coal miners, 11 strikes of boot and shoe workers, 25 
strikes of cotton and woolen workers, and 11 strikes of silk workers. 

In 651 strikes and 19 lockouts the employees were reported as con- 
nected with unions; in 28 strikes they were not so connected; in 2 
strikes they were not connected with unions at the time of striking, 
but joined immediately after; in 455 strikes and 13 lockouts the 
number was not reported. 

In 603 strikes and 13 lockouts only: 1 employer was concerned in 
each disturbance; in 22 strikes, 2 employers; in 13 strikes, 3 employ- 
ers; in 8 strikes, 4 employers; in 8 strikes, 5 employers; in 38 strikes 
and 4 lockouts, more than 5; and in 444 strikes and 11 lockouts the 
number was not reported. 

In the 587 strikes for which the number of persons on strikes was 
reported there were 578,420 strikers, an average of 985 per strike. 
In 102 strikes, in which the number involved was 1,000 or more, the 
strikers numbered 495,926, thus leaving 82,494 involved in the re- 
maining 485 strikes, or an average of 170 each. By months the figures 
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are as follows: April, 217,573 strikers in 205 strikes, average 1,061, of 
whom 26,472 were in 164 strikes of less than 1,000 persons each, 
average 161; May, 178,152 strikers in 174 strikes, average 1,024, of 
whom 26,006 were in 141 strikes of less than 1,000 persons each, aver- 
age 184; June, 126,292 strikers in 166 strikes, average 761, of whom 
26,392 were in 144 strikes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 183. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts 
in so far as reported. In over three-fourths of the disturbances the 
ip ste of wages or hours was prominent and in nearly one-fifth 
the question of union recognition or existence was involved: 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING 
THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1920. 





















































April. May. June. oa Total, 

Matter in dispute. 9 mae ; Fr L my 
Co.33 OCK=-| ay sy OCK-\ a, | Lock-jq,.-. . | Lock-\a,.:,... | Lock- _ 
esos outs. Strikes. outs. Strikes. outs. Strikes. outs. Strikes. onte.| 

| 
a ae i 
Increase in wages...... | 187 2 173 3 157 6 63 2 | 580; 13] 593 
Decrease in wages. .... |) 3 oe free “oye, Oe eee Oh 2.52% 9 
Nonpayment of wages. 2 Se |G ae TE Ne a EO See Sa Crt » 
Increase of hours...... gE OR re, oe eee ASS PES Daehn 2 
Decrease of hours... ... _} Sars2 _} Ae Be Bas ental 2 1 | 27 | 1 | 28 
Increase of wages and ; 
decrease of hours... . ee (a 29 1 | | one 96 | 1 97 
Recognition of union. - 22 1 22 3 16 3 3 eee 63 | 7 | 70 
Recognition and wages. tae 13 1 a ee 2 eee 36 | 1 37 
Recognition and hours. 3 eS fp PE AO Re ES er ee | ee 2 
Recognition, wages, . A 4 
and hours..........-. eee 3) 1 5 1 | Eke che 15 | 2 17 
Resognition and con- | 
RS | oer | Oe Ir a eee ee <_e 2 
Conditions. ............ aes D Rigmags {eee 5 Pee _ Fee 263 
Conditions and wages. dt aR fee OS t.u.ak 5 Gee BO 930.5: 16 
Conditions and hours. . _— ESROSe Sra TO) See: ets ae ee ee | ae 1 
“a wages and . a 
ours. .... Py TEPER Rees a Ay eee ee | Ee he «ieee 4 
Employees discharged -| | oe 4 oe | eRe 3 ee ee 34 
Discharge of objection- 
able persons wanted .. ) ==" 9} 1 | 8 ee _} Pe 21 l 22 
Nonunion men........ S bys B fewes os ) eee Pais s5. _| eu 12 
Interpretation ofagree- | 
eee tis ih a0 ct SS ae __ | Bae = _) as Ot... 9 
New agreement. ....... cea... 2 Set op es beh os. ~ahes ott dtekan os 4 7 
Sympathy. ............  - a 12 1 | ae | 41 | 1 42 
Jurisdiction .........:. Perea (RS | ae _) eee _y pees ST. 3 
Miscellaneous. ....__... Soy > wee pias eg 9 pipe oe 32 
Not reported.......... ee: See 40; 1) 2}...... ae 9) 3 93 
ee eis | 30]| 3] 351] 1) am} 104 | 5 | 1, 136 30 | 1,166 

















It is frequently difficult to state exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without any formal vote taken on the part 
of the strikers. The Bureau has information of the actual ending of 
322 strikes and 10 lockouts during the quarter, besides 10 strikes in 
which the positions of the employees were filled with practically no 
interruption in the work. 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND eee DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
IF 1920. 



































April. May. June. Total. 
Result | Lock Lock Lock Lock| total. 
ees : oc OCK-|o, 2 0Ck-| a, 2 ock-| total. 
Strikes. suite. Strikes. outs. Strikes. pe Strikes. outs. | 
In favor of employers................. 41 1 3 eye 21 3 77 4 | 81 
In favor of employees. ................ Lee ae 24 1 66 1 | 67 
Com See i sede Wee's 35 1 40 1 25 2 101 4} 105 
Employees returned pending arbitra- 
EEE Uo). wciddic dk ah lndebede-nas cs ee RS eee Tee ee 1 
pos” SGSRES pia ep eeenennR me 15 1 |} eR Fe. . 64 1 | 65 
ees ee Ot us} 3] 104/ 1| 100] 6 | 322] 10 | 332 
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Tn the table which follows the duration of 201 strikes and 6 lock- 


outs is given. Besides 


these there were 11 strikes for which the 


statement was made that the duration was short, and 110 strikes 
and 4 lockouts for which the duration wes not reported. 


DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1920. 











April. May. June. Total. 
| | et 

Duration. Hh “si al jen 
Seetiene | 0CK-!a. 02 Lock + Lock-| «,. Lock-| — 

trikes. | outs. ron | outs. jotrs val outs, |>et*XeS- | outs. | 

| } ! j 
pS ee ee a i is3..s 6 | +. 3 20 | 20 
PS Sa Ee eee 5 4 | 2 | il 11 
4 Gs ib Seth eos 6s cen cae 4 bane 5 4 ; 2 | 11 i} 
0 CR in Sea meee ; 5 3 ; 2 10 10 
eer s tdeeibes -f PPE 6 | 1 1 | 1 19 2 | 21 
pO EE SH 7. 14 | si 9 | 1 12 1 | 43 
3 tod weeks........... esses Ockt de 5 1 | 6 | 3 | 1 14 2 16 
ES ee eee ae eee yore 6]... i | 14 14 
Stem peeees......5..... We an aihepenn A .| 19 tes 1 4 kate 27 | 1 51 1 | 52 
COME 0 ns Sc dsk anode hi. as | ae B£i ds 6 9 9 
LEE Se Pepe ae 75 1 4 1 62} 4 01 207 





The number of days lost in strikes ending during the quarter was 
5,297. The average duration of these strikes was about 26 days. 
The average duration of strikes lasting less than 90 days was 21 days. 
By months the record is as follows: April, days lost 1,388, average 
19 days; May, days lost 1,267, average 20 days; June, days lost 2,642, 
average 43 days. In the case of strikes lasting less than 90 days the 
average duration was 15 days in April, 19 days in May, and 33 days 
in June. In the 6 lockouts 107 days were lost, average 18 days. 





Australian Civil Service Strike.! 


LTHOUGH the Public Service Commissioner of Western Austra- 
lia was working on the classification of salaries and the ministry 
had already planned to assist Government employees receiving 

up to £324 ($1,576.75, par) the civil service employees of that State 
were not satisfied with the Government’s response to their demand for 
wage increases. They accordingly went on strike, tying up the 
public offices and stopping to a considerable extent the govern- 
mental machinery. The Premier’s suggestion for an appeal board 
was objected to on the ground that such a board would be too slow 
in its operation. Attempts to break the deadlock were a failure. 
The civil service employees’ agitation for higher wages and better 
working conditions in other Australian States has been quite success- 
ful, and the Western Australian civil service strikers are owt backed 
by their fellow public servants in Queensland, New South Wales, and 
elsewhere. 








1 Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Aug. 31, 1920, p. 4. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 


[Thissection willcontain each monthinformation regarding current activities of State labor bureaus and 
offices. Itis believed that thisinformation will be not only interesting but mutually suggestive and helpful. 
Every State labor bureau is urged to report promptly to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics any 
item ofinterest regarding its work.] 





State Commissions for the Study and Revision of Child-Welfare Laws. ' 


INE years ago Ohio appointed the first commission to study 
conditions surrounding children in that State and to codify and 
revise the laws relating to children. Since then the District of Co- 
lumbia and the following 16 States have appointed similar committees 
or commissions: Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. In at least 
10 States (Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Maine, New Hampshire,’ New 
Jersey, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington) movements are 
now under way for the creation of official commissions. Altogether 
almost two-thirds of the States have taken some definite action toward 
studying legislation affecting children, in order to suggest new laws 
or revisions of old ones. At the same time educational campaigns 
have been carried on to explain the child-welfare needs of the States. 
The subjects studied by the commissions include: The safeguarding 
of health, school attendance, regulations of employment, protection 
against exploitation or corruption of morals, special provision and 
training of dependent and neglected children, methods of dealing with 
delinquent children, and State supervision of agencies and institutions. 





Labor Camps in California. 


ACCORDING to a report* from the Department of Labor Camp 

Sanitation of the State Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
ing of California, that State has more outdoor labor camps than any 
other of the Union, such camps existing in all the basic industries 
and prior to 1913 being entirely unregulated by law. 

On August 3, 1913, there was a mutiny of 2,800 workers on a hop 
ranch near Wheatland, Calif., on account of intolerable conditions, 
including sleeping and toilet inadequacies, the sale of drinking water, 
and wage abuses. A riot resulted and several people were killed. 
This called Nation-wide attention to conditions in thousands of 
camps, and one week after this riot the first act regulating California 
labor camps went into effect. Since then the law has been immensely 
widened in scope by redraft and amendment. 

The report of the California Department of Camp Sanitation de- 
clares that ‘“‘ the result of six years of enforcement of this law has been 
nothing short of revolutionary.’ Five years ago it would not have 





1 Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor. Bureau Publication, No. 71. Children’s Year Fol- 
low-Up Series No. 6. 

2 The old commission reported in 1915. 

8 Typewritten manuscript forwarded by the Director of Publicity of the Commission of Immigration 
and Housing of California, San Francisco, Calif. 
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been easy to find in any part of California a labor camp with suffi- 
cient bunks and bathing facilities. Such provisions are now the rule. 
‘There has been absolutely no repetition of rebellion in the labor 
camps, and the I. W. W. movement has been greatly weakened by 
the lack of insanitary conditions upon which the agitators could base 
their propaganda.’’ The law’s enforcement ay through per- 
suasion and education rather than by “ browbeating or criminal prose- 
cution.””’ The Camp Sanitation Department has been the friendly 
counselor of the camp operators. 

The statistics of reduced labor turnover and the lessening of labor discontent have 
been major arguments. The migratory workers themselves, acting both consciously 
and instinctively, have emphasized and borne out this argument. The workers have 
repeatedly notified the commission of the existence of bad camps; in the 18 months 
from July 1, 1918, to January 1, 1920, 420 such complaints were sent in by immigrant 
workers. The workers have also helped by avoiding those camps which were poor 
and flocking to the better ones. This has been very effective during the recent years 
of labor shortage. 

Of course, all camps in the State can not be visited each year. The 
number of original camp inspections made from April 1, 1914, to 
August 31, 1920, was 7,176. Usually the inspector interviews the 
owner or manager and talks over camp conditions with him. Some- 
times three or four revisits are made. The operator in charge is told 
whether his camp is rated ‘‘Good,” ‘‘ Fair,’ or *‘ Bad,’ and construc- 
tive suggestions are given for his guidance in doing away with objec- 
tionable conditions. There have ~~ only 27 arrests resulting from 
the 7,176 original inspections and numerous reinspections. Six of 
these arrests were followed by court trials and convictions; the re- 
maining 21 arrests by prompt acknowledgments of guilt and settle- 
ment without trial. 

The table given below shows the work of the Department of Camp 
Sanitation of California from January 1 to September 1, 1920, and the 
grading of camps: 


CAMP INSPECTIONS, JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1920. 





Fair. | Bad. Total. Reinspec-| Grand 

















Month. | Good. | | tion. | total. 
} } | | | 
| | 
PE ie widens «20 2520 esther scceboceeves 
ey ee en ee ce ee nn 186 | 247 R2 | l | 78 193 
edhe a+scctecedidsbeusetedepis 
SEEN Geeks s+. s2csccbdbeaeesscesc acess | 67 | 98 24 | 189 21 210 
Nenu dibibsccccaccedameeteres «tenes 93 91 33 | 217 12 229 
Bl HMDS sacred avGudeson tat jones 88 128 33 | 249 6 255 
PO ES ee eee woe 49 116 20 | 185 198 
1 a 483 | 680 | 192 | 1,355 130 1, 485 








The report states that on reinspection of ‘Bad’? camps 12 were 
brought to ‘‘Fair” and 5 were brought to “Good.” On reinspection 
of ‘Fair’? camps 35 were brought to ‘‘Good.” 

Preventive work does not alone satisfy the Camp Sanitation De- 
partment. It continually aims at improvement—even striving for 
the installation of permanent camps. ores of model camps of per- 
manent construction have been established, employers realizing that 
such establishment results in a stabilized and efficient labor force, 
inereased production, and safety of product. 
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Hop growers early in August requested the advice of the Commis- 
sion of Immigration and Housing regarding their camps and asked for 
weekly inspections during the hop season. As a consequence a huge 
= was successfully handled. } 

ertain large packing associations of Los Angeles have recently 
established three and Sere roomed tile and concrete houses, and 
“seven of the largest lumber operators are installing permanent 
camps with electric lights, motion pictures, reading rooms, etc., and 
are furnishing bedding in addition to the legally required bunks.’ 
Even Japanese operators, who set a low standard of housing, are 
quick to make required changes. This year the conditions of the 
Mexican camps in the Imperial Valley near the southern border of 
California are greatly improved, and the operators have generally 
acknowledged the beneficial results from a business point of view. 

An ‘‘ Advisory Pamphlet on Camp Sanitation and Housing,” pub- 
lished by the Commission of Immigration and Housing of California, 
contains detailed rules for the location, layout, and operation of labor 
camps. Plans for model structures of wood, tile, and concrete have 
recently been drawn up by the commission, and many operators are 
evincing a practical interest in these plans. 








° Work of the Employment Service in North Carolina. 





HE following tabular statement from a typewritten report sent 

to the Bureau by the Commissioner of Labor and Printing of 

North Carolina shows the work done in that State by the Employ- 
ment Service from April, 1919, to the end of March, 1920. 





























WORK OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN NORTH CAROLINA, APRIL, 1919, TO END OF 
MARCH, 1920. 
Se — — = = —— — — — — 
Month. bos oanite Referred. | Placed. 

OS a ee aaa BS. Stites. ceeded Gancietstid 1, 455 1,072 | 1,184 | 921 
RS SPATS ea aaa ae aaa pa 1, 835 1, 459 | 1,223 | 1,320 
Me BRR GI bd, . Se ban SGUEEG fuze cede tietdds. Mines. 1, 181 1, 039 | 753 | 700 
July SPOOR HOSE MESSE HEHEHE HEE EEO HHO ee | 688 200 523 | 429 
Rae cap ieee ia Si AT ad ey Se RR ty 1,145 606 1, 067 686 
IT oie. a oan ca okeadecs cae: es a le 1, 252 537 1, 168 | 623 
PLO Ye ao cari ania | 587 535 564 469 
TU Soar huts MENG S ave DCE SOS «cage 739 820 723 672 
Ts, ee BIE ad win Sas Seep a> dinauine oak 374 752 352 337 
EE Bey adin's Sete detcepecsedeian ons ces dduueccess oe 652 314 503 | 564 
PEND IDGhs canna shade. donpdettas..cpsi@eccine <<. 0% | 500 299 473 | 440 
I i eae ess VEER Aaah b GSS <0 cheBanbed oece's- 449 266 429 | 394 
ON TES CREE © ERS Ee 10, 907 7,919 | 9, 052 7,555 








Number of Employees in South Carolina Cotton Mills in 1919 and 1920. 


]X A supplnmnentery report (Bulletin No. 75, Aug. 30, 1920) of the 

South Carolina State Department of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industries there are some interesting figures on the recent growth of 
the cotton-mill industry in that State which ranks second in the 
Union in the extent and importance of textile manufacturing. The 
number of employees in the South Carolina cotton mills in 1919 and 
1920 is indicated by the following statistics: 
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COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON MILLS IN 
1919 AND 1920. 
































7 =Y fiw * io or ! 

Item. 1919 1920 Increase. 
Eee Pee ee , a eee 29, 328 32,534 3, 206 
a te. d50 Soils se as cts ued cle d oh cab eae VG Lewd ie Gilead 15,511 16,470 959 
Negro males...... PE EE Ss ee ae Se eee ep eye. eee 3,875 4,166 291 
I 6 ore si caeicee nase ce Scie acai daad ack Cb a oan ing 1,357 1,459 102 

sie ats sbutdh Bes Capseits. Tsibew Rds ohh <) bk vséehsie 50,071 | 54, 629 4, 558 
Total population, mill communities (estimated).................... h 129, 616 134,866 F . 5, 250 
Male children 14 to 16 years of age... . 2... 2.22.22. ee eee eee eee eee 2, 083 1,985 198 
Female children 14 to 16 years of age.................-.------eeeeeee 1, 673 | 1,736 63 





1 Decrease. 


Wage figures are not compiled until December and are therefore 
not included in this report. 

The number of white males employed in 1914 was 31,116. During 
the war the number was reduced as low as 27,757 (August, 1918). 
In August, 1920, 32,534 were employed, which number is quite close 
to the prewar figure which seems to indicate that there is no great 
exodus of men from the farms to the mills. 

The increase in the number of white female employees in 1920 as 
compared with 1919 is 959; of negro female employees, 102. Negro 
males number 291 more than they did last year. 

It will be noted that there are no children under 14 years of age 
working in the mills, the State law prohibiting such employment. It 
is reported, however, that in 1914, before the passage of the act, there 
were nearly 3,500 children under 14 in the South Carolina mills. 





Survey of the Manufacturing Industry in the State of Washington. 


A SURVEY of the manufacturing industry throughout the State 

has been recently made by the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of Washington, the results of which are published in 
Bulletin No. 2, dated April 10,°1920. Eighty-seven manufacturing 
establishments (including canneries) were covered by the investiga- 
tion which was representative but_not complete. Through personal 
interviews reports were secured from 991 women. The following 
table gives the weekly wage received by them: 


NUMBER OF WOMEN AND MINORS IN WASHINGTON RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY WAGE. 





























| | [ 
Under $13.20 | $15 to | $ISto | $26to | Over | 
Age group. $13.20. | $15.20. | to $i5.| ‘sis. | $20. | $25. | $25. | Total 
saat _ ae 8 
| 

Over 18 years ofage.............-....|...----- M7| 235] 233 83 95 30 | 823 
Apprentices over 18 years of age...... ye ER PE es RO RR “ee 32 
nors under 18 years of age.........| 23 | 42 35 30 5 | eee | 136 
il a | 55| 189] 270] 263 88 96 | 30 | 991 





Seventy-seven of the 147 adults who were receiving $13.20 per week 
had less than 6 months’ experience; 40 had between 6 months and | 
year; 17 between 1 year and 3 years; 10 between 3 years and 6 years; 
1, 64 years; 1, 9 years; and 1, 10 years. 
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The report of the survey also includes the following data: 


One hundred and ninety-nine of the women were required to wear a uniform, an 
apron, cap, overalls or leather apron, the cost varying from 35 cents to $3.90. One 
hundred and fifty-three were required to pay for their uniforms and 107 were required 
to launder them, the laundering costing from 10 cents to $1.50 per week. 

There were 586 single women, 271 married women, 131 widows, and 3 who did not 
report. Of the 131 widows 45 were supporting 1 child; 19, 2 children; 9,8 children: 
1, 4 children; and 1, 5 children. Sixty-six of the single women were aiding in the 
support of their parents, 7 were assisting younger brothers, and 6 assisting sisters. Two 
married women were the entire support of invalid husbands and the other married 
women were contributing to the family budget. One grandmother was supporting 
2 pepe yy and 1 widow was supporting a nephew. 

he ages of the women were as follows: One hundred and thirty-six under 18 years, 
400 between 18 and 25 years, 364 between 25 and 45 years, 52 over 45 years, and 3% 
did not report their age. 

The reports showed that cannery workers are employed 8 to 16 hours per day, since 
the 8-hour law does not cover the work with perishable foods. During the busy 
season the hours are usually from 10 to 12 per day. 

There were 274 working less than a 48-hour week; 157 reported a 44-hour week: 
85, : 45-hour week; 27, a 46-hour week; and the rest varied from 39 to 44 hours per 
week. 

R Olny a few establishments were reported as sending work out to be done in the 
omes. 


Among the recommendations made by the manufacturing confer- 
ence to the Industrial Welfare Commission, May 20, 1920, were the 
following: 


That no person, firm, association, or corporation shall employ any female over the 
age of 18 years in any occupation in the manufacturing industry throughout the 
State at a weekly wage rate of less than $18 or $3 per day or 374 cents per hour, such 
wage being the estimate of said conference of the minimum wage adequate to supply 
the necessary cost of living and to maintain them in health and comfort. 

That no person, firm, association, or corporation shall employ any female over the 
age of 18 years in any occupation in the manufacturing industry throughout the 
State more than six days in any one week except in case of perishable foods. 
That women shall not be permitted to lift or carry any burden over 25 pounds. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Labor Cost of Making Brooms. 


O REFUTE the statement made by some that from 60 to 80 per 
cent of the price of commodities represents the labor cost, The 
Broom Maker, official journal of the Broom and Whisk Makers’ 
International Union, for August, 1920 (p. 5), publishes an article 
intended to show that in the broom trade the cost of labor is from 
approximately 12 to 14 per cent of the retail cost of various kinds of 
brooms. 


Suppose we reduce every man’s salary in the factory $1 per day— 

Winder makes 10 dozen per day; $1 divided by 10 equals 10 cents per dozen, or 
° cent each. 

Sorter sorts for 20 dozen per day; $1 divided by 20 equals 5 cents per dozen, or 
fs cent each. 

Sewer sews 30 dozen per day; $1 divided by 30 equals 34 cents per dozen, or +, 
cent each. 

Bunching, labeling, etc., 30 dozen per day; $1 divitied by 30 equals 34 cents per 
dozen, or ;*; cent each. 

Total savings, 132 cents. 

This cut would ruin the workmen, but the saving (less than 2 cents per broom) 
would be so small that the merchant would probably ignore it and continue to sell 
at the same old price. 

Now let us see what the laborer does actually get for making a broom. The Mid- 
West Broom Manufacturers’ Association at a recent meeting in Kansas City, compiled 
an average estimate of the cost of making brooms in this locality, which was as allows: 


TOTAL COST, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES, AND LABOR COST PER BROOM, OF 
VARIOUS KINDS OF BROOMS.¢ r 




















® — 
; 24-pound | 24-pound | 24-pound 
Item. parlor. medium. | common. 
: — —_ — 
EE a epee per dozen. .! $6. 66 $4. 41 $3. 24 
hh onte biirnitbhgllidines bes sn ced bre etn séetden ved do....! 1.75 1.76 1. 46 
Ge nbndtbcevcccdbaseosewbectcecesesecccessceccecocess do. .../ 2. 94 2. 90 2. 86 
ei i ec idnas chp ade Sapien assiee eed ae 11.35 9.07 7. 56 
Wholesale priceto make 10 per cent profit.................... do.... | 12. 49 9. 98 8.32 
Retailer’s price to make 20 per cent profit .................... ee 14. 99 11.98 9. 98 
— ie eee each. .| 1. 25 1.00 83 
EE EE ES ae PO ae Oe do....| . 143 - 143) - 12} 
SERIES ES Re ee ye er ee | 11. 68 14. 67 14. 66 
aTn the 1 table computations based on the total cost are not correctly made; these have been 


corrected on assumption that the total costs are correct. 





Cooperative Research Plans of the American Sociological Society.’ 


FoR some time the American Sociological Society has had under’ 

discussion a plan for cooperative research through the socio- 
logical departments of the universities and colleges. At the last 
annual meeting of the society the first cooperative vestigation was 
authorized. “The subject chosen is Methods by which self-supporting 





1 Based on an open letter to the members of the American Sociological Society, American Journal of 
Sociology, Chicago, March, 1920, pp. 568-571. 
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women may provide for their old age.’ It is stated by the director 
of the survey, who was authorized to select the above subject, thai 
“in case we succeed in enlisting a number of cooperating directors of 
investigations, some more democratic methods of selecting future 
topics for study should be developed. Leaders of different research 

oups could come together at the annual meeting of the Sociological! 
Society for the meats cist of suggestions and the selection of one 
or more topics suitable for joint investigation.”’ 

By means of cooperative research comparable data may be col- 
lected in various parts of the country at once without having to pay 
subsistence and traveling expenses of field investigators. It is 
proposed, of course, to have a director or a group of directors to 
plan and supervise the cooperative surveys and prepare the final 
reports, while the college and university students 8 are taking the 
sociological courses are to act as special agents to collect the desired 
information. These students could easily be taught the elements of 
sound scientific investigation and would have the advantage of being 
in closer touch with ‘hele environments than visiting field workers 
who might be assigned to these localities. 

The director or directors will be expected to prepare tentative 
questionnaires and instructions to be submitted for criticism and 
suggestions to the leaders of the cooperating groups. It is empha- 
sized that filled-in schedules on which tables are to be based should 
be sent in to the central directors for verification or correction. To 
facilitate final summarization of the more important tables, it is 
advised that uniform tabulation blanks be used. 

Graduate students on the lookout for suitable matter for theses 
might digest the data secured by local groups. If the material 
related to public activities, the local reports might be issued as public 
documents. 


N 





Labor Questions as Topics of Theses of University Students. 


HAT the problems of labor are more and more commanding the 
‘attention of students in our universities and colleges would 
appear to be shown by the fact that many are making special studies 
ong these lines and are giving to the world the results of their 
investigations in the form of theses for doctorate and masters degrees. 
Recently the American Journal of Sociology (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago) attempted to ascertain the extent to which labor 
questions are being studied and written upon by students in university 
sociological departments and the following statement, compiled from 
the Journal of July, 1920, is a result of its inquiry: 

Bryn Mawr.—Industrial home work in Pennsylvania; Mothers in 
industry; A study in causation; The juvenile labor exchange in the 
United States and England; A study in effect. 

University of Chicago.—The social evolution of democracy; Social 
forces affecting the life of the industrial community; A social survey 
of an industrial area, Chicago; Problems of socialization, democrati- 
zation, and Americanization in an urban community; A study of 
Czecho-Slovak community organization in Chicago; The social study 
of the neighborhood; A study ‘of the personality of the workman in 
machine industry; The social significance of housing; An analysis 
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of trade-unionism from the standpoint of social control; Survey of 
free placement in Chicago. 

Clark University.—Social evolution and social control in China. 

Columbia University.—International labor legislation; Racial assim- 
ilation in a community in the anthracite coal region; Russians in the 
United States; The principle of participation—a critique of “Les 
fonctiones mentales dans he sociétés inférieures’”’; A study of the 
application of statistical methods to sociological problems; The réle 
oP sympathy in labor organizations; Rural organization and Negro 
migration; The use of leisure time by the Italians of New York City; 
Industrial missions; Some primary social effects of the organization 
of women in industry; The labor problem of Ulster County of New 
York State; Canadian industrial disputes act; Recent tendencies in 
the labor movement in England and America; Social organization 
in a club of young working women; A study of the increased wages 
and of the increased leisure of the working class in a Catholic parish 
in Upper Manhattan; Causes of migration. 

Harvard University.—The risk of unemployment; Guild socialism; 
Development of trade-unionism in Imperial Germany. 

University of [llinois.—Causes and control of radicalism. 

Loyola University —Democracyin merchant guilds of the Middle Ages. 

University of Michigan.—The farm in democracy. 

University of Minnesota.—The social life of the rural community 
in its relation to types of agriculture. 

University of Missouri.—The standard of living of the coal miners 
of Columbia, Missouri; The guild socialist movement. 

Ohio State University—Labor turnover in department stores in 
Jolumbus; Housing conditions among colored people in Columbus. 

University a Southern California.—The Japanese problem in rural 
Los Angeles County; The Negro in Watts, California. 

University of Texas.—A survey of organized labor in Austin; The 
awards of the National War Labor Board. 

University of Wisconsin.—The Russian Slav in America; Social 
survey of Albemarle County, Virginia’ Social Utopias and Uto- 
pianism. 

Yale University.—An interpretation of Negro migration. 





Publication of “Month's Work” Discontinued by British Ministry of Labor. 


ITH the August, 1920 number, the publication of the Month’s 

Work, issued monthly since July 1, 1918, by the British Ministry 
of Labor, ceases. There is probably no department of government 
into whose work the Sh as enters so largely, so constantly, 
and at such various angles as in a labor department. During its 
brief existence the Month’s Work has recognized this fact and has 
succeeded in giving the human touch to all its considerations of the 
complicated industrial problems with which the ministry has been 
called upon to deal. 


Settlement of Soldiers on the Land in Australia. 


CCORDING to the report on commerce and industries for Aus- 
tralia for 1919, prepared by the United States Department of 
Commerce, the Australian Commonwealth has already spent a very 
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considerable amount upon settling returned soldiers, and it is esti- 
mated that by the ph of June, 1920, $292,500,000 will have been 
expended. This includes the payment of a gratuity, which, it is 
expected, will total £28,000,000 ($136,262,000, par), as well as 
amounts for war pensions £15,000,000 ($72,997,500, par), land 
settlement, housing, grants to State Governments to provide em- 
ployment, etc. It is also estimated that the annual liability wil! 
exceed £6,000,000 ($29,199,000, par) for war pensions alone. Every 
inducement is being given to men to settle upon the land, and huge 
irrigation schemes are on foot to open up thousands of acres of dry 
arid land, which only require irrigating to become profitable farming 
and fruit-growing areas. 





National Vocational Schools in France.! 


FRANCE has four national vocational schools, located, respectively, 
at Vierzon, Armentiéres, Voiron, and Nantes, which were for- 
merly administered jointly by the Ministry of Commerce and the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. These schools have been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

The purposes of these institutions are: 

1. To furnish the industries, particularly the mechanical indus- 
tries, with persons trained in trade practice and capable of becoming 
foremen, heads of workshops, and possibly factory superintendents. 

2. To prepare students for higher technical schools. 

It usually takes four years to complete the trade course. In addi- 
tion to trade apprenticeship, which has the foremost place, the pro- 
gram includes mathematics, industrial electricity, thoerdticel and 
applied mechanics, technology, industrial economics, labor legisla- 
tion, industrial drawing, geography, and modern languages. After 
finishing the course the student is given a diploma of ‘‘Eléve Breveté 
des Ecoles Nationales Professionales’’ (Licensed Student of the 
National Vocational Schools). 

These schools have been so successful that the number of young 
men applying for admission has always exceeded the available 
vacancies. In 1916 there were 490 candidates for one school where 
there were only 65 vacant places. 





Trade-Union Boycott of Hungary Discontinued.” 


"THE boycott carried on by international organized labor since 

June 20 of this year (see Montuiy Lasor Review, September, 
1920, pp. 184-188), was lifted on August 8 and traffic between for- 
eign countries and Hungary has been resumed. The Hungarian 
Premier has been negotiating with the Socialists for the establish- 
ment of a modus vivendi between the Social-Democratic Party and 
the Government. The latter has promised repeal of the internment 
orders, restoration of the confiscated property of the trade-unions, 
and a free hand for labor organizations in-social matters. On the 
other hand, the activities of the unions will, in so far as they tend 
toward Bolshevism, be restricted. It is believed that these negotia- 
tions will be successful. 


1 Data taken from leaflet — by. ipiemmedjon Universelle’’ and reprinted in the Manual Training 
M: , Peoria, Ill., May, 1920, p. 322. 
2’ The Economic Review (Review of the Foreign Press), London, Aug. 20, 1920, p. 343. 
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Government Aid to Industrial Reconstruction in Roumania. 


WO decree laws have recently been passed in Roumania author- 
izing the establishment of limited companies to organize and 
finance the work of industrial reconstruction in that country. <A 
summary of these decrees is contained in the British Board of 
Trade Journal (London) for July 22, 1920, and is here reproduced: 


Under the first decree law (No. 2503) a limited company with the name of Recon- 
stitution Industrielle is constituted for the object of (a) providing industry with 
machinery, industrial installations, transport material, etc., as well as technical and 
raw materials; (b) distributing machines and raw materials to State or private work- 
shops and factories throughout the country; (c) participating in the organization of 
industrial enterprises already in existence or to be created in the future by providing 
them with capital or the necessary materials; (d) giving advances on short terms to 
industries to enable them to obtain machinery and raw materials; (e) giving advances 
against the rights of industrialists to war indemnities on terms to be established in 
agreement with the State. 

Article 2 provides that the company will be obliged to take over on its own account 
and to maintain and distribute according to the rules laid down by the Ministry of 
Trade and Industry the depots of machinery or materials belonging to the State. 
Article 3 fixes the initial capital of the company at 100,000,000 lei [$19,300,000, par}, 
which may be increased under conditions laid down by the statutes. Article 4 indi- 
cates the sources of capital, of which industrialists in the country may subscribe up 
to 50 per cent and financial and industrial organizations up to 30 per cent, the balance 
to be taken up by public subscription. 

The State grants to companies the following advantages: (a) Reductions in customs 
duties for machines, instruments, and material necessary for their purposes; (b) a 
reduction of 50 per cent on the railways and the river navigation for the transport of 
machinery, tools, and materials; (c) it will provide capital necessary for the purchase 
of machinery, tools, and material or will guarantee their cost. 

The company is to be managed by an administrative council composed of 20 mem- 
bers, of whom 4 will be nominated by the council of ministers upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Ministry of Trade and Industry. A Government commissioner will be 
nominated by the council of ministers. 


Provisions of the Second Decree Law. 


Under the other decree law (No. 2530) a limited-share company, under the name 
of Reconstruction, is established for the object of (a) financing the supply of con- 
structional materials, and also, where it may be found necessary, rebuilding properties 
destroyed by military operations or in consequence of the war; (6) the repair of rural 
installations and the organization of the villages, having in view better sanitary con- 
ditions and increased production; (c) the construction of comfortable and cheap 
dwellings for the poorer and middle classes of the towns, and especially for those 
having large families; (d) the execution of all construction work in the towns and 
villages having for its object the realization of a work of general interest; (e) the 
erection of buildings for State purposes against immediate payment or against long- 
term amortizations, the company receiving preference to others at equal offers; 
(f) credit for carrying on of all private construction work; (g) establishment of all 
kinds of industrial undertakings or participation in those which already exist, with 
a view to intensified production; (h) the purchase and exploiting of inventions con- 
nected with the buildingindustry. 

For these purposes the State will grant to this company the following advantages: 

(a) Transfer of materials, vehicles, tools, and contracts in course of execution at 
present appertaining to the directorate general for the reconstruction of the war- 
devastated regions, as well as of those in similar depots of the freed regions. 

_ (6) Exemption from customs duties of machinery and equipment imported for use 
in yards and factories working for the company. The prices of these materials will 
be fixed by a special commission nominated by the Ministry of Trade and Industry. 

(c) Fifty per cent reduction in Roumanian rail and river transport rates in respect 

the carriage of workmen’s supplies and of the personnel. 

Transfer at an agreed price of forests for constructional timber and of construc- 


tional material belonging to the State. 
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(e) Obtaining of the requisite funds or guaranty of the necessary credit for mate- 
ee. Sees and machinery which it will be necessary for the company to purchase 
abroad. 

The initial capital of the company will be 300,000,000 lei [$57,000,000, par], and 
the company will be able to issue bonds. 

The State will furnish 40 per cent of the capital, and the remaining 60 per cent wil! 
be acquired by public subscription. 

This company will be administered by a council of 25 members, of which 6 will be 
nominated by the council of ministers, on recommendation of the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry. 





Central Board of Mobilization of Civil Industries in Spain.’ 


Y ROYAL decree of June 21, 1920, there has been created in 

“ Spain a central board of mobilization of civil industries “to 
direct the many labors that have to be carried to a head both for 
the purpose of investigating, classifying, distributing, and prepar- 
ing the civil industry for its adequate mobilization when the cir- 
cumstances require, and in order to propose what may be necessary 
and advantageous for the required nationalization of those industries 
which are exclusively foreign at the present time, and which may be 
indispensable for the manufacture of our war material or of advan- 
tageous use for its better manufacture.” 

his board is composed of a president named by the Government; 
a representative of the metal and mechanical industries; one of the 
chemical industry; and one of the mining industry; chiefs of section 
(generals) of the central general staff of the Army and of the Navy; the 
general chief of the section of mobilization of civil industries; and a 
secretary. The headquarters of the board are in Madrid, and it is 
directly subordinate to the office of the president of the council of 
ministers. ‘ ah: Saath 
The decree defines its duties in time of peace and in time of war. 
In the latter emergency there will be regional committees of mobili- 
zation directly responsible to the central board. These committees, 
among other things, will prepare statistics or a census of the per- 
sonnel of workmen which will show all those subject or not subject 
to the military-law, having completed their three years’ service in 
the ranks to which they were subject, and who belong to industrial 
establishments, military or civil, of manufactures or primary mate- 
rials utilizable for the manufacture of war material or sanitary 
material, clothing or equipment. Continuing, the decree says in 
this connection: 

The classification of the workmen will be made according to their ability, in the 
following groups: First, those that unite to a manifest professional ability a grade of 
education that permits utilizing them in the direction of a group of workmen of their 
class; second, those that have practice and ability in their specialty but do not have 
the theoretical knowledge of those before mentioned; third, those that, although 
having none of the qualities mentioned in sufficient grade, could be conveniently 
utilized in case of industrial mobilization until women or others with sufficient prac- 
tice could be substituted. * * * 

In the cases in which the regional board or the committee of mobilization esteems it 
advantageous for them to examine the ability of any workman, they may do so in the 
same shop in which he works, taking care, to avoid useless expense, that the pieces 
made in the examination may be some of those made in the industry in which the 
workmen are situated. The certificates in these cases will be drawn up and signed 
by the junior captain of the committee, with the O. K. of the chief thereof and the 
approval of the president of the regional board in the event he shall have intervened 
in the examination. 


1 Data furnished through Department of State by the United States ambassador at Madrid,under date 
of July 5, 1920. 
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For the examinations there will be attached to the board or committee a factory or 
shop expert of the military establishment. 

Every workman who is not placed in some shop must make known his trade and 
ability by presenting himself to the regional committee of mobilization, which will 
solicit from the military or civil establishment that may be convenient, in this last 
case through the regional board, the necessary elements for the examination, drawing 
up the required certificate in the form provided forin the preceding article. * * * 

Upon the industrial mobilization being decreed, in case of war, all the personnel 
that by reason of age is not subject to military service and belongs to factories, shops 
and military laboratories, or in the position of director, technical man, expert or 
workman serving in factories, mineral deposits or industries that, in accord with the 
decree of mobilization, may have to contribute to it, will continue discharging the 
same services as in time of peace, without being able to voluntarily separate them- 
selves from it while the causes originating the mobilization exist, being subject to 
employment where thé circumstances require it and to military jurisdiction. 

e personnel of said factories or industries subject to military service will continue 
attached to their establishments or will Jend service in the ranks, according to the 
provisions of the decree of mobilization. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


Official—United States. 


GrorGia.—Department of Commerce and Labor. Eighth annual report, 1919. Al- 
_  lanta, 1920. 89 pp. 

Comments on the scarcity of labor in Georgia in 1919 and recommends the enactment 
of a boiler inspection law, a workman’s compensation law, and a law for more genera! 
and rigid inspection of elevators. The three free public employment offices actually 
placed a total of 26,169 applicants for work, but no statement is given as to the number 
of applications for work or of requests by employers for help. The placements by 
the 12 private employment offices in the State numbered 3,000. A table shows a 
total of 38,906 operatives in the textile mills of the State, of which number 4,044, or 
10.4 per cent, were children under 16 years of age. A classified list of industrial 
plants is appended. 

InpianA.—Legislative Reference Bureau. Yearbook of the State of Indiana for the year 
1919. [Indianapolis] 1920. 1190 pp. 

The report of the Industrial board covers 108 pages of this volume. It include: 
reports of the compensation department, the department of Women and children, 
the boiler department, the department of factory inspection, and the department of 
mines and mining. The report of the department of women and children and of the 
compensation department were noted in the Monruty Lasor Review for August 
(pp. 100-102 and 131). 

Marytanp.—Board of Labor and Statistics. Twenty-eighth annual report, 1919. Bal- 
timore [1920]. 352 pp. 

Contains a special article on ‘‘Juvenile labor, its biological factors and social fea- 
tures,’’ being a study of unusual children. Quite complete statistics of employment 
permits issued to children during 1919 are given. A tabular record of inspections 
under the 10-hour law shows 944 manufacturing establishments inspected, involving 
30,576 women, the largest percentage (40.6 per cent) of whom were employed in the 
manufacture of men’s clothing. Of the 30,031 women employed in factories inspected 
in Baltimore 8,298, or 27.6 per cent, worked 8 hours or lessa day. A brief statement 
of the work of the State Industrial Accident Commission for the year ended October 
31, 1919, is presented (noted in the Monrnuity Lasor Review for May, 1920, pp. 
166, 167). 

New Yor«.—Industrial Commission. Bureau of Industrial Code. Rules as amended 


relating to the construction, installation, inspection, and maintenance of steain 
boilers. New York, 124 East 28th St.[1920]. 148 pp. Chart. Bulletin No. 14. 


OrEecon.—Bureau of Labor. Code. Industrial lighting in places of employment. 
including factories, mills, offices, and other work places. Salem, 1920. 70 pp. 
Illustrations. 

Includes a detailed explanation of the provisions of the industrial lighting code 
and points out the importance of adequate lighting to the employee, the employer, 
and the State. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Third industrial directory of 
Pennsylvania, 1919. Harrisburg, 1920. 1,212 pp. 

Gives a list of industrial establishments in the State, classified by product and by 
county and city or town. Includes a list of boards of trade, chambers of commetce, 
business men’s, manufacturers’ and miscellaneous associations, and a directory of 
labor organizations, officers, and unions. 
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UntrzpD States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Census of elec- 
trical industries, 1917. Central electric light and power stations with summary of 
the electrical industries. Washington, 1920. 184 pp. 

One section is devoted to employees, salaries and wages. The data show that in 
every case salaries and wages have increased much more rapidly in both commercial 
and municipal stations than has the number of employees. 7 

-——— Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Statistical abstract of the United 
States, 1919. Washington, 1920. 864 pp. 

— Department of Labor. Division of Publications and Supplies. Publications of 

the Department of Labor. Washington, August, 1920. 28 pp. 

— —— Office of the Secretary. Proceedings of the First Industrial Conference (called 

by the President), October 6 to 23, 1919. Washington, 1920. 285 pp. 

An account of this conference appeared in the Montaiy Lasor Review for No- 
yember, 1919, pages 40 to 49. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bibliography of employment manage- 
ment. Washington, June, 1920. 119 pp. Bulletin No. 51. Employment man- 
agement series No. 9. 

This bibliography is arranged under the general headings of The labor problem 
and employment management, Selection of personnel, Turnover of labor, Training, 
The work schedule, Remuneration and stimulation, Maintenance of the working 
force, and Government of the shop. 

—— Railroad Labor Board. Decisions Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Chicago [1920]. 

20, 8, 4, 8 pp. 


Official—F oreign Countries. 


CanaDA.—Bureau of Statistics. The Canada year book, 1919. Otiawa, 1920. 697 pp. 
Contains a section devoted to labor, including statistics of prices and cost of living, 
industrial disputes, and employment. Most of the figures are for 1918 and preceding 
years. The employment figures are brought down to January 3, 1920. 
FRANCE.— Ministére de Travaur Publics. Direction des mines. Statistique de lin- 
dustrie minérale et des appareils & vapeur en France et en Algérie pour les anné: 

R 1914 &@ 1918. Avec un ap ice concernant la statistique minérale internationale. 

3 Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1919. 238 pp. 

; This report, covering five years, 1914 to 1918, gives statistics relating to output, 
wages, accidents, pensions, and other matters relating to the mineral industry and 
to the use of steam apparatus in France and Algeria. International statistics as to 

output in the mineral, metallurgical, and precious metals industries are given in 

the appendix. 

; GERMANY (FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN).—Statistisches Amt. Statistische Jahrestibe 

& sichten der Stadt Frankfurt am Main. Ausgabe fiir die Jahre 1917/18 und 1918/19. 

: Zwolftes Erginzungsheft zum Statistischen Handbuch der Stadt Frankfort-on-the 

Main, 1920. 166 pp. 

The twelfth supplement to the statistical yearbook of the city of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. The yearbook covers the year 1905-06 while the present supplement covers 
the two fiscal years 1917-18 and 1918-19. 

- (Saxony).—Séichsische Landesstelle fiir Gemeinwirtschaft. Verdffentlichungen 
Heft 1 bis 8. Dresden, 1919 and 1920. 

A series of bulletins published by the Saxon State Office for Socialization. Bulletin 
No. 1 contains a German translation of the report of the British Coal Industry Commis- 
sion of June 20, 1919. No. 2 is a monograph by Dr. Johannes Riedel, a prominent 
efficiency expert, on the rationalization of labor. He outlines a humane application 
of the Taylor system. No. 3 deals with the socialization of the production and distri- 
bution of milk. No. 4 has as subject the reform of moving pictures by the communes. 
No. 5 deals with the socialization of pharmacies. No. 6 is entitled Socialization move- 
ments in the building trades. No. 7 discusses the socialization of the waterways, 
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water supply, and water power in Saxony. No. 8 isa monograph by Dr. Adolf Thiele, 

chief industrial physician of Saxony, on the hygiene of labor. The series is to he 

continued. 

Great Britain.—Committee on the hours, pay, and conditions of service of firemen 

- professional fire brigades in Great Britain. Report. London, 1920. 16 pp. 

Cmd. 710. 

—— India Office. Statistical abstract relating to British India from 1908-09 to 1917-1 
London, 1920. 260 pp. Cmd. 725. 

Contains data relating to cooperative societies, showing that in 1917-18 there wer 
24,393 societies with a membership of 1,048,290; shows wages of postal runners and « 
postmen from 1875 to 1917, and of employees in a woolen mill in northern India from 
1895 to 1918; also shows average wholesale prices of staple commodities in India from 
1898 to 1918, inclusive. 

—— Interdepartmental Committee on Insurance Medical Records. Report 
upon the form of medical record to be prescribed under the terms of service of insuranc 
practitioners contained in the medical benefit regulations, 1920. London, 1920. 
29 pp. Appendixes. Cmd. 836. 

—— Medical Research Council and Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Reports of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board. No.6: The speed of adaptation 
of output to altered hours of work. London, 1920. 33 pp. 

: No.7: Individual differences in output in the cotton industry. London, 
1920. 13 pp. Textile Series No. 1. 

These reports of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board form the basis of an article 
on pages 127 to 131 of this issue of the Review. 

—— Ministry of Labor. Industrial Court. Decisions (12th Dec., 1919, to 31st Mar., 
1920). Volume I. Nos. 1 to 227. Interpretations Nos. 1 to 3. London, 1920. 
432 pp. 

—— Ministry of Transport. Statement showing the results of railway working in th. 
financial year 1919-20, together with an estimate of the receipts and expenditures 
for the financial year 1920-21. London, 1920. 12 pp. Appendixes. Cmd. 815. 

—— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Friendly societies, industrial and provident socic- 
ties, building societies, trade unions, workmen’s compensation schemes, loan societies, 
scientific and literary societies, post office, trustee, and railway savings banks.  Re- 
ports * * * for the year ending December 31, 1919. Part A, general report. 
London, 1920. 64 pp. Appendixes. 128. 

—— (Scornanp).—Board of Health. First annual report, 1919. London, 1920 
83 pp. Cmd. 825. 

In the section devoted to Housing and town planning, satisfactory progress with 
housing schemes is noted, the local authorities, upon whom the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc. (Scotland) Act, 1919, places the obligation to provide adequate housing 
facilities for the working classes, having accomplished much of the preparatory work 
which is a necessary preliminary to the actual building operations. 

Other subjects of interest to labor are Old-age pensions and National health insurance. 
—— —— Local Government Board. Twenty-fifth and final annual report, 1919. 

Edinburgh, 1920. 26 pp. Cmd. 824. 

Among the subjects included in this report are Housing and town planning, Old-age 
pensicns, and Work of distress committees established under the Unemployed Work- 
men Act, 1905. 

Iraty.—- Ministero l Industria, il Commercio ed il Lavoro. Direzione Generale de! 
“Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale. Divisione Previdenza Sociale. L’assicurazion: 
obbligatoria contro la invalidita e la veechiaia. Studio matematico del Prof. Tullio 
Ne?) Rome, 1919. 271 pp. (Pubblicazioni della Divisione Previdenza Sociale. 

0. 1. - 

This is the first of a series of bulletins published by the Division for Social Insurance 
of the Italian Direction General of Labor and Social Insurance. The present bulletin 
discusses the actuarial problems of the bill on compulsory invalidity and old-age 
insurance submitted to the Chamber of Deputies on November 28, 1918, by Minister 
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Jraty.— Ministero per U Industria, il Commercio ed il Lavoro. Direzione Generale del 
Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale. Divisione Previdenza Sociale. L’assicurazione 
obbligatoria coniro le malattie. Atti della commissione incaricata della preparazione 
di uno schema di disegno di legge. Parte I; Studi preparatori, relazioni, schemi di 
progetit di legge ecc. Rome, 1920. 291 pp. (Pubblicazioni della Divisione Previ- 
denza Sociale, No. 3.) 

Bulletin No. 3 of the Division for Social Insurance of the Italian Direction General 
of Labor and Social Insurance containing the preparatory studies, reports, and drafts 
of bills of the commission appointed by the decree of August 23, 1917, to study com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. The bill approved by the commission proposes to create 
insurance carriers on the mutual system, which are to be given a certain autonomy 
and full freedom in underwriting but are to be limited by general circumscription of 
their activities. The bill provides for State supervision and partial interference in 
matters relating to technical administrative provisions so that the law shall be strictly 
observed, all possibility of insolvency of a carrier be eliminated, and sanitary medical 
and hospital aid be better developed. It also provides for the close connection of 
sickness insurance with accident and maternity insurance, and with insurance against 
industrial diseases, with special consideration of existing carriers. 

The bulletin also contains statistics on the Italian mutual aid societies and maternity 
funds, morbidity tables, and outlines of sickness insurance laws in foreign countries. 





Ufficio Nazionale per il Collocamento e la Disoccupazione. Relazione suit 
servizt per Ul collocamento e per la disoccupazione in Italia dal 10 Gennaio 1919 al 15 
Gennaro 1920. Rome, 1920. 168 pp. 

The report of the Italian National Office for Employment and Unemployment 
Relief on its activities during the period January 10, 1919, to January 15, 1920. Ac- 
cording to this report there were functioning on December 31, 1919, the following 
4,283 local organs of the public employment service: 323 municipal employment 
offices, 3,970 municipal labor commissions, 26 provisional employment offices, 47 
provisional labor commissions, and 17 zone employment offices. During the first 10 
months of 1919, i. e., from the time of the reorganization of the Italian employment 
service up to October 31, 1919, a total of 524,875 persons were registered in the public 
employment offices as applicants for employment; 397,098 of this number were men 
and 127,777 were women. Altogether 150,238 applicants were placed in employment, 
of whom 116,684 were men and 33,554 were women. On October 31, 1919, 302,947 
persons were still registered as unemployed. In this number are not included persons 
who obtained employment by their own efforts without intervention of the public 
employment offices. The disbursements of the Government for unemployment 
grants during the period February 1, 1919, to January 15, 1920, amounted to 137,081,600 
lire ($26,456,748.80, par). 

—-(Mman). Annuario Storico-Statistico 1918. Milan, 1919. cexliii, 576 pp. 

The historical-statistical yearbook of the city of Milan for the year 1918. Tables 
dealing with labor show that in 1918 employment certificates were issued to 6,616 
children of both sexes and to 1,699 women 16 to 21 years of age. Unemployment con- 
tinued to decrease during 1918. A total of 69 strikes with about 110,000 striking 
workers were reported during 1918. The number of industrial accidents reported 
during 1918 was 26,469, or more than 5,000 less than in the preceding year, 17,217 of 
the accidents reported, or 65 per cent, occurring in the metal, machinery» and 
electrical industries. 

NETHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM).— Veiligheidsmuseum. Jaarverslag. 1919. Amsterdam 
[1920]. 44 pp. Illus. 

Annual report of the safety museum of Amsterdam. 

New ZEALaAnp.—Government statistician. Statistics, 1918. Vol. 1V. Education, local 
governing bodies, miscellaneous. Wellington, 1919. 224 pp. 

School statistics show expenditures, number and salaries of teachers, and number, 
age, and sex of scholars in various grades and classes of schools. A wide range of 
subjects is covered by statistics of local governing bodies, including number and 
wages of employees in public employments of various kinds. 
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Norway.—Slatistiske centralbyrd. Statistisk aarbok. Vol. 39,1919. Kristiania, 1920. 
206 pp. 

The annual statistical yearbook of Norway. The section of interest to labor presents 
statistics on social insurance operations, unemployment, employment agencies, trade- 
unions, wages, strikes and lockouts, cooperative societies, cost of living, and prices. 
—— Riksforsikringsanstalten. Ulykkesforsikringen for industriarbeidere. 1917. (L’as- 

surance contre les accidents pour les travailleurs de Vindustrie, etc.). Kristiania, 1920. 
22*, 96 pp. Norges offisielle statistikk. VI, 179. 

Statistical report of the operations of the Norwegian State industrial insurance 
system. 

PoLaAND.— Ministére du Travail et de L’ Assistance Sociale. Les lois ouvrieres et leur 


application depuis le 11 Novembre 1918. Rapport de la delégation polonaise a la 
conférence internationale du travail a Washington, 1919. Warsaw, 1920. 118 pp. 


SwirzERLAND.—Eidgendssisches statistisches Bureau. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 
1918. Bern, July, 1919. viii, 368 pp. 

The 27th volume of the official statistical yearbook of Switzerland covering the year 
1918 and containing essentially the same kind of data as preceding volumes. Of 
interest to labor are the data on population by occupation, the labor market, factories 
and factory workers, housing, trade-unions, wage movements, social insurance, con- 
sumers’ societies, wholesale and retail prices, cost of living, etc. 

a (Zivricu ).—Statistisches Amt. Die Mietpreise in der Stadt Ziirich im Jahre 1919. 
(Statistik der Stadt Ziirich Heft 25.) Zurich, 1920. 35 pp. 

Bulletin 25 of the Municipal Statistical Office of Zurich giving statistical data on 
the movement of rents in Zurich in 1919 based on the rents demanded for vacant 
dwellings. The statistical office comes to the conclusion that during the decade 
1910-1919 there were three distinct periods in the movement of rents: Up to the first 
half of 1914 rents showed a slight tendency to decrease; after the outbreak of the war 
and up to the first half of 1916 this tendency became much more marked; beginning 
with the middle of 1916 rents increased first slowly and then more rapidly. Ii 100 
is taken as index number for the average renting value of dwellings in 1910, the index 
number for the first half of 1916 would be 88. By January, 1917, the index number 
rose again to 100 and by January, 1918, to 116. During 1919 the index number reached 
140. Thus the increase in rents since the outbreak of the war amounts to 40 per cent. 
The increase varies greatly, however, with the size of the dwelling. In the case of 
2-room dwellings the increase is equivalent to 30 per cent; it rises progressively with 
the size of the dwelling and in the case of 5-room and attic dwellings is equivalent to 
60 per cent. The frequently heard assertion that people of small means suffer most 
from the increased cost of living is therefore not applicable in the case of rents. 


Unofficial 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. Report of the general executive 
board to the fourth biennial convention, Boston, Mass., May 10-15, 1920. New York 
City, 81 Union Square [1920]. 233, lviv pp. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS AND SurGceons. Minutes of 
fourth annual meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., June 9, 1919. 128 pp. 

This report contains the addresses and discussions on various medical problems 
related to industrial conditions, and the prize thesis on “‘War methods in peace in- 
dustry.”’ 
ae FEDERATION OF LaBor. Building trades department. Report of proceed- 


3 of the Fourteenth Annual convention held at Montreal, Que., June 2-5, 1920. 
> Song 1920. 164 pp. 


A table showing minimum rates of wages in the building trades on the 8-hour basis, 
given on pages 86 to 89 of this report, is reproduced. on ‘pages 120 to 125 ofsthis issue 
of the Review. 





—— Tennessee Branch. Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual convention, held ct 
Jackson, May 3, 4,5,1920. Nashville, W. C. Birthright, Secretary-treasurer. 64 pp. 
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ANDLER, CHARLES. La décomposition politique du socialiasme Allemand, 1914-1919. 
Paris, Bossard, 1919. 283 pp. 

This history of German socialism deals principally with the breaking up of the 
Social-Democratic Party which failed to adhere to the principles of the Internationale 
through the war by supporting the Government and by the efforts made to preserve 
the imperial régime. In these events and those following the close of the war the 
writer sees the failure of German socialism. 

Ayusawa, Iwao Freperick. International Labor Legislation. New York, 1920. 
258 pp. Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. 
Vol. X CI, No. 2. 

This monograph treats the subject of international labor legislation from its origin, 
for which the date 1818 is fixed, up to the Washington Conference of 1919. Part | 
presents the historical background, The first official action by the Swiss was followed 
by developments in France, Germany, England, and elsewhere, leading to interna- 
tional congresses and agreements during the last decade of the 19th century. Other 
chapters of this part bring the history on up and through the Great War. 

Part II reviews the difficulties in international labor legislation, giving first a brief 
analysis, and secondly an account of the varied industrial conditions involved. 

The third part describes in considerable detail the attempt to solve these difficulties 
in the Washington Conference of 1919, where activity ‘‘confined itself mainly to 
‘laying the ground work.’ The real work is still ahead.”’ 

BaaGe, G6sta. Arbetslinens reglering genom sammanslutningar. Stockholm, A.-B. 
Nordiska bokhandeln [1917]. 483 pp. Bibliography. 

A general treatise on wage regulation by collective bargaining. 

BELLHOUSE, GERALD. Accident prevention and ‘‘safety first.’ Manchester, University 
Press, 1920. 21 pp. 

A lecture given in the department of industrial administration, College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, England. 

BRISSENDEN, Paut F. The measurement of labor mobility. Reprinted for private 
circulation from The Journal of Political Economy, June, 1920, pp. 441-476. 

Regards labor turnover as a misleading term as used in reference to the phenomenon 
of replacement and suggests the use of the word “mobility,’’ of which turnover is only 
one aspect. The standard definition and methods of computing labor mobility as 
adopted by the National Conference of Employment Managers held in Rochester in 

May, 1918, are modified by the author in accordance with a plan which he has worked 

out. He proposes that labor mobility shall be measured by the application of the 

following scheme: 


1. As to the relatively more variable factor—the industrial ebb and flow of labor 
it is suggested that it be measured by (a) counting the replacements (i. e., separations 
which are replaced) instead of either the gross separations or the gross accessions, 
and (b) adding accessions to separations, thus showing the flux. 

2. As to the relatively constant factor, or base—the normal or standard working 
force—it is proposed to use, instead of the average number on the pay roll, the number 
of 3,000-hour (or 300-day) workers to which the total hours (or days) put in during 
the period are considered to be equivalent. This number may be derived from the 
labor-time records or, failing such records, the daily attendance records or wages and 
salary-account records, as explained in another section of this paper. This standard 
base will be called for convenience ‘the equivalent full-year worker” or, more briefly, 
“the full-year worker.”’ 

3. Itis then proposed, in place of the rate of gross separations per 100 in attendance 
or the rate of gross accessions per 100 on the pay roll (both so-called “turnover per- 
centages’’), to use as an index of the shifting involved in labor maintenance the rate 
of replacement per equivalent full-year worker, and as an index to the general stability 
situation the total labor flux rate per full-year worker, the “full-year worker” being 
a standard unit, the number of which is obtained by dividing the total number of 
hours (or days) worked during the period considered by the 3,000 hours (or 300 days) 
of a standard working year. The rate is arrived at by dividing the number of replace- 
ments by the number of “full-year workers.”’ 
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CARRERE, Gaston. La protection légale de l’ouvrier agricole. Paris, 1919. 128 pp. 
This book is a discussion of the French law as affecting agricultural laborers, and 
makes a plea for social justice. 
CLARKE, JoHN J., and Pratt, James E. Outlines of industrial and social economics. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Lid.), 1919. 112 pp. 
This book, designed to be used as a textbook in the citizenship courses in the evening 
continuation schools in Liverpool, contains sections on the relationship between the 
State and the home, the child, the adolescent, labor, and industry. 





COMMISSION SYNDICALE DU ParRtTI OUVRIzR ET DES SyYNDICATS INDEPENDANTS 
Rapport annuel pour 1919 présenté au X VIII¢ congrés syndical des 4 et 5 Juin, 
1920. Bruxelles, Imprimerie Coopérative Lucifer, 1920. 160 pp. 

This report gives a résumé of labor matters in Belgium for 1919, and also an accoun} 
of the participation of Belgian labor leaders in international labor conferences, particu- 
larly the Washington Conference. ‘ 
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CoMMITTEE ON THE WAR AND THE Retiaious OutitooK. The church and industrial 
reconstruction. New York Association Press, 1920. 296 pp. 

This is one of the series of reports being issued by the committee on the war and the 
religious outlook, an interdenominational group appointed by the joint action of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the General war-time com- 
mission of the churches ‘‘to consider the state of religion as revealed or affected by the 
war, with special reference to the duty and opportunity of the churches.’’ The report 
considers the Christian principles which bear upon industrial problems, what they 
would require if consistently applied, how far and for what reason our existing indus- 
trial order contains features which are unchristian, and what can be done by individual 
Christians and by the church in its corporate capacity to secure a better order. It 
does not claim to be a treatise on political economy or social reform but an analysis of 
Christian principles as they bear upon economic problems and the duty of Chris- | 
tians and of the church in the present emergency. One chapter outlines the 
Christian attitude toward private property, the wage system, and competition, and 
suggests that what is fundamentally wrong with the present industrial system is its 
emphasis on self-interest. A more Christian industrial order is regarded as essential 
and suggestions are offered as to how this may be brought about: By measures designed 
to develop and protect personality, including security against unemployment; pro- 
vision of an income for all sufficient for self-realization; provision of leisure for all 
sufficient for self-realization and protection of the personalities of the future, such 
as safeguarding children from exploitation and safeguarding women in industry; by 
securing a democratic organization of industry more consistent with brotherhood; and 
by securing a distribution of profits more consistent with the principle of service. 
CosteL_o, LEONARD W. J. and O’Suiirvan, Ricnarp. The Profiteering Act, 1919. 

Re-issue with addenda, 1920. London, Stevens & Sons, 1920. 75 pp. 
Danty-LarraNnce, L. Comment établir les salaires de demain? Paris, 1919. 65 pp. 

The author here discusses the various systems of wage calculation. He believes 
that the system based on daily wages, in so far as it relates to France, should be abol- 
ished as soon. as possible, holding that it is not equitable either to employer or em- 
ployee. The Taylor System and the Rowan method are discussed, the latter being 
recommended to the industrial establishmentsof France. He states that it has been 
entirely satisfactory to the personnel and resulted in increased production in the 
work over which he had supervision in one of the large State establishments (indus- 
trial). 

Day, James Roscor. My neighbor the workingman. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1920. 373 pp. 

The rights and duties of the individual, both workingman and capitalist, under the 
American system of government form the theme of this book which is written, as the 
author says, in no spirit of antagonism to the American workingman but in protest 
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against certain destructive tendencies which have been evidenced by the more 

radical elements among organized labor. 

DENVER TypoGrRapHicaAL Unton No. 49. Newspaper scale committee. Wages as 
related to the cost of living, Denver, 1914-1920. March, 1920. 40 pp. 

Brings together data as to cost of living published by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the National Industrial Conference Board to show that the wage 
8cale of the Denver printers has not kept pace with the rising costs. 

DicksON, MarGuerire Srockman. Vocational guidance for girls. Chicago, Rand, 
McNally & Co., 1919. 246 pp. Illustrated. 

Contains a list of suggested readings on the subject. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. A 
national system » gear noe Some recommendations for establishing it in England 
during the decade ending ten years hence. Manchester, University Press, 1920. 
78 pp. 

Recommendations include forms of education suited to various school ages, train- 
ing, supply oi teachers, teachers and the control of education. 

FEDERATION NATIONALE DES COOPERATIVES DE CONSOMMATION. Annuair de la 
Coopération (2e année), 1920. Paris, 13, Rue de V Entrepot, 1920. 247 pp. Illus. 

A digest of this report will appear in a future number of the Review. 

Fetp, R. C. Humanizing industry. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 3890 pp. 

This book presents in story form the many questions affecting the relations between 
employers and employees, such as accident prevention, industrial pensions, housing, 
profit-sharing, industrial representation, etc. It pictures on the one hand an employer 
who is operating his plant with absolutely no regard for the rights of his workers, and 
on the other hand, a foreman who believes thoroughly that all that his employer does 
Js prompted by ulterior motives. In this situation a friend of the employer seeks 
employment in the plant, studies the situation, and, from a thorough knowledge of 
all the questions which affect management and workers, talks with the owner of the 
plant along these lines and convinces him of the wisdom of inaugurating reforms which 
result in bringing about a better understanding between him and his men, and develops 
a mutual interest which is reflected in increased efficiency and an absence of misun- 
derstanding and suspicion which formerly characterized the operation of the plant. 
Fish, E. H. How to manage men. The principles of employing labor. New York, 

Engineering Magazine Co., 1920. 337 pp. 

Treats of relations between workers and their employers. The material is presented 
in four parts. The first, entitled ‘Establishing the employment department,’ con- 
siders the general policy that the management should adopt in its labor relations and 
then takes up the standards for selection and training of employment managers, the 
machinery of employment, and the basic factors whereby the work of the depart- 
ment can be evaluated. The second part is devoted tothe employment manager and 
his immediate and personal problems. In the third part the author deals with those 
efforts and conditions that go to satisfy and bring contentment to the worker, the title 
being ‘‘ Promoting industrial relations.’’ Part 4 is devoted to the subject of training 
and education in industry. The author attempts to evaluate the things which go to 
make up a satisfied working organization, and to show that the things which are neediul 
for this purpose are not only inexpensive but are very profitable. 

Frencn YEARBOOK. Published at the initiative of the Comité du Livre, a national 
association under the gracious patronage of the French Government. Statistical and 
historical annual of France for the year 1919. Paris, Comité du Livre |1920|. 1020 
PP. 

Under the general head labor, gives a brief review of the union organization in 
France, statistics of activities of industrial and commercial firms, figures on cost of 
living including cost of living in Paris during the war, and wage statistics showing 
hourly wages paid in various trades in France, England, and the United States before 
the war and at the end of 1917. Several pages are devoted to statistics of women 
workers concluding with a summary of laws affecting the employment of women. 
There is a also a brief summary of other labor laws passed during the war. 
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Frois, Marcet Et Causet, B. Le rendement de la main- d oeuvre et la fatigue profes- 
sionnelle. Le travail feminin au bottelage des poudres. Paris, Librairie Félix 
Alcan [1919]. 104 pp. 


This report is a study of output and industrial fatigue among women employed in 
shell-filling in a powder factory made with a view of instituting scientific management. 
GERMAN (Arp) Society, Cutcaco, Inn. Sixty-fifth annual report, 1919. Chicago 

[1920]. 15 pp. 

This report shows that in the 65th year of its existence the German (Aid) Society 
(Deutsche Gesellschaft) of Chicago has disbursed $10,083.23 in cash and otherwise for 
aid to 716 families with 2,666 children, and to 544 single persons, and furnished 507 
meals and 224 lodgings; 1,918 persons were supplied with work through the employ- 
ment department of the society and 301 persons were furnished free legal advice. 
GLEASON, ArtHUR. What the workers want. <A study of British labor. New York, 

Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 518 pp. 

An exposition of present day labor and industrial conditions in Great Britain, 
giving the ideals and aims of British workers. Contains articles by officials of the 
Miners’ Federation, Railwaymen’s Union, and by one of the leaders in the shop 
stewards’ movement. The appendix contains reports and commentaries relating to 
the Coal Industry Commission, the Federation of British Industries, the National 
Industrial Conference, the Builders’ Parliament, Joint industrial councils, the Na- 
tionalization of mines, etc. 

Through organization the workers have obtained such control over industry as to 
render it unworkable at their will. They refuse to give high production except on 
their own terms. Their terms are a new industrial system—the Socialist State (as 
defined by the Labor Party), with workers’ control. Or, again: ‘‘This means the 
installation of the Socialist State, with workers’ control, not by armed insurrection 
or sudden syndicalist paralysis, but by votes and trade-union pressure, applied over 


a period of ‘five, ten, fifteen years’ (in Mr. Smillie’s phrase) or ‘ten, fifteen, twenty 
years’ (in the phrase of Mr. Hodges).’’ 


Gotpstone, F. W. Labor and continued education. Manchester, University Press, 
1920. 16 pp. 

A lecture given in the department of industrial administration, College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, England. 

GOoDYEAR TIRE AND RuspBEeR ComMpANy. A study of the labor movement. Akron, 
Ohio. 1920, 131 pp. 

A brief sketch of labor development and problems, including chapters on wages, _ 
hours of labor, labor and output, strikes and lockouts, representation of labor in 
industry, labor turnover, training of labor, organized and unorganized labor, and 
labor legislation. 

Green, F. E. A his of the English agricultural laborer, 1870-1920. London, 
P.S. King & Son, Lid., 1920. 856 pp. 

This book gives an account of living conditions, wages and growth of union organi- 
zation among farm laborers in England during the past fifty years, with a brief résumé 
of conditions prior to 1870. 


Gruner, E. Die ArbeiterGewinnbeteiligung. Berlin, 1919. 175 pp. 

A monograph on profit sharing. In part 1 of this monograph the author first 
justifies the theory of profit sharing and then proceeds to refute a few of the theoretical 
contentions against it, such as that the worker should not share in the profits because 
he does not bear any of the possible losses, or that he should not share in the profits 
because in most instances he contributes nothing or little to their creation, or that 
profit sharing can not lead to a higher compensation of labor than is permitted by 
supply and demand. In part 2 he discusses profit sharing in its practical applica- 
tions, the economic and social advantages to be expected from it, and the lessons to be 
learned from the experiences obtained from its application. In part 3 he raises 
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the question as to what development of profit sharing may be expected in the future 

and how far the State by the enactment of laws may promote it. He concludes with 

discussing the former, present, and future attitude toward profit sharing of employers 
and workers and of the organizations of both. 

Hamp, Prerre. La peine des hommes. Les métiers blessés. (Cinquiéme édition) 
Paris, 1919. 3868 pp. 

A history of labor in France during the years 1914 to 1919. 

Hawan Lasorers’ Assocration. Facts about the strike on sugar plantations in 
Hawaii. Honolulu, July, 1920. 27 pp. 

Contains the cost of living budgets prepared by the laborers’ association as a basis 
for their demand for higher wages. 

Hopees, FrRanK. Nationalization of the mines. London, Leonard Parsons, Ltd., 
1920. 170 pp. 

The author, who is secretary of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, advocates 
national ownership of the entire mining industry, with joint control by the full 
personnel of the industry and representatives of the whole community, unless some 
other remedy for the ills of the industry could be proved to be more effective. Mr. 
Hodges was one of the three miners’ representatives on the Coal Industry Commission 
of 1919 and much of the present book is devoted to the findings of that commission. 
After defining and analyzing what he terms the principal cause of the decline in the 
coal-mining industry—‘‘the present capitalist or shareholders’ influence ’—the autho 
devotes his last chapter to an exposition of his ideals for the self-government of the 
industry. 

Instrrut INTERNATIONAL D’AGRICULTURE. Service de la Statistique Générale. 
Annuaire international de statistique agricole, 1917 et 1918. Rome, 1920. -lix, 
747 pp. 

The annual yearbook of the International Agricultural Institute at Rome. The 


present issue, covering the years 1917 and 1918, contains statistical data as to the area 
and population of the different countries, the division of the total area into pro- 
ductive and unproductive areas, the area and yield of various crops, live stock, inter- 
national trade in agricultural products, consumption of grain, prices of agricultural 
products and live stock, rates of ocean freight on grain, rates of exchange, and pro- 
duction, international trade, and prices of fertilizers and chemical products useful 
in agriculture. 


Instiruts Sotvay. Revue de l Institui de Sociologie. No. 1. Brussels, July, 1920. 
176 pp. 

This organ of the Solvay Institute of Sociology is presented, after an interruption of 
6 years, under a new name and a modified organization. It is the aim of the institute 
not only to contribute to the progress of social science but to encourage and organize 
the application of methods of investigation and instruction in the science of modern 
economic and social problems. The present number contains discussions as follows: 
After-war reflections; What is the tendency of the economic world? Least effort and 
labor, and Society of nations and national society. 

InreERcHURCH WorLD MovemMENtT. The Commission of Inquiry. Report on the steel 
strike of 1919. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 277 pp. 

This book contains an account of the findings of the Commission of Inquiry of the 
Interchurch World Movement with regard to the conditions existing in the steel 
industry and of the underlying causes of the strike, and sets forth the conclusions of 
the Commission. 

Kautsky, Karu. Die Sozialisierung der Landwirtschaft. Mit einem Anhang: Der 
Bauer als Erzieher, by A. Hofer. Berlin, 1919. 133 pp. 

Karl Kautsky had foreseen as early as 1910 the coming of the social revolution, and 
many of the statements contained in the present volume, ‘‘The socialization of agri- 
culture,” are reprinted from two chapters of his book ‘‘ Propagation and evolution in 
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nature and society,’’ published in 1910. In the present volume he first points out 
that in recent decades transatlantic agriculture was considered a danger to European 
agriculturists, while to-day nearly all of Europe would be a prey to starvation without 
the foodstuffs obtained from the United States, Canada, Argentina, and Australia. 
The States of continental Europe, therefore, instead of attempting to prevent the 
importation of foodstuffs from abroad through high duties should do all in their power 
to obtain as much as possible of these foodstuffs at the lowest possible prices without, 
however, injuring their national agriculture. On the contrary, prosperity of the latter 
is just now indispensable. Such prosperity can, however, be achieved only by 
extensive technical improvements which will increase productivity. In the author’s 
opinion, in agriculture even less than in industry can this be left to private initiative. 
He proposes that the State should take energetic steps in this respect through measures 
including far-going socialization. 

In view of the predominance in Germany of small farms it is Kautsky’s opinion that 
the measures to be taken by the State would at first have to consist rather in a better 
regulation of the process of supply between town and country than in the organization 
of production. A beginning in the organization of production could, however, be 
made through the interference of cooperative societies and communes in agricultural 
production through transfer of the very large estates to the ownership of the State or 
municipalities and through participation of agricultural workers in the management 
of the individual! farms. He considers socialization as the surest means for keeping 
the agricultural worker on the job and for attracting more labor to the large estates, of 
which they are in great need if they shall develop their full productivity. 


Kemmerer, E.W. Deflation, whyandhow? Lansdowne, Pa., The Robert Morris Asso- 
crates, 1920. 32 pp. 

An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Robert Morris Associates in 
June, 1920, at Atlantic City, N. J., dealing with the financial condition of the country, 
the necessity for deflation, the methods, and the effect upon business conditions and 
wages. 

Lucas, JAMES. Cooperationin Scotland. Published by the Cooperative Union, Limited. 


Manchester,. England, Holyoake House, Hanover Street, 1920. 93 pp. Illus. 
International series, No. 2. 


A review of this book will appear in a future number of Montuiy Lasor Review. 

MANCHESTER. College of technology. Department of industrial administration. Indus- 

trial administration. A series of lectures. Manchester, England, University Press, 
1920. 203 pp. 

This series of lectures delivered by a group of authorities during the session 1918-19, 
covers the following subjects: Social obligations of industry to labor; The application 
of psychology to industry; Education as a function of management; Occupational 
diseases; Atmospheric conditions and efficiency; Industrial councils and their possi- 
bilities; Training for factory administration; and Industrial fatigue. 

MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. An adventure in working-class education. Being the stor, 
of the Workers’ Educational Association 1903-1915. London, Longmans, Green é 
Co., 1920. 73 pp. Illus. 

The author traces the development of an educational movement which he and his 
wife were instrumental in founding. The movement is unique in that it has success- 
fully established a most desirable point of contact between working men and women 
and the universities, which has resulted in an opportunity for adult working-class 
education along the most democratic lines. Mr. Mansbridge is now chairman of the 
committee in charge of the World Association for Adult Education. 
pear mp Aurrep. Industry and trade: London, Macmillan & Co., Lid., 1919. 

PP. 

This book is a study of industry and general economic tendencies in Great Britain, 
the United States, France, and Germany. It deals especially with the technical 
evolution of industry and its influence on working and living conditions. 
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Martin Saint-Lton, Et. Syndicalisme owvrier et syndicalisme agricole. Paris, 
Payot & Cie., 1920. 160 pp. 

The use and growth of labor and agricultural unions in France and their various 
activities in providing education and insurance for their members and in developing 
cooperation are traced rather briefly by the author. 

NaTrionaL Coat Association. The fuel manual, containing orders, requlations and 
notices of the United States Fuel Administration from its inauguration to January 
81, 1219. Compiled and issued by the National Coal Association. Washington, 
D.C.,1919. 2v. 454 pp. 

‘‘Virtually a complete record of the Fuel Administration’s orders from its creation 
in August, 1917, to the suspension of price and zone restrictions on January 31, 1919.” 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Should trade-unions and emplouers’ 

associations be made legally responsible? By Forrest R. Black. Boston, June, 
1920. 35 pp. Special report number 10. 

This monograph received first prize in the contest institute by the board for the 
best essays on any one of eight subjects relating to labor problems. The subject is 
treated mainly from the trade-union standpoint, and the conclusions reached are that 
both classes of organizations must be held responsible for their contracts and their 
agents’ acts in order that the public of whic) they both form a part may he protected. 
—— The closed union shop versus the open shop: Their social and economic value com- 

pared, by Ernest F. Lloyd. Boston, July, 1920. 27 pp. Special report number 11. 

This is the second prize essay submitted in the essay contest of the board. The 
subject is treated from the standpoint of principles, the two sides of the question 
being judged according to the forces which have uperated to produce these phases 
of employer and employee relationships and according to what they may be expected 
to contribute toward better and more permanent conditions. 

OMELTCHENKO, E. I., ann Korrr, 0. A., Eprrors. Russian-American register. 
New York, Russian-American Register Publishing Co., 1920. 362 pp. 

This book is of especial interest to the Russian speaking population of the United 
States. It gives particular attention to the immigration and naturalization laws, 
and discusses the union movement and conditions of membership. There is a digest 
of the compensation laws of Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, and Canada. Con- 
tains a translation of the Constituticn of the United States into the Russian language. 
It lists about 500 names of Russian-Greek Catholic churches and other religious 
institutions, and 600 names of Russian organizations, and gives a list of American 
firms interested in Russian trade—importers, banks, manufactures, etc. 
OrPENHEIMER, HitpE AND Rapomsk!, Hitpe. Die Probleme der Frauenarbeit in der 

Uebergangswirtschaft. _Mannheim-Berlin-Leipzig, 1918. vi, 236 pp. 

This volume, written under the auspices of the Federation of German Women’s 
Societies and of the Permanent Committee for the Promotion of Working Women’s 
Interests, deals with the problems of woman labor during the transition period from 
the war to a peace régime. The first part of the volume is devoted to working women 
in the manufacturing industry, domestic service, commerce, and transportation. On 
the basis of numerous statistical data it discusses the quantitative, qualitative, social, 
and hygienic development and the efficiency of woman labor during the war. Based 
on these experiences the author of the first part formulates a set of demands 
with respect to protective legislation for women workers, including social insurance, 
social welfare work, their organization, codification of the labor laws, vocational 
training, and employment offices. The author states, however, that these de- 
mands are of a provisional character, and that in order to formulate more concrete 
demands there would be required (1) more exact bases as to the quantitative and 
qualitative development of woman labor; (2) more exact reports as to the vocational 
efficiency of women, these reports not to be colored by prejudice or by consideration 
of aggravating war conditions; and (3) reliable medical investigations as to the influence 
of vocational work upon the organism of women. 
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The second part of the volume deals with the development of vocational work of 
women in the professions as physicians, dentists, teachers, theologians, lawyers. 
economists, pharmacists, chemists, librarians, nurses, scientific assistants, social 
workers, artists, etc., and with opinions as to the efficiency of women in these pro- 
fessions. This part also is concluded with demand in the interest of professional 
women, among which should be mentioned increased employment of women in all 
higher vocations, more thorough educational training, and opening of all educational 
institutions to women, equal pay for equal work, and the lifting of all existing barriers. 
PrccarD, P.. Haftpflichtpraxis und Soziale Unfallversicherung. Zurich, 1917. 150 pp, 

In this volume the author, a clerk of the Federal Court in Lausanne, attempts to 
show to what extent, since the enactment of the sickness and accident insurance 
law in Switzerland (June 13, 1911), the courts may use the old procedure based on 
employers’ liability in suits relating to accident compensation. The volume is 
divided into four chapters: (1) Definition of the term accident; (2) Causal connection 
of the accident with sickness, invalidity, or death; (3) Consideration of the causes 
of the accident; (4) Determination of the insurance benefits. In an appendix are 
shown the mortality tables for the Swiss male and female population, and tables 
indicating the present worth of life pensions and orphans’ pensions. 

RATHENAU, WALTHER. Die neue Gesellschaft. Berlin, 1919. 102 pp. 

According to the view of the author of this volume, it is not the form of govern- 
ment that determines the spirit of a country, but the form of society. He charac- 
terizes the defects of the old society which he sees in the struggle of the classes and 
in the consequent weakness of the spontaneous will of the people and sketches the 
future in which the natural adjustment between manual and brain work would off- 
set the economic disadvantages of socialization, when German culture will no longer 
be a culture of classes, but a culture of the entire nation. 

Reap, Conyers. The political progress of the English workingman. In the Journal! 
of Political Economy, July, 1920, Chicago. Pp. 601-618. 

A historical review of the growth of the political power of the English workingman. 
The author says he has paid so much attention to the evolution of the Labor Party 
because it is the one political movement of present-day England, which has been 
beyond question a workingman movement. But he adds that the majority of the 
workingmen never have supported the Labor Party at the polls, and that their influ. 
ence in modern English politics has been much more potent in modifying the program 
of the o!d parties than it has been in promoting the program of their own. 
SECRETARIAT DES PaysANns suissEs. Vingt-deurtéme rapport annuel du comité 

directeur de lunion suisse des paysans et du secrétariat des paysans suisses, 1919. 
Brougg, 1920. 128 pp. 

The twenty-second annual report of the executive committee of the union of Swiss 
farmers and of the secretariat of Swiss farmers for the year 1919. 

SELIGMANN, HerBert J. The Negro faces America. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1920. 319 pp. 

A discussion of the Negro’s position in the United States at the present time, of the 
causes which have led up to it, and the forces operating to change it. The writer 
emphasizes the political and economic aspects of the question and points out that much 
of the alleged “‘ racial antipathy ” is carefully worked up as a screen for widely different 
motives. Owing to the shortage of labor, which has helped forward the Negro migra- 
tion from the South, the effect of his military experience, and the new attitude of 
questioning and experimentation brought about by the war, the writer considers it 
inevitable that the race should strive to change the conditions to which it formerly 
submitted almost passively. The new racial consciousness of the Negro is a factor 
to be reckoned with. The author makes an earnest plea for reason and fair play in 
dealing with the question. 
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SmiTH-GORDON, L. and O’Brien, C. Cooperation in Denmark. Published by the 
Cooperative Union, Limited. Manchester, England, Holyoake Hceuse, Hanover 


; 


Street, 1919. 74 pp. International cooperative series, No. 4. 

A review of this study will appear in a future number of the Monruiy Lasor 

{EVIEW. 

SNEDDEN, Davin. Vocational education. New York, Macmillan Co., 1920. 587 pp. 

A general exposition of the writer’s views upon current problems of vocational 
education. An appendix gives statistics showing the number of American workers 
following specified vocations as determined by the 13th United States Census 
SNOWDEN, Pup. Wages and prices. An inquiry into the wages system and the 

relation of wages and prices. London, The Faith Press, 1920. 124 pp. 

This is a discussion of the present economic system from the socialist point of view. 
The book is written, it is stated, not for the economist and financier but for the 
plain workingman. ; 

SoLtvay, ERNEST. Energétique sociale. La rémunération comparative du capital et 
du travail. Brussels, 1919. 26 pp. 

This brochure is a study on profit sharing. 

STroKER, WrtuiAM Henry. The industrial courts act, 1919, and conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes. London, Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 1920. 56 pp. 

Presents the existing enactments relating to conciliation, arbitration, and inquiry 
in industrial disputes, as a convenient guide to employers, employees, and lawyers. 
TALKS WITH WORKERS ON WEALTH, WAGES, AND Propuction. London, Sir Isaac 

Pitman & Sons, Ltd, [1920.| 124 pp. 

This is a collection of articles which appeared in the trade supplement of the 
London Times. The economic principles are outlined in a way that is easily under- 
stood, the aim of the book being to ‘“‘make clear the interdependence of labor, capital, 
and brain.’’ 

Taytor Society. Bulletin. Handbook of the Taylor Society. Purpose, origin, and 
activities. Constitution. Membership. New York, 29 W. Thirty-ninth St., July, 
1920, 17 pp. Supplement No.1. Vol. V, No. 3. 

The purpose of this society is to promote the science and the art of administration 
and of management. 

TeaD, ORDWAY AND Mertcatr, Henry ©. Personnel administration, its principles 
and practice. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1920. 538 pp. 

This book is addressed to employers, personnel executives, employment managers, 
and students of personnel administration, and aims to set forth the principles and 
best prevailing practice in the field of human relations in industry. It covers such 
subjects as employment, health and safety, training, personnel research, service 
features, and joint relations. 

VERBAND DER GASTWIRTSGEHILFEN. Protokoll des 2. Fachkongresses abgehalten cu 
Leipzig vom 27-80. April 1920. Berlin, 1920. 128 pp. 

The minutes of the second congress of hotel, restaurant, and café employees of 
Germany held at Leipzig April 27 to 30, 1920. The order of the day of the congress 
included: (1) Attitude toward the creation of a single organization to include all of 
the above employees; (2) demands of the hotel, restaurant, etc., employees with 
respect to wage, boarding, and lodging systems; (3) discussion of the works council 
law; (4) woman labor in the hotel and restaurant industry; (5) uniform working clothes: 
and (6) various matters of minor importance. 

VERBAND DER GEMEINDE- UND STAATSARBEITER. Ruhelohn und Iinterbliebenen- 
Jiirsorge der Arbeiter und Angestellten in Gemeindebetrieben. Berlin, 1920. 58 pp. 

This brochure is a compilation of the regulations governing retirement and survivors’ 
pensions of workmen and salaried employees in the service of German municipalities. 
The compilation is based on replies to a circular letter mailed by the Federation of 
Workers in Municipal and State Employment to 571 communes with a population in 
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excess of 10,000 inhabitants. The federation received 446 replies. According to the 
replies received, 198 communes do not grant pensions to their workmen, 13 grani 
pensions in individual instances on resolution of the communal administration, and 
in 46 communes discussions are pending with respect to the introduction of a pension 
system. Only 189 communes have enacted regulations for the pensioning of their 
workers, while 77 communes are bound by collective agreements to grant to their 
workmen retirement and survivors’ pensions. The minimum amount of the retire. 
ment pension varies between 150 and 500 marks ($35.70 and $119, par) per year and 
the maximum amount between 25 and 80 per cent of the annual earnings or salary. 
According to the report of the federation most of the existing regulations for the pen- 
sioning of communal workers are still very defective and require improvement. 
VERBAND ScHWEIz. KONSUMVEREINE Base. Rechenschaftsbericht iiber die Tétigkei! 
der Verbandsbehérden fiir das Jahr 1919. Basel, 1920. 136 pp. 
The annual report of the Federation of Swiss Consumers Cooperative Societies for 
the year 1919. 
VERBAND SCHWEIZERISCHER ARBEITSAMTER. Protokoll der VI. Verbandsversamm- 
lung schweizer. Arbeitsimter, den 18. Oktober 1919, in Aarau. Zurich, 1920. 
26 pp. ; 
The minutes of the sixth general meeting of the Federation of Swiss Employment 
Offices. 


ViNcENT, GEoRGE E. The Rockefeller Foundation. <A review for 1919. Public health 
and medical education in many lands. New York, 1920. 44 pp. 


Voysey, E. B. The human element in industry. Manchester, The University Press, 
1920. 17 pp. 

A lecture given in the department of industrial administration, College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, England. 

Warttey, J. H. Works committees and industrial councils. Their beginnings and 
possibilities. A lecture given in ihe department of industrial administration, College 
of Technology, Manchester, 7th October, 1919. Manchester [England], The Univer- 
sity Press, 1920. 25 pp. 

After relating briefly what has been accomplished by the industrial councils and 
works committees, the author expresses the hope that the establishment of these 
councils and committees will give the workers a real understanding of the problems 
of industry asa whole. He feels that if this system is to be truly successful, industry 
must be considered not as a selfish class struggle but as a piece of national service, 
‘‘the only kind of national service which can sustain our country in the days to come.”’ 
Women’s CoorerRATIVE Guitp. Thirty-seventh annual report, May, 1919- May, 1920. 

London, 1920. 32 pp. 

Reports an increase of over 11,600 members during the year. The guild now has 
in England and Wales 783 branches, with a membership of over 44,500. The guild’s 
purpose is to make its members ‘‘realize the full meaning and necessity of cooperation 
in local, national, and international affairs,’’ and to prepare them for taking a full 
part in civic and national life as opportunity offers. 


Wortp AssocraTIOn FoR Aputt Epvucation. The inauguration of the world association 
for adult education. London, July, 1919. 29 pp. Bulletin No. I. 


—— The university tutorial class movement. London, November, 1919. 80 pp. Bul- 
letin No. II. 


—— Adult education in Norway, etc. London, February, 1920. 24 pp. Bulletin 
No. III. 


-——— Adult education in France, etc. London, May, 1920. $1 pp. Bulletin No. IV. 
—— Adult education in Spain, ete. London, Auqust, 1920. 23 pp. Bulletin No. V. 
In 1919 the World Association for Adult Education, having for its object the estab- 


lishment or development in all parts of the world of movements and institutions for 
promoting adult education, to encourage cooperation among them, and to serve as 
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a clearing house of information regarding adult education, was formed in London, 

Since its organization the association has published five bulletins, listed above, dealing 

with the subject of adul: education in its various phases in different countries. In 

these accounts the notable work done along educational lines by and among wage 

earners finds a place. 

Wray, W. J., and Fereuson, R. W., Epirors. A day continuation school at work. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 212 pp. 

This is a collection of 12 papers dealing with the work of continuation schools 
organized before the passing of the education act in 1918, and contributed by men and 
women directly engaged in the conduct of such schools under private auspices. The 
problems entering into the adaptation of various lines of education to young workers, 
the necessity for well-prepared teachers, the coordination of school and works, the 
employer’s part in continuation school work, and other related subjects are dis- 
cussed in these papers which should prove suggestive to those engaged in this work 
or to those planning to enter it. Appendix I contains extracts from the education 
act, 1918 (England and Wales), while in appendix II may be found a list of books 
which has proved useful in the Bournville Girls’ Day Continuation School. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly balletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These 
bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they also carry 
consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial numbering has been 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list of the reports and 
bulletin of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. The 
bulletins marked thus * are out of print. | 

















Wholesale Prices. 

* Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

* Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 

countries. 

Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 

* Bul. 200. Wholesale prices 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
* Bul, 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part Il-—General tables. 
Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part Il—General tables, 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bui. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
* Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
* Bul. 130. Wheat and fiour prices, from farmer to consumer, 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
* Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1915. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul, 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer, 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
* Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 266. A study of family expenditures in the District of Columbia. [In press.] 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment ef wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia, 
* Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 
* Bul. 129. Wages and bours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

















































* Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. . 
* Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 






Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates 
in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 

Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 


(1) 












































































Wages and Hours of Laber —Concluded. 


* Bul. 150, 


Bul. 151. 


Bul, 153. 


Bul, 154. 


Bul. 160. 


Bul, 161. 
Bul. 163. 


Bul. 168. 
Bul. 171. 
Bul. 177. 


Bul. 178. 
Bul. 187. 
* Bul. 190. 


* Bul, 194. 
Bul. 204. 
Bul, 214. 
Bul. 218. 
Bul, 221. 
Bul. 225. 


Bul. 232. 
Bul. 238. 


Bul, 239. 


Bul. 245. 
Bul, 252. 
Bul, 259. 
Bul. 260. 
Bul. 261. 
Bul. 262. 


Bul. 265. 


Bul, 274. 


Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under- 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the Wuilding and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1918. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914, 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914, 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

oe and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1918. 

Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Pre- 
liminary report. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. [In press.} 


Employment and Unemployment. 


* Bul. 109. 
Bul, 116. 


Bul. 172. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 183. 
Bul. 192. 
* Bul, 195. 
Bul, 196. 


Bul, 202. 


Bul. 206. 
Bul. 220. 


Bul. 223. 
* Bul, 227. 


Bul. 235. 
Bul. 241. 
Bul, 247. 





Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 

Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning wot "a 
selected industries in the District of Columbia, 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. stembsrt 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail store 
Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, 
January, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Corference, Philadelphia, Pa, 
April 2 and 8, 1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., 

May 9-11, 1918. 
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Women in Industry. 


Bul. 116. 


* Bul. 117. 
* Bul. 118. 


Bul. 119. 


* Bul. 122. 


Bul. 160. 


* Bul. 167, 
* Bul, 175. 


Bul, 176. 


Bul. 180. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 193. 
Bul. 215. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum wage determination in Oregon, 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 


Bul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 


Bul. 223. 


Bul. 253. 


industrial employment of women and children. 
Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Women in the lead industry. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating therete). 


Bul. 101. 
Bul. 102. 
Bul. 1038. 
Bul. 107. 


* Bul. 126. 


* Bul. 155. 


* Bul. 185. 


Bul. 203. 
Bul. 210. 


Bul. 212. 
Bul. 217. 


Bul. 240. 
Bul. 243. 


Bul. 248. 


Bul. 264. 


Bul, 272. 


Bul. 273. 


Pod. 275 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, 
1919. [In press.] 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [In press.] 


5. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and 


Canada. [In press.] 


ial Aceidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 104. 


Bul. 120. 


* Bul. 127. 


Bul, 141. 
* Bul. 157. 
Bul. 165. 


* Bul. 179. 
Bul. 188. 


* Bul. 201. 


Bul. 205. 
Bul. 207. 
Bul. 209. 
Bul. 216. 
Bul. 219. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead 
in the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
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Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Bul. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. 
Bul. 234. Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
Bul. 236. Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 
Bul. 251. Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 
Bul. 253. Women in the lead industries. 
Bul. 256. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. Revision of 
Bul. 216. 
Bul. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised.) 
Bul. 276. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [In press.] 


Ceneiliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
* Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Bul. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in- 
quiry into industrial agreements, 

Bul. 139. Michigan copper district strike. 

Bul. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Bul. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Bul. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Bul. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to laber). 

* Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. 
Bul, 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 

* Bul. 148. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto, 
Bul. 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 

* Bul. 166. Labor legislation of 1914.. 

* Bul. 169. Decisons of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

* Bul. 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 

* Bul. 189, Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 
Bul, 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 

* Bul. 213. Labor legislation of 1916. 
Bul. 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 
Bul. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 
Bul. 244. Labor legislation of 1917. 
Bul. 246. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. S| 
Bul. 257. Labor legislation of 1918. 
Bul. 258. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. 4 
Bul. 277. Labor legislation of 1919. [In press.] 

Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 
countries. 


Veeational Education. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 
Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
* Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 
Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 


Labor as Affected by the War. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 
Bul. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee. 
Bul. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. 


Miscellaneous Series. 
* Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
* Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons, 
* Bul, 123. Employers’ welfare work. 
Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign 
countries, 
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Miscellaneous Series—Concluded. 


* Bul, 
* Bal. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


159. 
167. 
170. 
174. 


208. 
222. 
242. 
250. 


254. 
263. 
268. 
271. 


Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. 

Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Food situation in Central Europe, 1917. 

Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United 
States. 

International labor legislation and the society of nations. 

Housing by employers in the United States. [In press.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. 

Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 
Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 
Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 
Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 
Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 
Logging camps and sawmills. 
Medicinal manufacturing. 
* Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship 


building. 
Mines and mining. 
Office employees. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Street railways. 
* Textiles and clothing. 
Water transportation. 











